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GAZETTEEE 


OF THB 

24-PAEGANAS DISTRICT. 


OHAPTEE I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of the 24'Pargan,a3 forms the south-western Qbnsbaii- 
portion of the Presidency Ifivision of Bengal, and lies between 
21° 3 i' and 22° 57' north latitude and between 88° 2' and 89° 6' 
east longitude. It extends over 4,844 sq^uare miles, of which 
2,941 squai'o miles are part of the Sundarbans. It is more 
populous than either the North-'West Prontier Province or the 
State of Baroda, its population, aooording to the census of 
1911, being 2,434,104 : compared with European countries, it 
has about 400,000 more inhabitants than Wales. The district 
derives its name from the number of pnrganas, or fiscal divisions, 
comprised in the Zamindari of Calcutta, which was ceded 
to the East India Company in 1767 by Mir Jafar, Nawab ISTazim 
of Bengal. The head-quarters are situated at Alipore, a southern 
suburb of Calcutta, wbioh, for the purposes of municipal ad- 
ministration, is under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 

The distriot resembles an irregular parallelogram in shape, Bounda- 
and is bounded on the north by the districts of Nadia and Jessore, 
on the east by the distriot of Khulna, on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the west by the river Hooghly, which, proceeding 
from north to south, separates it from the districts of Hooghly, 

Howrah and Midnapore. 

The 24-Parganas lies within the limits of the Giangetio delta, Con Rgum- 
and its physical features are those common to deltaic land, for 
the country is flat, it is little raised above flood level, and the 
highest ground is that bordering the river channels. "While 
these are the general conditions, the distriot naturally falls into 
two divisions with very different characteristics, viz, the northern 

a 
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inland tract, whioli is fairly well raised delta land of old formation 
and the low lying Sundarbans towards the seaboard on the south. 
The northern tract is a land of sluggish or stagnant rivers, 
whose beds are out of reach of the scour of the tides, and of 
inland depressions which will never now be filled, because the 
rivers, which should perform this office, are locked into their 
channels by the high banks of silt which they have deposited. 
The Sundarbans, on the other hand, are a network of tidal 
channels, rivers, creeks and islands, Some of these islands arc 
mere swampy morasses, covered with low forest 'and sorubwood 
jungle, but those to the north, which are embanked, grow rich 
crops of rice. As one approaches the coast, the land gradually 
declines to an elevation which throughout many hundred square 
miles is scarcely raised above high-wdter mark. This seaboard 
area is a typical specimen of new deltaic formation. It exhibits 
the process of land-making in an unfinished state, and presents 
the lost stage in the life of a great river— the stage in which 
it emerges through a region of half land, half water, almost 
imperceptibly, into the sea. Jt has been well described as “ a sort 
of drowned land, broken up by swamps, intersected by a thousand 
river channels and maritime backwaters, but gradually dotted, as 
the traveller recedes from the seaboard, with clearings and 
patches of rice land. 

Industrial activity is concentrated in a narrow strip of 
foreshore along the Hooghly, extending from Budge-Budge (a 
few miles below Calcutta) to the northern limits of the district, 
This river frontage is densely i populated, and is occupied by 
jute mills and crowded bazars, interspersed with Hindu temples 
and the gardens of country houses. Behind this strip of land 
the level drops, and the country is flat and uninteresting, until 
the eastern boundary is approached. Hero the Jamuna river, 
causes another rise in the surface, and the tract dosely resembles 
Eastern Bengal ; it is inhabited by sturdy Musalman cultivators, 
who thrive on the abundant sugaroane and jute crops which 
they raise. In the north the monotonous level of the rice 
swamps is broken only by the clumps of palms and fruit 
trees in which the village homesteads nestle. The north-east 
of the district, where the land is higher than elsewhere, is 
studded with groves of date palm trees. In several .places, 
more especially on the outskirts of villages, there are extensive 
plantations, the produce of which is boiled down into gur by the 
cultivators. 


* W. W. Hunter, StaiUiiaal Aoaoifnt of Sengal, Yol, I, Preface. 
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Very different ie the appearfmoe of the Sundarhans, which 
is .described as follows by Mr ]? El Pargiter* : — “ The soenery 
ip. the Simdarbans possesses no beauty. The view even from 
a short distance is a wide stretch of low forest with an outline 
almost even and rarely broten by a tree rising above the dull 
expanse. In the forests, so far as I have seen them, there are 
few trees above 30 or 35 feet high, and few attain any 
considerable girth. This seems to be the result of the closeness 
with which they grow, and the poverty of the soil, which is 
impregnated with salt. But when a tree can get room enough 
to grow freely, it will attain a much greater size. The finest 
and largest trees I have seen have been almost invariably in 
places where the land had once been cleared ; so that they had 
a good start before the jungle sprang up around them. There 
is little undergrowth in the forests, though here and there one 
may find cane-brakes and thickets of priokly sorub ; and there 
is more of matted undergrowth and tropical luxuriance to be 
found in Sagar Island than elsewhere. Few of the forest trees 
display a handsome bloom, as fai’ as I have noticed at all times 
of the year except during the rains ; the prettiest is a species 
of hibiscus, which grows freely along the banks of the streams, 
and bears lai’ge yeUow flowers which turn to orimson as they 
droop. The only views that have some oharm are to be found 
when drifting silently along with the tide, on a bright day in 
February aud March, iu the smaller streams in the Baokergunge 
forest. The low golp^ta palm with its immense leaves, the 
thickets of the hibiscus with its yellow and crimson bloBSoms, 
and clumps of the dark-green priokly heica grow along the hanks 
and overhang the stream, while above them the forest close? 
in with breaks of sunshine streaming through the foliage.” 

The rivers of the district were formerly distributaries of the Rivbe 
Ganges, t.e., they were the channels by which its wat^x? w^re 
distributed aud ultimately discharged into the sea ; but the maiu 
current of that river has long since been deflected to the east, 
and their connection with its channel has been closed or silted 
up, so that they have ceased to be effective effluents. .A large 
volume of water is, it is true, conveyed to the Hooghly, during 
the flood season, by the three ' Gangetip distributaries of which 
it is the product, viz,, the Bhagirathi, ;the Jftlangi and the 
Matabhanga, while the loh&mati carries flood water, do a limited 
extent, from the Matabhanga to the north of the district. Other 
rivers, however, no longer receive a supply from the Ganges, 


* The Smdarlms, Calcutta Beview, Vo). ttXXXlX, 1,88.!). 
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and they cannot, as formerly, spread over the land and raise 
it hy the deposit of silt. They now merely serve to receive 
local drainage and carry it off into tidal waters, The slope 
of the country being small, they have scarcely any current, 
and their channels in course of time become choked vith aquatic 
vegetation. The principal livers are the li ooghly, Bidyadhaii, 
Pi6li and Jamuna, but practically eaoli river forma the centre of 
a minor systom of intorlacing distributaries of its own. Many 
ohang'O ihoir names at different parts of their course, re-entor 
the parent channel, and then break awaj- again or temporarily 
combine with other rivers until, approaching the sea, tlicyuro 
merged in the estuaries which pierce the Sundarbaiis. Tliese 
estuaries are tidal waterways, with little or no current down 
them, and their water is as salt as the sea. 

The Ilooghly, which is the most westerly of the channels 
by which the waters of the Ganges enter the Bay of Bengal, 
marks the western boundary of the district. After receiving 
the Bagher Khal on the left bank, it flows in a soutborly 
direction to Calcutta, bolow which it turns off first nonrly duo 
west, and then south-west as far as Achipur, from wliich point 
it flows almost due south, receiving the Bamodar opposite h’alta 
Point and the EupnarSyan opposite Ilooghly Point. Those 
great tributaries deflect the stream to the east for 8 miles, and 
have set up in it, just above the Eiipnarayan, the dreaded 
moving shoals known, as the James and Mary Sands, After 
Diamond Harbour the river resumes a southerly direotion, until 
it debouches in the Bay of Bengal, its breadth at the .point of 
junction being about 16 miles: its month is locall.y known as 
tlie Burba Mantreswar. Shortly before it falls into the sea it 
bifurcates, the main channel passing west and another channel 
east of Ssgar Island. This latter channel is called the 
Baratala Eiver or Channel Greek, hut is known locally as 
the Muriganga ; it is fed hy several subsidiary channels or 
creeks, and loses itself in the Bay east of Dhohlat, On the 
tight or west bank the main channel receives the Haldi river 
from the Midnapore district opposite Mud Point, on the north of 
8 agar Island, and about 16 miles lower down the Easulpur joins 
it from the same district. In its course along the boundary of 
the district the Hooghly receives no important tributaries on its 
left bank, its only feeders being the Diamond Harbour and 
Khola KhSli creeks and the Palta, Nila and Harua Khals, all 
small streams. 

During the rainy season the spiU streams from the Ganges 
and the Ohota Nagpur tributaries of the Bhagirathi our down an 
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enormous volume of water, wMoh serves to scour out and main- 
tain a deep channel. In the dry season, when there is no such 
influx, the river is largely fed hy percolation, i e., by the under- 
ground infiltration of water into the deep trough which the river 
has scooped out for itself. In addition to these sources of supply , 
tlio Hooghly is a tidal river, the tides running up strongly, 
more ospeoially during tho dry season, when they provide water 
for navigation over tho shoals ; it is estimated that the tidal 
inflow during the four months of the dry season is more than 
double tho total frosh-wator discharge of the year. The greatest 
mean rise of tide takes place in March, April and May, and is 
about 16 foot ; tliore is a deolining range during the rainy season 
to a moan of 10 feet, and a minimum during freshets of dj feet. 

Navigation is rendered ditficnlt, not only hy rapid currents, 
but also hy shoals and shifting sandbanks. The James and Mary 
Sands, in particular, have an evil reputation for their peril to 
vessels making the passage of the HoogMy. They lie between 
Hooghly Point and Geonkhali, and owe their formation to 
the Bupnarayan and Damodar. These rivers enter the Hooghly 
on its right hank at a short distance from each other, and, arrest- 
ing the flow of its current hy their oombined discharge, cause it to 
deposit silt, which forms tho shoal known by this name. The 
name itself is derived from the Rryal Jkwjss a ship 
which was lost hero in 1694, Since then many ships and steamers 
]\ave been wrecked on tho sands. Among others, the Aroot and 
J/ahrat(a, steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, wore lost in 1885, and the Oiti/ of Oanterhury in 1897, 
.Above the James and Mary are other bars at Mayapur. 
Kajpui’, Palta and Nainan, and below them are the Upper Belari, 
Lower Belari, Haldia, Grabtala, Middleton and Gasper. 

In spite of natural difficulties, the Hooghly is navigable by 
large liners, and is the gateway of the foreign trade Oi. Bengal. 
Pears have from time to time been expressed that the river is 
deteriorating, and that it may eventually become inaooessible to 
maritime ooinmeroe. The records of the last oentury, however, 
show that the position of tho Hooghly as a highway of commerce 
has not only been maintained hut improved. ^ How much has 
been done by engineering skill and systematio surveys may be 
realized by the following extract from a speech delivered ^ towards 
the end of 1912 by Sir Predoriok Dumayne, 'Vioe-Ohairman of 
the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta : — 

“ The ory that the Hooghly is deteriorating is raised every now 
and then. Sixty years ago it was stated that the river threatened 
at no distant date to render access to Oaloutta altogether 
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impraotioable for any but veBsels of the smallest tonnage; that 
Several vessels had no prospects of getting to sea for over a month, 
and that the serious impediments in the river were progressive tod 
inevitable and beyond the reach of removal by any engineering 
skill. Ten years later there was a scare that the trade of Europe 
with Oaloutta was in danger of immediate and prolonged 
suspension. The calamity which had overhung the city for years, 
aiid which Lord Dalhousie had, it was said, striven in vain to 
divert, and the fear of which had at intervals strained and baffled 
the ingenuity of half the engineers of Bengal, was officially stated 
to be already at hand, Still, only with lessening fears, the same 
pessimistic views are occasionally expressed. But what are the 
real facts ? In 1830 pilots were prohibited from moving vessels of 
greater draft than 20 feet in any part of the river, even with the 
aid of tugs. In 1857 the permissible draft was only 22 feet. The 
average size of the largest vessels in the world was then about 
2,500 tons burden, with a length of about 300 feet. The draft 
allowed has since been steadily increasing, until at the present 
time the river is navigated by vessels drawing up to 29 feet, of a 
length exceeding 500 feet, and carrying as much as 12,600 tons of 
cargo. The advent of steam, the great skill of the members of the 
Bengal Pilot Service, the elaboration of the system of surveying 
the river, were all factors in obtaining these results. Satisfactory 
as they were, further effort was demanded. Nature required 
assistance. The dredging of the river was undertaken in 1907. 
Hitherto Only one dredger has been employed on this work, and 
her operations have been confined to the bars in upper roaches, 
with sUoh success that these bars have never been in the good 
o'ondition that they are in at the present time. It may be said 
that, by dredging, ■fcose bars have been brought under control. 
The dredging operations are now about to be extended, and con- 
tracts have been placed, in shipyards on the Clyde, for additional 
dredging plant that will cost £220,000, which include two very 
powerful dredgers, one of which will be employed on the improve- 
ment Of the river within the port, and the other in dredging the 
bars in the lower reaches. The Commissioners confidently expect 
to obtaiii by dredging as good results in the lower as in the upper 
reaches, and ultimately to maintain throughout the year a clear 
channel from Calcutta to the sea for any vessel that can pass 
through the Suez Canal. The tonnage of Vessels entering the 
port 60 years ago was 668,000 tons. Last year the tonnage was 
6| million tons, or ten times as much. The growth has been most 
rapid in the last 16 years, when the increase was 3 million 
tons, or a yearly expansion of 200,000 tons. The value of the 
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trade of tlxe port of Oaloutta from imports by all routes has 
readied 104 J milHona sterling, and from exports 107^ millions, 
altogether 212 millions, an increase of 77i millions in thelftst 
eight years, ” 

The tide of the Hooghly is oooasionally so strong that it gives 
rise to the phenomenon known as a bore, This is the name 
given to the headwave which is foimed when an unusually 
high tide is cheeked by the narrowing of the river channel 
“ The obstructed influx,” writes Hunter in The Indian Umpire, 
“ no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a wall of waters 
which rushes onward at a rate nearly double that of a stage 
coach. EenneE stated that the Hooghly bore ran from Hooghly 
Point to Hooghly town, a distance of about 70 miles, in four 
hours.” The height of the wave has often 5 feet or more, and 
old accounts testify to its danger. A writer in the Calcutta 
Review of 1859, for instance, states ; “Upon the approach of this 
wave a distant murmur is heard, which turns into the cry Ban ! 
Ball ! Ban ! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen, 
sailors and others, who are always on the look-out for this much 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all sorts of craft to 
push out into the centre of the river, the only spot where the 
wave does not curl over and break. Should any boat or larger 
craft be caught in that portion of wave that' breaks, instant 
destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats from the up-country 
provinces are lost every year from the crews being ignorant 
either of the existence of the bore, or from their not kno'wing 
the correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at anchor 
in Calcutta, though not exposed to the breaking portion of the 
wave, frequently part their cables when struck with the wave. 
Standing on the shore during the rapid rushing passage of the 
bore, it is a curious sight to see the lower portion of the. river, 
or that nearest the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper 
portion of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in an 
instant.” The bore is not felt much till it enters the narrower 
reaches above Hooghly Point; and in recent years there has 
been no such high destructive wave as those described in the 
old accounts, presumably o'wing to the deepening of the river 
channel — ^for deep water robs the bore of its force, and it is 
chiefly to be feared by craft insecurely moored in shallow water 
or near a sand bank. 

The present channel of the Hooghly is very different from 
that which the Ganges formerly followed. The original channel 
was identical with Tolly’s Nullah from Kidderpore to Garia 
(8 miles south of Qalcutta), from ‘Which point it ran to the sea 
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in a south-easterly direction. Tradition has it that it emerged 
out of the Sundarhans at Kalrdip, and ihen passed along the 
present Muriganga or Baratala river, after which it found a 
passage along a creelc hetwoen Dhohlat and Monosardip, and 
proceeded first in a wostorly and then in a southerly direction 
until it fell into the Pay of Bengal at Ganga Sagnr. It is still 
traceable as far south as the Jaynagar thana, being known variously 
as Adi Ganga {i. e., the original Ganges), Burha Ganga (or the 
Old Ganges) and Ganga Nullah. It still retains its sanctity in 
the eyes of Hindus, who burn their dead along its banks, whereas 
the present Hooghly river helow Tolly’s Nullalr is not con- 
sidered a sacred stream. The old channel may still be made 
out at various places, such as Baruipur, Datsbin Baiaset, Jay- 
nagar and llajpur in the Sadar subdivision and Multi, and 
Hansghar in the Diamond Harbour subdivision. Even in 
places where it is entirely silted up, tradition points to old 
tanks, still called Ganga, as having boon excavated along its 
course while it was an active stream. Such tanlis may bo found 
at Jaynagar and Vishnupur (Bistupur) and Ediari in the 
Mathurapur tliana : that at the place last named lias a special 
sanctity, and is known as Ohakratirtha or Chakraghata, Their 
water is accounted as sacred as that of the present Ganges, and 
Hindus bathe in them and bum their dead on their banks with 
the same assurance of spiritual benefit. 

The Bidyadhari is a tidal river with a very cirouitous 
course. Beginning in the Sundarhans, it flows north-cast past 
Hama, whore it is known as the Harua Gang, and then bends 
westwards, and is joined by the Nona Khal. After this, 
it flows south-westwards to the junction of the BoHaghata 
Canal and Tolly’s Nullah, and thence south-east to Matla or 
Canning, where it is joined by the Karatoya and Atharabanka 
rivers. The united stream forms the Matla river, which flows 
south to the sea and is navigable by river steamers up to Canning. 

The Piali leaves the Bidyadhari 9 miles below Bamanghata 
and flows south and south-west till it joins the Matla river about 
20 miles below Canning. It is bridged by the Canning branch 
of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway. 

The portion of the bidyadhari near Calcutta, whioh at present 
serves as an outfall channel for the storm-water an 1 sewnge of 
the city, has for some years past been silting up at a rapidly 
increasing rate. The acoeleration of the silting process 
is attributed mainly to works in oonneotion with local fisheries 
and to the reolamation of portions of the Balt Water Lakes for 
rice cultivation, the effeot being to decrease the spill of water 
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from the river over the adjoining land and, consequently, to 
increase the deposit of silt in the river bed. Other contributory 
causes have been the construction of the Dhapa look, the closing 
of tributaries in each of -whioh the tide used to flow and ebb 
freely, and the canalization of the BhangarKhal. Observations 
taken between 1904 and 1912 show that, a mile below 
Bamanghata, the bed of the river has risen nearly 25 feet in 
eight years, while in the section immediately below Bamanghata 
look the oross-Bootional area has been reduced from 7,700 square 
feot to 3,870 feet, giving a mean rate of onntraotion of 430 square 
feot per annum. “ It is, ” says Mr. 0. 0. Lees, c.s.x,. Special 
Oflloer, Hooghly-JBidyadhari Oanal Enquiry, “ praotioally certain 
that this mean rate taken over eight years does not give the 
measure of the deterioration in progress to-day. But, even if it be 
assumed that the rate has inoreased only to 5U0 square feet per 
annum, then it is apparent that the bed of the river five years 
henoe will Imve risen above the level of ordinary high water of 
neap tides, " He conoludes that the Bidyadhaxi has a very 
short remaining lease of life, and that in sis years’ time it will be 
useless as an outfall channel for the sewage of Calcutta unless 
remedial measures are taken. In his opinion, the best and 
indeed, the only practicable way of dealing with the situation, 
is to oiinuli'/e the ohannol of the Bidyadhari from Dhapa to the 
offtake of the Piali river, 9 miles below Bamanghata, and 
the channel of the Piali river from its head to its outfall into the 
Matla river. A dam would be thrown across the Bidyadhari 
below the head of the Piali, while the latter would be dammed 
at its mouth, a look being oonstruoted to admit boats and .a large 
drainage sluice to discharge the drainage from the areas of whioh 
the upper Bidyadhari and the Piali are the natural drainage 
channels. 

The Jamuna or Jahuna enters the district from Nadia atJamuna 
Baliani, and flows south-east to Tibi, where it is joined by the 
lohamati. From Tibi it flows in a very irregular south- 
. easterly direction past Baduria, Basirhat, Taki, Sripur and 
Dehhata to Basantpur. In this part of its course the combined 
stream is usually known as the Ichamati. From Basantpur it 
flows south-east through the Sundarhans in Khulna to the sea, 
where it falls into the Paimangal estuary. The canals, or 
navigable channels, which run eastwai'd from Calcutta, join this 
river at Hasanahad. 

The Kalindi branches off from the Jamuna at Basantpur Kaiimii. 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district down to the 
sea, where it merges in the Eaimangal estuary. 
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Th .0 KalagaoMa river is formed by the combination of 
several Sundarbans gangs or water obannels in {be HasanabSd 
tbana, and flows in a soutb-easterly direction. It is connected 
witb the Matla by the Atbarabanka river. 

Tbe south of the Sundarbans is traversed by numerous tidal 
rivers, some of them of great size, formed by the junction of 
smaller water- courses and branches thrown ofi! by other rivers, 
all having a general southerly course towards the sea. The 
moat important from west to east Qr6-(1) In Kulpi thana, 
the Baratala river or Channel Creek, an oflshoot of iho llooghly ; 
(2) between the Kulpi and Mathurapur thanas the Sabtarmukbi 
river; (3) in Jaynagar tbana, the TMkurfin, which afterwards 
becomes tlie Jamira luver and forms the boundary between the 
MathurSpur and Jaynagar thanas ; (4) also in J aynagar thana, 
the Kaikalmiiri, an offshoot of the Matla, which it rejoins 
a little further south in Hasanabad thana, (6) the Guasuba river, 
which reaches the sea under the same name ; and (6) the Sursa 
river, which lower down becomes the Hariabhanga, and under 
that name joins the Eaimangal estuary. 

The chief estuaries, or arms of the sea, from west to east, 
are the Baratala or Channel Creek, the Sabtarmulchi, the Jamira, 
the Matla, the Qu&suba and the Eaimangal, the last including 
the mouths of the Hariabhanga and Kahndi, 

These estuaries are interspersed and separated by several 
large islands, of which the chief, from west to east, are as 
follows J—(i) Sagar Island between the Hooghly and Channel 
Creek. This, the largest and most important of tho islands, 
is itself out up into many smaller islands by cross-strqams : 
(2j Meoklenberg Island, recently renamed Praserganj, west of 
the Sabtarmukhi ; (3) Lothian Island in the mouth of the 
Sabtarmukhi; (4) Buloherry (Balchari) Island between the 
Jamira and Matla; (6) HalHday Idand in the Matla; (fi) Dal- 
housie Island between the Matla and Gufisuba ; (7) Bangaduni 
Island at the mouth of the Guasuba. 

At the south-western extremity of Ssgar Island stands the 
Sagar lighthouse; a large fair, known as the Ganga SSgar 
mela, is held on its southern face every year in January. 
There is also a beacon at Dalhousie Point, the south-eastern 
corner of Dalhousie Island on the east of the mouth of the Matla. 

Between the large estuaries and rivers are innumerable 
streams and water courses, called Ichals, forming a perfect 
network of channels, and ending ultimately in little channels that 
serve to draw off the water from each block of land. Por each 
block is formed like a saucer, with high ground along the bank 
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of the khak surounding it, and with one or more depressions 
in the middle, according to their size. The water ooUeots in. ihe 
depressions, and is drained ofl by the little IthaU into the larger 
khals, and ultimately into the rivers; conversely, when the 
water swells in the rivers, it floods the country through the 
same channels. Many of the khah oonnect two large ones, and 
consequently the tide flows into them through both ends ; such 
khAh are called do-Aniya khals. They are very useful as aflording 
communication between the larger khdk, but have one serious 
dofeot, that they are liable to silt up at the point where the two 
tides meet, for the water is always still there. 

“ In the Sundarbans,” writes Mr. Pargiter* “ there is generally 
a belt of jungle along the banks of such IthalSf for no cultivation 
can be attempted outside the embankments, where the salt water 
can reach. These khAh, therefore, are closely shut in by jungle, 
and the condition of the water in them increases their insalubrity. 

If the khal is open, the tide fl.ows in and out, and leaves, except 
at high tide, a bank of mud, which is as much as ten or twelve 
feet high in places near the sea. If the mouth of the hh&i has 
been dammed, the water is necessarily stagnant and unwholesome. 

The people cannot esoape these unhealthy conditions, for roads 
are unknown in the Sundarbans, and the waterways are the only 
means of communication, with outside places ; while the embank- 
meats are the chief means of communication within the blocks 
of land. Wholesome fresh water can soaroely be had anywhere, 
and even when ordinary fresh water is not obtainable, the people 
will uge water that is sKghtly brackish, without apparently any 
deleterious oonsequenoes. Along the Hooghly, the land is high, 
hut east of it, as fat as the river Kalindi, the land is lower, 
and is liable to be submerged, and immense embankments are 
indispensable to its reclamation.” 

The 24:-Parganas, like other deltaio districts, is studded withMAssHEs. 
large marshes and swamps (fiik) situated between the elevated 
tracts which mark the courses of the rivers. Their presence is the 
natural result of the configuration of the country. The river 
banks silt up till they become the highest levels, from which the 
ground gradually slopes downwards, forming a depressed tract 
between each set of two rivers. The depressed portions so 
constituted are natural basins, in which water oolleots and from 
which it has no exit. These marshes are chiefly situated in the 
east of the district, and the principal are as follows 

(i) The Phapa or Salt Water Lake between the Hooghly 
and Bidyadhari is a low basin which commences about five miles 


* The Sundarlant, Calcutta Keview, Vol. li XXXIX, 1889. 
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east of Calcutta, aud has an area of about thirty square miles. 
A. part of the lake is in ooutbo ot reolamalion, as it is slowly 
filling up with silt deposited by tidal ohannels from the 
Ilidyadhari, and also by the deposit of the street rehise 
of Calcutta. (2) The Kulgfiobi Bil, situated to the west of 
Balinda, in the centre of tho ineular portion surouuded by the 
Bidyadhari river and (he Katakhal. (3) Tho Ba,riti Bil, half 
way between Balinda and Basirhat, between tho Bidyadbari 
and Jamuna rivers. (4) Bayra Bil, tho largest in tho district, 
comprising an aroa of forty square miles, tho greiitor part of which 
is covered with reed jungle; it is situated oast of tho Jamuna, 
in the north-east of tho district, and is being gradually rlruined 
and reclaimed. (5) and ''6) The Balli and JJantbhanga Bils, tho 
former containing ten and the latter twelve square miles, are also 
situated east of the Jamuna, to the north of the Bayra Bil. 
(7) The Bartti Bil, east of Shamnagar, a station on tho Enslcrn 
Bengal State Eailway. (8) The Dholkhera Bil, south-east of 
Baraset. ^9) The Glhazalmari Bil. (10) and (11) The Naguv- 
ghata and Khalislikhali Bils, east of the Bayra Bil. 

Large areas of marsh land in the Sundarbaus liavo boon 
reclaimed and brought under tillage by moans of ombaukmunts 
raised to keep out salt and brackish water. Some of tho largo 
marshes in the heart of the district have also been drained and 
rendered fit for oullivation by the oonstruotien of embankments 
and sluioes ; but as the basins served by these sluioos are dependent 
on each other, it follows that whenever there is abnormally heavy 
rainfall, areas which are properly provided with sluices are liable 
to suffer from tho overflow of adjoining tracts, and tho largo 
central basins, which have no proper facilities of (heir own for the 
discharge ot their surplus water, add to the volume contained in 
the surrounding basins. The most notable drainage work effected 
of late years is that known as the Magra Hat drainage sohemo, 
of which an aooount will be given in a subsequent chapter. Here 
it will suffice to say that this sohome provides for the drainage 
of an area of nearly 300 square miles in the south of the diatriot, 
which used to be so waterlogged as to be almost a mornss. The 
ceutral portion, indeed, was desoribed by the Executive Engineer, 
in 1879, as little better than a permanent jheel, “In the dry 
weather the tides overspead the low land with salt or hiaokish 
water, and the rains inundate and destroy tho crops. Erom want 
of drainage and protection, the productiveness of the locality is 
only a fraction ot what it should be, aud tbe inhabitants, though 
they may be supposed to be inured to their semi-amphibious 
condition by a long ‘course of preparation, resulting in tho survival 
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of the fittest, are aEEeoted similarly to those living in tho 
vioinity of tho permanent bik. Fever is *oonstantly present in 
every village, and other classes of sickness find a congenial home." 

Though the works designed for the drfiinage of this tract have 
only recently been completed, the area under cultivation has 
already boon extended largely, and the tract has had a substantial 
increase of population. 

'I'ho soil of tho district is composed of alluvium, which is of GEoioar. 
great doptli. A boring at Calcutta reached a depth of 481 feet 
without signs of either a rocky bottom or marine hods, while 
fra gm outs of fresh water shells were found as low as 380 feet 
below the surface. Tho most remarkable fact conneotod with the 
geological formation is that there are reasons for believing that 
there has boon smuo suhsidonco of tho country. This is apparent 
from tho discoveries made 60 years ago by Colonel Gastrell,* who 
wrote : — “ “What maximum height the Sundorbnns may have ever 
formerly attained above tho mean fide level is utterly unknown ; 
that they over were much higher than at present is, I think, moz'6 
than doubtful. But that a general subsidanoe has operated over 
tho whole extent of tho Sundarbans, if not of the entire delta, is, I 
think, (ptito clear from the result of examination of cuttings or 
suctions made in varieus parts, wlieio tanks wore being excavated. 

At Khulna, about 12 miles north of the nearest Sundarbans 
lot, at a depth of eighteen foot below the present surface of tho 
ground, aud parallel to it, the remains of an old forest were found, 
oouhiating entirely of sitndri trees of various sizes, with their 
roots aud lower portious of the trunks exactly as they must have 
existed iu fomer days, when all was fresh and green above them ; 
whitst alongside tliom la)' the upper portions of the trunks, broken 
off and embedded in a thick stratum of old half-decomposed 
vegetable mould, nineteen inches iu depth, from which, when 
first^evposed, loaves, grasses and ferns could readily he separated 
and dotaohed. Below this were other thinner strata of clays and 
vegetable mould oon'csponding to the Oaloutta peat, whilst above 
was a straturu of argillaceous sand passing into stiff blue clay 
contoiniug numerous shells. One of the trees was found projeot- 
iug far into the upper stratum of blue olay. Many of the trees 
wore quite decomposed, whilst in others the woody fibre was 
nearly perfect.” 

A writer in the GukuiUi lievieuff of 1859 has given an account 
of a similar discovery of Hundri trees at Canning . “ That forests 

* llov<.'uue Survey Hopoit oa ilio distiicts ot Jessoro, Panel pnv and 
Uaciorgungo. 

t Tht Gangetuf Dalla, Calcutta Eoviow^ 1%9. 
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now lie under the SuEdarbans iwe have seen witli our own eyes. 
In excavating a tank at the new town of Canning, at the head of 
the Matla, largo sundri trees were found standing as they grew, no 
portions of their stems appearing above ground ; their numbers 
may be imagined when we state that in a small tank, only thirty 
yards across, about forty trees were exhumed, ten feet below the 
surface of the country, their timber undeoayed, showing that no 
very great period of time has passed over their submergence 
If the present level of their roots could suddenly become the level 
of the country, the whole Sundarbans would bo under water. A-t 
a lower level than these trees, beds of a peaty mass, composed of 
decayed and charred wood, are pierced in Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dum-Dum and elsewhere, at a depth varying from eight to eighty 
feet.” 

That this subsidence of the surface of the ground is not con- 
fined to the Sundarbans, seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
stumps of trees have also been found at Sealdah in Calcutta, at 
various levels down to a depth of thirty feet, or ten foot below the 
peat. These trees also were pronounced by the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens to bo sundri, a tree of which the range 
is restricted to from two to about ten feet below high-wotor mark. 
It appears, therefore, that the deltaic tract stretching finm Khulna 
to Calcutta must at some time have undergone a subsidence. The 
following evidence in support of this view may be quoted from 
the Manual of the Geology of India, by E. D, Oldham (1893) : — 

■‘Tlio peat bed is found in all excavations round Calcutta, 
at a depth varying from about twenty to about thirty feet, and the 
same stratxun appears to extend over a large area in the neighbouring 
country. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port Canning, thirty- 
five miles to the south-east, and at Khulna, eighty miles east by 
norih, always at such a depthbelowthe present surface as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many of the oases 
noticed, roots of the sundri tree were found in the peaty stratum. 
This tree grows a little above ordinary high-water mark, in 
ground liable to flooding, so that in every instance of roots 
occurring below the mean tide level, there is conclusive evidence 
of depression. This evidence is confirmed by the occurrence of 
pebbles, for it is extremely improbable that coarse gravel should 
have been deposited in water eighty fathoms deep, and large frag- 
ments could not have been brought to their present position unless 
the streams which now traverse the country had a greater fall 
formerly, or unless, which is perhaps more probable, rooky hills 
existed which have now been covered up by alluvial deposits. 
The coarse gravels and sands, which form so considerable a 
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proportion of the beds traversed, nan scarcely be deltaic aooumu- 
lations, and it is therefore probable that, when they were formed, 
the present site of Calcutta was near the margin of the alluvial 
plain, and it is quite possible that a portion of the Bay of Bengal 
was dry land.” 

As regards the cause of this subsidence various theories have 
been propounded. The writer in the Gakv.Ua Rmeie already 
quoted asoi’ibes. it to the weight of the superincumbent earth and 
forest. “ If,” he says, we consider the unsubstantial nature of 
the foundation of the Sundorbans, which, at a distance of only 
120 feet from the surface, consists of a bed of semi-fluid mud, 
40 feet in thickness, and then remember the terriflo convulsions 
that have at different periods shaken the delta to its deepest 
foundations, we must not bo surprised to find that the liquid mass, 
unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeatedly 
bulged out seaward, reducing the level of the delta submerging 
whole forests, together with their fauna and flora.”* Colonel 
Q-astrell, again, considered that, though the general depression 
might have been caused partially in this way, it was more probable 
that it was caused suddenly during some great earthquake. 
“ The fact of all the trees being, as a rule, broken off short and 
none being found standing at Khulna or Sealdah, might, in that 
case, he accounted for by the enormous wave that, in suoh a subsi- 
dence, would have rolled in from the Bay over the Sundarhans, des- 
troying all in its path. Or, supposing the subsidence not to have 
been general over tbe whoje tract at first, and only sufficient to 
have submerged the roots below low-tide-level, and so killed them, 
all would have dried up as they stood, and suooumhed to some -one 
of the cyclones that must have subsequently swept over the tract. 
The latter assumption seems likely, because, whilst at Khulna 
and Sealdah the trees were all broken short off close to the 
ground, at Matla, which is situated between these places, they 
are said to have been found intact and unbroken, which could not 
have been the case had a great wave, caused by the sudden 
subsidence of tbe country, swept in from the Bay over the sinking 
forests : in that case, Khulna, Matla and Sealdah, supposing the 
submergence general, would have been exposed and suffered 
alike, and the ti’ees would have been equally decomposed in all 
places. The fact of their not being so seems to clearly show 
that the subsidence at Khulna was prior to that at Matla, as in 
the first place the trees were mostly decomposed, while in the 


* The Gangetia Delta, Calcutta Eeriew, 1869. 
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second they were not eo. All is pure conjecture, however, and 
the causes may have been very different. 

The process by which the present alluvial surface was formed 
has been well described by Br. Thomas Oldham, in an article 
publiflbed in tbo Proc(edir>g% of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1870. 

“ I suppose no one will hesitate to oolruowledge that the whole 
of the country, including the Sundarbans proper, lying between 
the Hooghly on tbo west and the Meghna on the east, is only 
the delta caused by the deposition of the debris carried down by 
the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra and their tributaries. It 
is also equally well tnoun that in such flats the streams are 
constantly altering their courses, eating away on one bank and 
depositing on the other, until the channel in which they formerly 
flowed becomes choked up, and the water is compelled to seek 
another course. It is also cottain that, in this peculiar delta, the 
general course of the main waters of the (ianges has gradually 
tracked from the west towards the east, until, of late years, the 
larger body of the waters of the Ganges has united with those 
of the Brahmaputra, and have together proceeded to the sea as 
the Meghna. Every stieam, whether largo or small, flowing 
through such a flat, tends to raise ils own bed or channel by the 
deposition of the tilt and sand it holds suspended in its waters, 
and by this gradual deposition the channel bed of the stream 
is raised above the actual level of the adjoining flats. It is 
impossible to suppose a river continuing to flow along the top of 
a raised bank, if not oompolled to do so by artificial means, and 
the ooiisequonoe of this filling in and raising of its bed is that', 
at the first opportunity, the stream necessarily abandons its 
original course, and seeks a new channel in the lower ground 
adjoining, until, after successive changes, it has gradually wandered 
over the whole fiat and raised the entire surface to the same 
general level. The same process is then repeated, new channels 
are out out, and new deposits formed.. 

“Bearing these admitted principles in mind, look to the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river, 
emerging from its upper levels round the Eajmahal Hills, and 
prevented by their solid rocky hairier from cutting further to 
the west, sought its channel in the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed along the general 
course now indicated by the Bhagirathi and Hooghly. But, 
gradually filling up this channel, it was again compelled to seek a 
new course in the lower, because as yet comparatively unfilled-in, 
ground lying to the east. And, the same process being repeated. 
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it wandered sueoossively from the rooky 'western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern. If this progress eastwards was 
allowed to be suflQciently slow to admit of the gradual filling in 
of the country adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up 
to the same general level, and the larger streams or channels, 
passing through this flat to the sea, became unavoidably diminished 
in size and in the quantity and force of the water they carried, 
the main body passing round further to the east, and having 
its course in the channels successively formed there,” 

The following aooount of the botany of the district was Boxast. 
contributed for the revised edition of the Imperial Gasetieer hy 
Lieut.-Ool. Sir D. Prain, o.m.g., o.i.e., the present Director of 
the Eoyal Botanic Q-ardens, Kew. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford 
a foothold for numerous marsh species, like Sp/ienoolea, Hydrolea, 
Ammania, Bnhydra^ Wedelia, Sygrophila and Sesbania, while 
the numerous ponds and ditches are flUed with submerged and 
floating water plants, like Utricularia, Pistia, Bydrilla, Lagaro' 
siphos, Ceraiophyllum, OUelia and VaUisneria, Bemarkable 
among these for its rarity, and interesting on account of its 
distribution to Europe on the one hand, and Australia on the 
other, is the floating Droserad Aldromnda, The edges of sluggish 
creeks are lined with large sedges and buhushes ; the banks of 
rivers have a hedgelike scrub jungle of Derm, Dalhergia and 
CcBsalpina, with climbing Ipomwae, Argyreiaa and Menisperms, 
and a few trees like Pongmna glabra, BarrUiytonia acuiangula and 
TImpesia popiilnea. The sides of embankments and village sites, 
where not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with 
village shrubberies of semi-spontaneous species, like Odina, 
Zkypfiua, Acacia, Qlycosmis and Trema, often interspersed with 
clumps of planted bamboos and groves of Areoa, Moringa, Mangu 
fera and Anona. Waysides and waste places are filled 'with 
grasses and weeds, usually of little intrinsic interest, but often 
striking because of their distribution. Avery large proportion 
of the species of this class to be met ■with in the district has 
been inadvertently introduced by human agency ; besides weeds 
that are indigenous in other parts of India, these include 
European or African species like Senebrera pinnatiflda, and 
Xanlhium apesidsum, and especially American species Hke Agera- 
tum Gonyzoides, Scoparia dukis, Wissadiila rostrata, Emlvulua 
minmulasifoUiis, Pepromia pellucida, Malachra capitata, Herpestria 
chammdryoidas. Croton sparsiflorus, and many others, which not 
only hold their own with, but spread more plentifully than, 
similar weeds of truly Indian origin. 
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2-1-Parganas, 


Wild 

ANIMAlS. 


Tke following account of tlio wild auimala, game birds and 
reptiles met with, in the 24-Parga'aas is givon hy Mr. F. B. 
Erndley-Birt, i.o.s. ; 

“ The following wild animals tiro found in this district Urdfr 
Barking deer {C'ervulux inirem), spotLcd door {Axis 
hog doer {Axis poirmtix) and wild ing {Sns Jndiats). 
Order Gnruivora. — Tiger, paiithor, lishing cat, civut cat, palm 
civet, mongoose, monkey, jackal, fox, and others. 1 ,'ho more 
intorestiug aro described below ; — 

‘•The cinta'i {('ervus tixh) is commonly known as tho spotted 
door of India. It is reddish brown in colour, with disiinct white 
spots along its back and sides, Tho colour variu'i, hoM^cver, from 
a light reddish brown, in young stags, almost to black in old nuilos. 
The shading is darkest about the back, gradually fading as it 
approaolies the ventral aspect, which is white. One instance of 
albinism in a stag has boon met with. Each horn has three 
distinct points, but the short snags just above tho brow nntlors, 
found in stags iu other parts of India, aro absent in the Sundar- 
bans variety. The ordinary length of horn i.s about 25 inolros, 
with a thickness of 85 inches. These are shed very irregularly, 
antlers in velvet being met with at all times of 11 10 year. Tliis 
deer is cummon iu the jangles of the Sundarbans, and is 
found in fairly large herds along tho sea coast, whoro long glades 
of short green grass aro to bo met with. It causes groat dostruo- 
tion to paddy crops in irow clearances, leaving cover early in tlie 
afternoon, and approaching, as night comes on, quito close to tho 
hamlets of villagers. Its cry is a short high-pitclicd kind of bark, 
generally used as a signal or alarm, but also when oullijxg to ono 
another, the intensily of pitch and sharpness in a cry of alarm 
being greater than iu an ordinary call. Ordinarily it drinks the 
salt water of the rivers and crooks, though it shows its proforonce 
for fresh water as soon as tanks are dug in a now sotiloment. 
During the rutting season, stags have been observed in long 
combats, pushing each other, with antlers interlocked, up and 
down a clear bit of jungle, and uttering guttural sounds. The 
c/iitai is readily tamed, and tame ones are used by shikaris as 
decoys when sliooting. Barking deer and hog deer are not 
uncommon, but, being very shy, aro seldom seen along the bunks 
of streams. They are found in the reserved forests and uncultiv- 
ated parts of the northei'U side of the Sundarbans.- Little need 
be said of the Bengal monkey. He is harmless, and i,s common 
in all tracts which are sthl under jungle. 

“ The wild pig abounds iu the jungles of the Sundarbans, and 
is fairly common over the rest of tho district, being mot 'with 
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wherever clumps of biunhoos or undergrowth ou waste lands allord 
it cover. The young of the animal is dark brown, with longitudinal 
stripes of a lighter shade. These stripes disajopoar after a 
few montlis, and tho animal then pmls on a black coat. The 
boar is armed with loiig luslis, which, in a veteran of solitary 
habits, may monsure over 9 inches. Wild pigs go about in 
sounders of from four to ton individuals, according to the nature 
of the ground wliicli aifords them covor. Tlicy are particularly 
dostructivo t;o paddy in oar. In walking through standing 
crops, tho stalks coming between their foielegs are pressed down, 
and the grain thus brought to their mouths. The animals go 
slowly through tho fields, leaving hohiud thorn long lines of 
destroyed plants. Except in the northern pari of the district, it 
is quite impossihlo to spear pig, as tho country is not suitahlo for 
riding. Tho animals have to be shot down. This is, however, 
a poor form of sporl, as pigs are not particularly alert, or shy of 
human beings, and can bo easily got at. For the former reason 
they furnish the ordinary food of the tiger. 

“The bdgh or iigor {Felh tiyru) is fahrly common 
in the jungles of the ynndarhans. In fact, it is impossible 
to land anywhere in that tract without ci/raing across the 
pugs, or foot-prints, of tha.t animal. Jlnt inferences drawn 
from such marks, as to (hoir numbers, would ho erroneous, 'unless 
it is romombored that ligers are great wanderers, covejing 
largo distances in search of pi'Oy, and readily swimming 
across the livora and khah wluch iiitorscct tho jungles on 
all sides As an inslauce of thoir swimming capacity may 
bo mentioned llio fact that a stray tiger was not long ago 
found at tho mouth of tho Itasnlpni- river, in tho Midnaporo 
district, which had swum aoros.s from Sagar Island, the breadth of 
the river hetrveon being about eight miles. The yundarbaus tiger 
is not so large as his congener along the Tarai, or in the Central 
India jungles, the average length of males being 9 feet and or 
females 8 feet 6 inches. In thoir marking those animals varc 
greatly. The young tigors are handsomer than the old ones ; their 
colouring is more vivid, aud the stripres darker and closer together. 
A curious adaptation to enviroumeat is seen in the tigers 
frequenting the sand dunes of tho sea face. These sand dunes are 
covered with tall, brown spear-grass, and immediately behind lie 
tho glades of green herbage, on which door feed and pigs come out 
A tiger, in such surroundings, would ho rondorod conspoicuons by 
his stripes, so the sand dune tigor has ahuost lost his stripes. Tho 
last specimou examined by iho writer had haroly^half a doaon 
thin, dark Hues, , mostly .. about the .shoulder, and the coat of the 
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animal was of a tawny orange colour, well adapted to the grass 
or sand dunes. It was not an old tiger. The age of tigers can 
be toli^ by the ridge of hone that runs along the top of the brain- 
pan, which becomes more prominent as ago increases, or by the 
canine teeth. In the adult they are hollow throughout, and the 
base is open. With ago the base gets closed, and the tooth, so far 
as it shows from the gum, is Bohd. Tigers arc not gregarious in 
habit : more than two are seldom soon together, and thougli those 
may frequent the same haunt in the day, they almost invariably 
separate at night while searching for prey. They arc seldom soon 
in thosG parts during the day. These animals are extremely sus- 
pioious, and with their senses woE developed. The writer onoo 
tied up cattle in the glades along the sea coast, and, though tigers 
were in evidence on the spot for three nights in succession, they 
failed to attack such an unusual form of prey. Onoo, however, 
beef is tasted, they soon become confirmed cattle destroyers, and 
cause great loss to the villagers of the Tigers in tho 

Suudarbans very often carry away wood-cutters and others who 
frequent the reserved forests for wood or other forest produce, and 
some man-eaters have been known to stop work in new clearances 
by the frequent toll levied on human life. Tho writer has come 
across a well authenticated instance whore such a man-eater 
charged into a line of some six or eight men, working along a 
hmcl, at about 8 or 9 a. m., and carried ofi! a man from their midst. 
They are numerous in the Khulna portion of the Sundarbans, 
where they cause much loss of life. They formerly gave trouble 
in tho Baokorgunge and 24-Pargauas tracts of the Sundarbans ; 
but, with tho steady extension of cultivation, their number has 
deoreasod, and they have been forced to move southwards towards 
the Day, whore they hvo chiefly on wild pig and deer. Tigers 
breed during tho months from December to Juno, the period of 
gestation being from 14 to 15 weeks. No elephants can bo used 
in the jungles of this district, and, owing to the dense growth of 
the wild date and cane, it is impossible to beat. The only method 
of killing tigers is by sitting up over kills or bait. Like other 
animals in the Sundarbans, tigers drink the salt water of the 
rivers and creeks, so that, as a rule, there are no water-holes to sit 
over. The Government reward for their destruction is Es 60 on 
the forest reserves, and Es. 26 elsewhere. 

“ Chitta b&gh or panther {Felis pardm). The animals known to 
sportsmen as leopard and panther are really of tho same species, 
the difflerenoe being merely that of size and colour, which 
varies from melanism to albinism, though the latter is extremely 
rare. The panther is not found in the Sundarbans jungles, nor 
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is it anytMng but rare in the northern parts of the district. An 
occasional animal is heard of from time to time as frequenting 
some jungle or waste lands, but as soon as it takes to tilling goats 
and young cattle its doom is assured. Panthers have been known 
to develop into extremely dangerous man-eaters, their power of 
climbing giving them an advantage over tigers, but no such 
instance has been reported in this district of late yeara. 

“ The fishing oat {Felis mmrrtnu) is found in the Sundarbans, 
though it is a very rare animal. One speoimon was captured by 
the writer and sent to the Zoological Gtardens. It was a full- 
grown specimen, boautifully marked with the rosettes of a leopard, 
of which it was a picture in miniature. It had taken refuge in a 
tree during the high water of a spring tide. Though it could 
have swum across a fairly broad stream and escaped, it did not 
do so, but kept going short distanoes from tree to tree. The civet 
oat ( Viverra zibetha) and palm civet [Paradomrus) are found in the 
district, the latter being rare; but for a description of these 
animals tho reader is referred to standard works on mammalia. 
The jungle cat {Felis chaua) and civet oat are found in the vicinity 
of inhabited and reclaimed tracts. The ud or otter {Lutra nair) is 
found in smaU. colonies in parts of the Sundarbans. The animal 
is tamed by fishermen, and trained to drive fish into their nets. 

“ In the Sundarbans there are no game birds, except the jungle 
fowl. Owing to the absence of Jhik, no ducks are found, beyond 
smaU flights of common teal on some of the rivers. Snipe axe 
not very plentiful. Sagar Island, however, is resorted to by geese 
(greylag), which feed on the paddy fields at night. The 
northern part of the district possesses some j'hils and chars 
which are visited in the winter by the usual migratory ducks— 
common mallard, pochard, shoveller, gadwall, teal, pintail, widgeon. 
But the country here is well populated, and many guns are 
possessed by shikaris and villagers, so that ducks are too often 
disturbed to bo plentiful. Nor is their stay very long. Snipe 
(pintail, common and painted) are found during the winter on 
paddy land. Q-olden plover are also met with when- the paddy 
has been cut. Partridge and quail (button) are scarce. The 
only other game bird is tho curlew, which is found on the banks 
of aU streams. He is shy to a degree, and large flocks are often 
seen flying off on the least sign of danger. When shot during 
the cold weather, tho flesh of tho omlew of the Sundarbans is very 
delicious, but after March it tastes fishy, and is sometimes 
uneatable. The younger birds are best for the table. Of other 
birds, the common vulture (black and brown), kites, hawks 
mainas, golden orioles, sandpipers, egrets, plovers, waders, pelioans» 
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herons, owls, doves, crows, woodpeckers, jays and other small 
birds are seen. 

“ I'he Ml of tJioso wators belong inosl ly to iho carp and dog-fish 
familioa, They nro plontifnl and found at alltimos of llio year. 
Tho growlh of Calcutta lias croat.od such a demand for this 
•article of diot, that, in tho noighbourhood of Dhapii, Ifinnnnghata, 
Q-aria and other parts, paddy land has boon convortod inl,o 
fishorios l)y breaking ttio hnnds in pianos, and allowing the tide 
water to Ilow over Iho land along varions small channolK, at. I bo 
mouths of wliicli nets and traps aro laid. .'Fishing also goes on 
largely amongst tho crooks of tho Biiiahuhans, oaoh day’s catch 
being put, into largo hamhoo oylindors which, when full, aro 
towed up to tho nearest niarl.a. Tho vnri olios oommouly found 
in tho tSnndarhans aro Iho hhekti, hika, iapsi, h/atiij/ini, kun-nuhjuf, 
rekka, rncha, ehitra ox bkutura, paring, uiitj)a, bdiispdl<i, clitnh, 
mdf/ur kilt. Grabs and shrimps aro common. Good hnsinoss 
is done in slirimp.s, which aro dried and dospaicLod to Ohittagong 
and Burma. Sharks aro common in tlioso parts, and aro canglit 
in nots for the sake of tlioir fins, with whicJi tho M’aghs and 
Arakauose do good business, and ohl'iiin large profits, 
fiuMirBs, “The himbhir, or marsli (a'oeodilo {Crocodi'uH jnilufi/ ris), is 
found in tanks, jbi/ti and iho npiier roaches of all the rivers in tho 
district, Tho larger animals aro by no menns averse to attacking 
man, though this crocodile generally lives on fish and the common 
domostio auimala, which it cither cai dies itself, or iho carcasscis 
of which aro thrown into tho rivor by tho iuUahil ants, li, is a 
oannihal, and will food on the romains of its own kintl. Auol,lior 
species, tho osLnariiio crocodile (6t iuhaliils Die lower 

reaches of tho rivers right up i,o tho sea face, It. is emphatically 
the man-eating crocodile of India. It diffors from LlromlUim 
palustris in having a narroAVor lioad, witli two ridgojs on tho 
skull converging toAVard.s the snout, and, in the adult, four insload 
of five tooth in tho upper jaw, counting from tiio median lino to 
the notch. Both species aro much given to basking on tho sand 
spits and banks which are left unoovorod at loAV tide, where, 
especially during the Avinter, they will ho found lying with their 
months wide open. The Avriter has not boon able to discover 
why they should open their mouths at that season, and not at 
other times. Tho CviCudllus porosus grows to groat lengths : a 
specimen in the British Museum is recorded to ho 33 foot. It 
breeds in certain favourite rivers; tho eggs aro laid amongst a 
mounds of leaves, tho fermentation of which hatobos the young. 
The Tuldohi creek, for instance, Avill he found in Jaunaiy and 
February full of young crocodilos. As tho animals fre(inont the 
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same spots, year after year, they can be waited for and shot. The 
cry of a orooodilo is a long drawn howl, which the writer has 
liad the opportunity to hoar on two occasions. The snub-nosed 
orooodilo (incorrectly called an alligator) may be seen in large 
numbers along banks of streams, especially during the cold 
woathor . Ho is known to overturn boats for tho xourpose of 
killing Iranian beings At times they aro so daring that they 
enter homostoads at night and carry off tho first person they oan 
seizo. They also on1,cr fi.6lds during the day, and kill and carry 
away oatilo. Tlioy are most ferocious, and cause great loss of 
life. They aro often liarpooned hy village people, who go after 
thorn in l)oats for tho purpose, and not nnfrequently Lring them in 
amidst tlio rejoicings of the entire village 

During the cold weather, from November to January, there 
is an almost entire absouee of cloud and rainfall. The total 
mean rainfall for those three montlis is very little over one inch. 
Tire mean temperature falls from 72° in November to 65° in 
December and January, but humidity continues high. A feature 
of the cold season is the oooosional occurrence of low-lying fogs, 
which dissipate with the rising sun. In February the temperature 
begins to rise, the mean for the month being 69°. Southerly 
winds become more frequent wit,h the advancing year, and ithere 
i,s a period of transition cliaract.orisied by occasional thnuderstnrms, 
accompanied by rainfall. 'J'he average amounts to 1 inch in 
Feliruary and 17 inches in April. Tho moan maximum temper- 
ature iiS 96“ in April, and there is a decline of 1° in Kay. 
Night tomporature increases slowly, and the highest monthly 
average is not reached till June and July, when it is 79°. The 
mean temperature for t.ho whole year is 78°, 

In May, raonsimn weather is occasionally experienced when 
cyclonic storms occur near the head of the Bay. These storms 
bring heavy rainfall, and tho average consequently rises from 
I'J inches in April to 6g inches in May. In some years the fall as 
far heavier, e fj., in 1893 the total fall at Calcutta during May 
was 25 inches, hi 1878 it was 16 inches, and in 1866 it was 16 
inches, With tho commoncomont of the south-west monsoon, 
which generally occurs in tho latter lialf of June, but sometimes 
is deferred till the beginning of July, humidity increases to 90 
per cent, of siiluration, while heavy cloud is contiauous and 
rainfall of daily occurrence. The average rainfall is 1 1 inches 
in June, 13 inches in Jialy and August and 10 inches in Septem- 
ber. The moan temperature slowly diminishes from 85° in Juno 
to 80° in Oot,ober. During the latter half of September, and 
tlorougbout October, cloudy weather alternates |With bright 
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BUHBliine, tlie brigtt periods lengthening until they merge into 
the continuous fine •weather of the cold season. 

One of the most reniarkahle eases of heavy rainfall in the 
24-Parganas ooeuiTod in September' 1900, when, for four days, a 
shallow depression lay over South-West Bengd. During these 
four days the fall was 14 inches at Sagar Island, 32 inches at 
Diamond Ilarhour, 30 inches at Calcutta and 25 inches at 
Barraohporo, Seoi’cely less reniarkahle was the preoipitation in 
the first week of Juno 1913, when the rainfall was 17’38 inohos 
at Aliporo, 19'S3 at Basirhat, li'53 at Bnrrackporo, 13*78 at 
Baraset and 17‘18 inohos at Diamond Harbour. Heavy do'wu- 
pours also occur in short periods, chiolly accompanying thunder- 
storms. At Calcutta, slightly over an inch of rain has fallen 
within 10 minutes, equivalent to a rate of nearly 7 inohos per 
hour, and in May 1913 there were thi-oe inches in 20 minutes 
during a thunderstorm. 

The severe cyclones of the transition periods, i.e., in May and, 
later, in October and November, occasionally enter the north- 
west angle of the Bay of Bengal, in which case they move north- 
wards into South-West Bengal. Serious danger arises when a 
storm wave occurs in combination with a high tide, as happened 
in the historic cyclone of 6th October 1864. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HI8TOEY. 

Eoforenoes to this portion of tire Gangetio delta in the Malm- eaeit 
hliarata, the Raghimnsa, and some of the JPuranas show that at nistoBi 
the dawn of history it lay between the Hngdom of the Suhnias, 
in Western Bengal, and that of the Vangos, in Eastern Bengal, 
the boundaries of which were ill-defined and varied according to 
the power of their kings. The Suhmas lived near the sea coast 
on a great river, with marshes full of canes, which has been 
identified with the Bhagiratbi,* while the Vangas ai’e described 
as having fleets of warboats and a strong force of elephants. At 
the time of the Raghmansa the country appears to have been 
subject to the Yang as, for that work tells of the defeat of the 
naval forces of the Yangas by Eaghu, who “ established pillars 
of victory on the isles in the midst of the Ganges.” These 
islands, in all probability, represented the present area of the 
<i4-Parganas, which was still a fen-land intersected by rivers and 
full of morasses. Ptolemy’s map of the second century, A. D., 
indeed, shows the south of the delta as out up by rivers and 
estuaries to such an extent that it was praoticalLy a collection of 
islands. In the seventh century, A. D., the district may have 
formed part of the land of Samatata, which is desoribed by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang (Tuan Ohwang) as a low-lying 
country bordering on the sea and rich in crops, flowers and fruits. 

Its olimate was soft, its inhabitants were small of stature, of 
black complexion, and hardy. Buddhism was represented by 
30 monasteries and 2,000 priests, but the number of Hindu 
temples was far greater. General Cunningham was of opinion 
that Samatata included the whole of the delta ' between the 
Bh&girathi and the main stream of the Ganges, its capital 
being at Jessore; t but the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang seem 
to indicate that the site of this city must be identified either with 
Dacca or with some place in the Bikrampur pargana of the Daooa 
district. However this may be, Samatala appears to be merely 
another name applied to Yanga on account of its flat, low coast- 
line ; and as it is desoribed as being 3,000 /», or 500 miles, in 

* Monmohan Chatravarti, Notes on the Geography of Old Sengal, J. A. 

S. B., 1908, pp. 284,-5. 

i Ancient Geography of India (1871),' pp. 601-8. 
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circuit, as low aud moist, and as situated along tlie sea coast, there 
is nothing improhahlo in the hypothesis that it included part of 
the present district. Saraatata is also mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Samudragnpta {circa- 360 A. D,) as a tributary frontier 
kingdom of tho Gupta ompire, and Yasovarraan of Kanauj 
{circa 731 A. D ) is credited with tho conquest of Vftiiga in ilie 
Prakrit poem Oando-rdho. 

Nothing dofuiito, however, is known of tho district until 
tho end of the fifteenth century, when a few details may bo 
gathered from a Hoiigali poem of llipradasa, dat.od MOd, find from 
tlio Aiii-i-Akb/iri, which embodios tho rent-roll drawn u]) by 'l.’odar 
Mill in 1082: these, it may be montionod, are tho oarliest works 
extant in which C'aloutta is referred to. TIus poem of .Bipraddsa, 
which describes the voyage of a merchant called Oliiind Saitdagar 
from Burdwan to the sea, montions several riverside villages ftoin 
Bhatpara to liaruipur. It tells us that he passed by Aritidaha, on 
tho oast, and Glmsuri, on tlie west, and that he tlion kept along 
tlie eastern bank of tlie river and passed Oaloutta. Bhonoo 
Ohand proceeded down tho Adi Qanga, whioli, as montioned in 
(he in'cvinns chapter, was formerly (ho channel by whioli tho 
waters of (lie Ganges found their way (o the sea. I'kom tho 
Ain-i- Akbari, we find that tho district formed part of the aavkar, 
or revenue division, of Satgaon, whioli extended from near 
Sagar Island on tho south to a little above Plassey on the north, 
and from tho Kabadak river on tlio east to beyond the Hooglily 
on tliG west. The greater portion lay east of tho llooghly, 
within what are now the districts of the 2d-Pargana8 and Nadia. 
Calcutta (Kaliksta) is montionod, with two other mahd/s, as 
paying (in combination with them) a revenue of a little over 
Es, 23,000; and several of the present are found in the 

list of mahah. Four of these lie along the northern edge of the 
Sundarbans, vis., llatliiagarb, Medniraal (close to Oanuing), 
Maihati and Dhuliapur. Prom the fact that those pargaiins were 
assessed to revemue, Dr. Bloohraann is of opinion that the list of 
mahdls given in the Ain-i-Akbnri “ enables us positively to assert 
that in 1682 the northern outskirt of the Sundarbans, so far 
as it lies within tho Presidency division, corresponded almost 
exactly to tho northern boundary of the jungle marked on modern 
survey maps.”* 

Pbaiav- Tho actual ruler of the Sundarbans at this time appears 

aditta. fi Hindu chief called Pratapaditya, one of the 

chiefs known collectively as Barah Bhuiyas, who were nominally 


* Statistical Aecotmt of Bengal, Vol, I, p. 381, 
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vassals of tke Emperor, but really enjoyed independenoe in 
tlie soutb. and south-east of tbe G-angetic delta, Akbar’s 
armies wore occupied in quelling a dangerous military revolt and 
in campaigns against the turbulent Afghans, who wero in a 
state cf constant rebellion and bad actually made themselves 
mastors of Ori,ssa and part of Bengal. Ho bad oonse- 
quoutly not been able to reduce to comjdoto stibjeotion this 
outlying part of his dominions, and tho Barah Bhuiyas, secure 
in the rolreai. which the groat -walorways and ,swn.mps seonred 
thorn, wore for a liino able to defy bis power, Tliere wero 
in Bengal, says Dn Jarrio,* prefects of twelve kingdoms, w'ho 
obcj'ed no one, ptnid no tribute and dispdajod a royal S]dondour, 
They did not, however, call themselves kings, bntBoionea — Avhich 
is merely a Latin translation of Bhuiyas, 

A halo of legend attaches to Bratapaditya, who is regarded 
by Bengali Hindus as a national horo. Briefly, tradition 
relates that his father, Bikraniadit,ya, established the fortunes of 
the house and made his capital at lawaripur, now a small village 
in the Khnlua district about 12 miles soutb of Kaligauj ; it 
was also known as Tasobara, of which the colloquial equivalent 
is Jasor, He was eventually supplanted by his son Pratapa- 
ditya, who removed the capital to Dlmmghilt, another place in 
tho Snndarbaiis, tho actual site of which is doubtful, but which 
cannot have heen very far friim Iswaripnr. Pratapaditya 
extended tho limits of his kingdom by conquest, till all the 
surrounding country ackuowl edged his rule. Ho declared himself 
indoiiuudent of tho Mughal Emperor, and such was his power and 
prowess tbat ho defeated, ono after another, the imperial generals 
sent against him. In course of time he beoame tyranuioal, and 
assassinated bis nnolo, Itaja Basaut Ilai, and all but one of his 
children. Nemesis followed, for an anuy sent, or commanded, 
by Man Siugb, Q-overnor of Bengal from 1589 to 1604, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the recesses of the Suiidarbans. Pratapa- 
difcya was taken by surprise, his capital was captured and ho 
himself made prisoner. He escaped, however, the ignominy of 
being paraded a captive in tho imperial city, for, preferring death 
to dishonour, he swallowed some poison that he kept concealed 
in a ring. 

Pratapaditya is identiliod with the king of Ohandecan, or 
Oiondecan, who is mentioned several times in the letters of 
J Gsuit missionaries who visited Bengal at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The first to come to Bengal ■ were two priests named 

* Mistoire dea choaea plua mSmorahlea adnemics anm Tndea Orientalea' 
Bordeaux, 1C08-14'. 
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Fernandez and Josa, wlio, on their arrival at Hooghly in 1598, 
were invited by the king of Cbandeoan to pay Mm a visit. The 
aooount of their journey given by Fernandez shows that the 
route lay through the Sundarbans, the king holding his oourt at 
a place situated half way between OMttagong and Hooghly. 
The king’s dominions, ho says, ware so extensive, that it would 
take 15 to 20 days to traverse them. The country had a groat 
trade in boos’ wax, wMoh was produced in the jungles ; it was 
infested by daooits, and ho and his companion eneountorod 
great dangers, both from them and from tigers, before thoy 
reached Ohandooan, Next year Josa was joined at that place 
by another Jesuit priest named Fonseca, who wrote that tho 
king received him with great Mndness : indeed, no Christian 
princo could have behaved better. A church was even built at 
Chandecan, which was dedicated to Jesus Christ: this was 
the first Christian church erected in Bengal. A few years 
later, in or shortly after 1G02, some Jesuit priests went to 
Chandecan with Carvalho, the Portuguese commander of the 
island of Sandwip. The king promised to befriend them, but 
meditated treachery. Ho summoned Carvalho to “Jasor,” and 
there had him put to death,* while tho Jesuit priests were driven 
out. It remains to add that Purohas also mentions tho reception 
of the Jesuit mission by Pratapaditya — “ Tho king of Chande- 
can (wMoh lieth at the mouth of the Ganges) caused a Jesuit 
to rehearse the Decalogue. . . . This king and the others of 
Bacolat and Arakan have admitted tho Jesuit into their coimtry.” 

Mr. Beveridge identifies Chandecan with PratapSditya’s capital 
of Dhumghat, which he places in the neighbourliood of the modern 
Xaliganj in the Khulna district.? Another theory is that it was 
Sagar Island. Tho latter theory is accepted by Babu Eadhakumud 
Mookerji, who in his History of Indian Shipping, points out that 
Chandecan was one of the oMef centres of Hindu naval activity 
during Man Singh’s viceroyalty. “ By far the 'most important 
seat of Hindu maritime power of the times in Bengal was that 
established at Chandikan, or Sagar Island, by the construc- 
tive genius of Pratap&ditya, the redoubtable ruler of Jessoro. 
Numbers of men-of-war were always to be found ready for battle 

* The murder was intouded to secure tho favour of the king of Arakan. 
Kedar Ray, of Sripur (in tho Dacca district), another of tho Barah Bhuiyas, had 
obtained possession of the island in 1002 and placed it in charge of Carvalho. 
An attempt was made by tho king of Arakan to take it, but was unsuccessful. 

t Bakla, which was ruled over by another of tho Barah Bhuiyas. It 
comprised portions of the present districts of Baokorgiuige and Dacca. 

J Wtre the iSandoriaM inhabited in ancient times ? J. A. S, B., Vol. XDV, 
1876. 
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and in a seaworthy condition at that naval station. There were 
also three other places where Pratap huilt his shipyards and 
dockyards : these were Dudhali, Jahajaghata, and Ohakrasi, 
where his ships were built, repaired and kept,*” It is said that 
a Portuguese admiral of Pratapaditya (named Eodda) defeated 
the Mughal forces in a battle fought at the confluence of the Adi 
Ganga and Bidyadhari ; at this spot there is a group of temples, 
with an old image of Kali, the foundation of which is asoribed 
in the Bangadhipa Parajaya (by Babu PratSp Ohandra Ghosh) to 
Baja Basant Rai, the unole of Prat5paditya,t 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the emporium for 
the sea-borne trade of Bengal was Satgaon on the Saraswati, not ExGuien: 
far from the town of Hooghly. The Portuguese shared in this 
trade, but, owing to the shallowness of the upper reaches of the 
river, their heavily laden sea-going vessels eould not go up there, 
but had to anchor off Garden Reach to load and discharge, their 
cargoes being taken up and down the Hooghly in ooimtry boats, 

On the arrival of the Portuguese fleet every year, a bazar of Tnnt, 
huts sprang up at Bator, on the oast bank, to be burnt down on 
its departure and re-erected next year on its return. In con- 
seijuenoe of the silting up of the Saraswati, Satgaon was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly, and some of its 
inhabitants migrated to the western bank. Pour families of 
Bysakbs, and one of Seths, founded the village of Gobindpur (on 
the site of the present Port William in Calcutta), and another 
market was established at Sutanuli, the site of which is now 
occupied by the north of Calcutta, The name of the latter place, 
which means cotton market, shows that it was a bazar for the sale 
of country-made yarns and cloth. In addition to the Bengali 
population, the new settlement appears to have attracted Armenian 
merchants, for a tombstone in the churchyard of 8t. Nazareth, 
an Armenian church in Calcutta, bears an epitaph to the 
memory of the wife of “the charitable Sookeas,”who died in 1630. 

It was here that the English, under Job Oharnook, sought a 
refuge after their abandonment of the Hooghly factory in 
1686. 

There had for some time been friction between the English 
and the Mughals, owing to the exactions of the latter and their 
interference with the Company’s trade ; and Hedges, the Company’s 
Agent in Bengal, repeatedly urged that they should definitely 
break with the local government, and build a fort on Sagar 


* Mistory of Indian SMpfing and Maritime Aotioity (1912), p, 218. 
t Bengal i’aai and Iresent (April 1908), Vol, II, p. 259. 
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Island lor thoir own protection and tlio maintouaneo of tlLeir 
trade. In 1G83 the Directors expressed thenisolves against the 
view of “onr late Agent and soiuo of onr Captains, that tliero is no 
way to mend onr condition hut by seizing and fortifying one of 
those pleasant islands in tlio Ganges about the Braces.” Not long 
ailerwards other eounsols prevailed, and the Directors recorded 
their opinion tliat the Mugbnl Governors, having “got the kitaek 
ol trampling upon ns, and oxiortiug what ibo}' pluaso of cmr eslato 
from Us, by tho besieging of our factories and slopjiing of onr 
boats upon tlio Ganges, will never forbear doing so till wo liavo 
made them as sensible of our power as wo have of our truth and 
justice.” Eventually, they desiiatobeda fleet of six sbijis and tbreo 
frigates, under Nicholson, with orders to talco on board all their 
officers in Bengal, send an idtiniatimi to the Nawab, and, if bo 
failed to give a satisfaoi.or>’ answer, seize Cbiitagong, wliieh was 
to bo fortified and placed under Charuoelc ns Q-overnor. 

The ariival of tJio lioe/iesfer and ono frigate ai, llonglily, and 
also of some reinforoomonts from Madras, brought up llio strength 
of tho forces under Gluirnook to dOU men. Hostilities hioke out, on 
tbo 28th October IGSH, and t'harnock soon realized that witli such 
a small command, and at such a distance from tlm sea, lio could not 
hold out against the overwhelming army whioli tho Mugbals 
could bring up. A.ccordingly, after some fruitless nogoliations, 
he embarked bis forces* on the 20th December 1080, and. drop- 
ping down the iloogbly, sought refuge at Sulanuti. “During 
January, 1087, be erected some liovels on the rivtr bank of 
Sutainiii, oven hoped for permission to build a fa of ory, and got 
the length of signing twelve articles with the Yiceroy’s agent, 
wbieli eonfirmod tbo in'ovieus grants of Irudo to tbo English, 
oustoius free. But in Eebinary, the swamps having shrunk to 
their cold weather dimensions, the Yieeroy put an end to parleys 
by sending an army to crush the new sottleniont. ‘ Tho country 
all up in arms around us, aud without any hope of peace,’ wrote 
Oharnock, the English had again to take to tboir ships, and seek 
refuge seventy miles further down the river, where, amid the 
tidal fiats and creeks of Hijili, its waters merge into the sea.”t On 
the way they stormed and took the fort of Tanua (wJiioh stood on 
tho site of the present Botanical Gardens), an exploit laconically 
described by Oharnock in tho word3~“On tlie lllh February 
assaulted and took his fort at Tanna, with the loss only ol a man’s 

* Aci'oi’ding to tlio Xiiijazti-s-Saldiin, Clianiock sigiiiillzud Ilia ilojmi'lm’e by 
biirniiig part o£ the town by moans o£ a Ions, wliicli liu turned on it from (he duc]t 
of his ship !' 

t Himter’s Sittory of BrUisli India, Vol. II, p. 257. 
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, leg, and some wounded.” Furtlior down tho river they plundered 
and destroyed the Nawab’s granaries and salt depdts, and also 
captured and carried olf all the vessels they mot At Ilijili, 
, Oharnooli: hold out against an army of 12,000 men until June 
1087, when ho secured a treaty by which the English were allowed 
to settle along the Hooghly, but wore forbidden to go beyond the 
Tanna forts and bad to lUstoro all tlio vessels they had taken. 

Prom Ilijili, tho English moved to Uluberia in tlie Howrah 
disl'i'iot, which was thought to be a good site for a seitlemenb. 
“Tour town of Ulluberreah,” wrole tho Court of Directors, 
“hath, we undersfand, depth of water suffioient to make docks 
and conveniences for the repairing of any of our biggest ships and 
is a honlthful place. We hope you may so manage that jjlaoe or 
town of Ulluberreah, wliioh you have articled fur, that it may in 
time become a famous and well governed English colony,”* 
Eventually, liowevor, it was decided to ooncentrate at Sntanuti, 
as appears from a letter, dated 30th September 1089, in which the 
Bengal Council referred to “ our reasons for tlie altering of our 
opinion about Ullaberroah and pitching on CJuitanuttee as the 
best and fittest on the main,” and stated that they were satisfied 
that Uluheria had been inisropresentoil by tliose sent to survey it. 

Accordingly, in September 1087, Oharnook again came to 
Sntanuti and set f 0 work to make a permanent settlement there. 
“ Ho again opened ‘negooiations’ for leave to build a factory, and 
meanwlulo luitted the remnant of Ids froops on the high eastern 
bank. Por a year ho laboured at the double taslc of buying a 
permit from tho Viceroy, aud eroctiug a factory in anticipation of 
it. With infinite labour aud onduranco of misery, througli the hot 
weather and drenching rains of 16S8, he flirew up a rough shelter 
for bis ague-stricken followers, and began some poor defensive 
works. To bim arrived on September 20, 1388, Captain Heatb, 
witli anotber reproacbful despatob from the Directors, and orders 
to j)nt the whole survivors on board ship aud to sail for the oon- 
qnest of Obitlagong.”t The expedition sailed in November 
1688, but was a lamentable iailnre. Nothing was done at 
Chittagong, and the fleet soiled back to Madras, where 
“Oharnook ate out his heart for fiftoeu weary months.” 
In Pebruary 1690, the Emperor granted the English a new 
license for tiaile, and the Viceroy of Bengal issued a permit 
authorizing thorn l.o roturn to Bengal, while, in. return for the 
payment of Es. 3,000, Oharnook received a guarantee that 


• Iliiilgaa Diiuy, Vol. II, p. 75. 

Hiintort Mtsiori/ of JBnlisJt India, Vol. II, p, 260. 
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their trade should he free and exempt from local exactions. 
“Having received His Highness’ guarantee, Oharnook and his 
refugees at Madras made their way through the monsoon 
tempests of 1690 to tho Hooghly river. At length on Sunday, 
August 24, 1690, at noon, tho weather-beaten band anchored, 
for tho third time, in tho long pool of Calcutta. With a poor 
guard of 30 soldiers all told, they scrambled up tho steep mud 
bank, which was thonooforward without a break to grow into tho 
British capital of India. They ‘ found the place in a deplorable 
condition, nothing being left for our present accommodation, and 
the rain falHng day and night.’ Oharnook’s own follow- 
servants, huddled together on tho malarious river bank, almost 
mutinied for a return to their houses and gardens in Hooghly 
town.* But the old man knew that tho Company’s goods could 
never be safe so far beyond the guns of its sea-going ships. He 
had had enough of fenceless factories, and ho resolved to create 
for his masters a stronghold which should be a surer guarantee 
than any /armdn, oven if he perished in the attempt. Ho 
polished : but not until by two more yours’ of endurance he had 
founded Calcutta. 

“They were two miserable years. The buildings which ho 
set up with so much labour and peril in 1688 had been burned. 
Three ruined earth hovels alone remained on the high river 
bank, and tho wretched band had to Hve in boats during the 
most unhealthy months of the year. Throughout the pitiless 
monsoon months of 1690, Oharnook straggled on, erecting 
such shelter as he could ‘with mud walls and thatched till we 
can get ground whereon to build a factory,’ In tho scorching 
summer of 1691, we still find him and bis dospondiug foEowers 
dwelling in only ‘tents, huts and boats’. It is no wonder that 
tho weaker brethren continued to clamour for their ‘ profitable, 
easy old habitations’ in Hooghly town. Nor it is surprising that 
Oharnock sent homo an incomplete cargo that year, for which the 
superior Council, amid tho comfort and plenty of Madras, soundly 
rated him. Yet Calcutta grow. Its deep pool attracted the 
trade from the Dutch and French settlements higher up the river, 
and Armenians began to flock to a place where they felt safe. 
But the fever-haunted swamjos which stretched behind the river 
bank exacted a i terrible price for its prosperity. ‘Death over- 
shadowed every living souh’t The name of Calcutta was 

* Tho poverty of Charnook's resourcos may bo realized from tba fact that two 
iQon whom ho Bont to Hooghly had to supply him with such nooessary articles as 
a pair of gharas, threo large dishes and a dozen plates. 

t Wilson’s Marly Amals of the Mngluh in Bengal, p. 208. 
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identified with Golgotha, the place of skulls. Within a decade 
after Oharnook finally landed on the deserted rivor hank in 1690, 
it had become a busy mart with 1,200 English inhabitanis, of 
whom 460 were buried between the months of August and 
January in one year.* The miseries of the feyer-strioken band 
throughout 1690 and 1691 are not to be told in words, ”f 

The mortality of the pioneer settlers is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the only place on which they could 
build their houses was a narrow strip of land on the river bank, 
and that inland stretched a swampy jungle and brackish lagoons. 
It has before now been pointed out that the place seemed marked 
out by nature as unfit for human habitation, “It is stated 
by Marshman that the reason for Ohainock leaving Uluberia 
was tho unbealthiness of that locality ; but he certainly did not 
gain much in that respect hy tho change, 'I'hough cillowod by 
the Nawab to ohooso any site below Ilooglily, he selected perhaps 
the most unhealthy site on the whole river. The Salt Water 
Lake on the east left masses of dead, putrid fish as the water 
receded in the dry season, while a dense jungle ran up to 
where Government House now stands. The new settlement 
was situated about 160 nriles from tho sea, The south wind — the 
only mitigation of tho fierce tropical heat which yirevails from tho 
end of March to October — blows over sail marshos and steaming 
rice lands on its way to tho city. Its almost uniform dead level, 
with depressions lying below tho level of high water in spring- 
tides, renders it difficult to drain properly, while tho soil on whioh 
the town is built possesses every quality whioh the site of human 
habitation ought not to posseBB.”+ The writer oonoludes that 
Oharnook selected Sutanuti for “ some insorutable reason,” while 

• Hamilton’s Mast Indies, II, 7, 8, 

t Hunter’s Hisioiy of British India, II, 266-208. 

JSterndalo’sHwiw-tcaZ Aoaomt of the Oalcutta CoUeetorate (1885). Sternclali, 
also points out that less than 200 years ago tho entire site was described aS a place 
o£ mists, alligators and wild hoars”, and that OA-en 80 years lator " Chowringhee 
was out of town, and bearers charged double fare for going to it, while at 

night servants returned from it in parties, having loft their good clothes behind 
them through fear of daooits, which infested its outskirts. When we consider the 
labour and expenditure incurred in making modern Calcutta what it is, we must 
adm t the appropriateness of the motto adopted by tho Corporation for the city 
arms — ler ardua stabilis esto”. 

The Indian view of tho salubrity of Calcutta was no more favourablo, Tho 
author of the Miyazn-s-Saldiin pithily snmniod it up ns follows in 1788 : “Its air 
is putrid, its water salt, its soil damp. ” Its climate for eight months in tho year 
was very unhealthy, and the best that he could say of tho remaining four was that 
they were “ not very unhealthy.” 

It is almost superfluous to add that Calcutta lias beoii inu-ifiod and rendered 
sanitary, like other tropical cities such as Havana, Colon, Vera Cruz and Rio do 
•neito, which were once regarded ns pest-houses. 

H 
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popularly Ms choice is often ascribed to chance.* The story 
is that he was delighted with the charms of tlie place while 
smoking a hookah in the shade of n larg'O ;«/;«/ tree near the site 
of the present Sealdah station or of a mm tree jicar the prcscht 
Nimtala Ghat. 

It has already been shown, however, that England had roalisied 
the insecurity of settlements planted in the midst of populous 
cities, and exposed to every outburst of liostility or caprice of tlvo 
local Governors. The policy of securing a fortified post at or near 
the mouth of the Ganges had long beon urged upon the Diroctors, 
and was at last accepted by them ; and the passage from t he Bengal 
Council letter quoted above makes it clear that the selection of 
Sutanuti was the result of deliberate judgement, it being held to 
bo “ the best and fittest place on the Main." Sutanuti was, in 
fact, chosen for commercial and strategic reasons, The Ilooghly 
river tapped the trade of the Ganges Valley, and Sutanuti was 
situated at the highest point at which the river was navigable 
for sea-going vessels. It was, moreover, protected against attack 
by the river on the west and by morasses on the oast, and it 
could be defended by the guns of the shipping. 

EvaoPBAN English wore not the first European nation to settle in 

Sbttib- the district. The Portuguese are said to have occupied Tkrdaha 
HEKT8. Bidyadhati, at the spot where Tolly’s Nullah now 

joins that river, a century before the foundation of Oaloutta. 
They combined piracy with trade, and Obamiel Creek, the branch 
of the Hooghly which separates SSgar Island from the mainland, 
was known in the eighteenth century as Rogues River, from the 
Portuguese and Magh corsairs who infested it. The Dutch had 
established a factory for salting pork at Barnagore before the end 
of the seventeenth century, and, later, maintained a station at 
Palta for sea-going vessels. Streynsham Master, the President 
of Madras, who visited Bengal in 1676, states tliat tlie Diitob had 
a hog factory at Barnagore, where they killed about 3,000 hogs a 
year, and salted them for their shipping ; while Hamilton, in 1706, 


*.Enilyai’d Kipling, for instance, writes in a Tale of Two CUiesiwDepartmental 
Duties : 

“'riius tire uiifl-clay lialt of Charnock — more’s tko jiity — 

Grow a City. 

As the fungus sprouts chaotic from its bod, 

So it spread — 

Chance-directed, chanco-orectod, laid and built 
On the silt — 

Palace, byre, hovel — poverty and pride 
Side by side ; 

And, above the packed and pestilential town, 

Death looked down.” 
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refers to the ladies of easy virtuo who made their homes ^ere, 
Tiefeutaller also says that Bornagore was famous for its hafla 
cloths, and Prioo, in his Observations, says the oloth factories there 
determined Oharuook to oliooso Calcutta as the site for his new 
settlement. 

Tlio Dixtoh took litllo part in the political dissensions of the 
time, but oooasioually had to assort themselves, in order to prevent ’ 
their trade hoipg stifled by the exactions of tho Mughal officials, 
who frequently held up the flotillas of cargo coats proceeding up 
and down the rivor. In IGS'J, we find that a squadron of four 
Dutoh ships from Batavia auohored at Barnagoro, in order to bring 
the Muglial Q-overnor to reason by means of a naval demonstra- 
tion. It had tho desired efteot, for the embargo on thoir cargo 
boats was withdrawn. A little later they were again embroiled 
with tho Mughal authorities, and withdrew from their settlements, 
but in 1686, when war broke out between the Nawab and the 
English, they were again jmt in possossion of their factory and 
bazar at Bamagoro, and appear to have done a good trade. 
Admiral Stavorinua, who came on a visit to Bengal, from Batavia, 
at the end of 1769, Btaf;ea that only an nndor-offioer of tho Eiacal 
of Ohinsura rosidod at Bamagoro, but tho Dutoh flag was kept 
flying, and a house was maiutainod for the accommodation of any 
of their servants who happonod to stay there. Ho wrifeB — “ The 
coarsest sort of bhio liandkoroluevos aro made here ” ; also — ■ 
Bamagoro is famous on anoount of the groat number of ladies of 
pleasure who reside tlioro, and who pay a monthly recognition l,o 
tho Eisoal of Oliinsiira for the oxoroise of thoir profession,” Of 
the small settlement at Ealta, where the English took refuge 
after tho capture of Oaloutta by Sixfij-ud-daula in 1757, he 
writes—" The Eisoal of Cliinsura koops one of his officers here to 
have an eye on tho illicit and smuggling trade, that is, in such 
cases when matters have not been settled with the Eisoal, and a 
proper consideration made for his connivance.” 

In the early part of tho eighteenth century, tho ill-fated and 
short-lived Ostend Company appeared among the ranks of tho 
competitors for the trade of Bengal. The merchants of Ostend, 
Antwerp and other towns in the Netherlands, had long been 
anxious to have a share in the ooramerce with tho Indies, and in 
1722 auoooeded in obtaining from tho Emperor of Austria (in 
whose dominions tire Nothorlands woro then inoludod) a charter 
authorizing thorn to form a Company, known as tho Ostend 
Company, to trado with tlie Bast Indies. Shortly before tlioy had 
secured this charter, one of tho ships which they had sent out as 
a private venture arrived in tho Hoogldy, and, with tho assistance 
of the French at Ohaudernagoro, succeeded in getting a full cargo, 

D 2 
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' Before sailing for Europe, the captain applied to the Nawab, 
Murshid Euli Ehan, for aomo land on which to erect a factory, in 
case a company was incorporated. His request was readily 
granted by the Nawab, who, it is said, was not only anxious to 
increase the trade of the province, but also to introduce rivals to 
the English. Ho therefore assigned the Flemish the village of 
• Banldbazar, on the bank of the Hooghly. The name of this 
village has dissappoarod from the maps, and its site can only bo 
identified from old charts, which allow that it was situated near 
Garulia and ].'alta, about 3 miles north of Barraokporo. Here 
the Eloniish factors at first resided in houses made of mats and 
bamboos, but they afterwards erected brick dwellings, built a wall 
round their factory, with bastions at the angles, and ex- 
cavated a channel loading to the rivor, with a depth sufficient to 
admit sloops of a considerable burthen. 

Misfortune dogged the company from the outset. The first 
ship sent by it to Bengal, tlio Emperor 0/iarks, which carried 30 
guns, was lost whilo going up the Hooghly. The greater part of 
the cargo was, however, saved, and the olficors and crew succoodod in 
reacliing Bankibozar. fi'heir success in trade* was regarded with 
great jealousy by the Dutch and English, who are said to have 
bribed the Faujdur, or Oommaudant, at Hooghly, to make a false 
representation to the Nawab of the strength of the fortifications at 
Bankibazar, and of the danger of allowing them to retain a place of 
such strength within a few miles of Hooghly. The Nawab believed 
the report, and ordered the closure of the factory. The Flemish 
defied his order, and made ready for resistance. The Faujd§r 
then sent a large force from Hooghly, under the command of Mir 
Jafar, who invested the-place from the land side and, expecting 
a long siege, throw up entronohments to protect his men from the 
Flemish fire. The besieged, however, completely commanded the 
river, and only permitted such boats to pass as they pleased. The 
French at Ghandornagore, moreover, while protending to assist in 
negotiations for peace, smuggled in arms and ammunition. 
Among others, the Flemish captured the son of a rich Mughal 
merchant of Hooghly, whom they detained as a hostage. The other 
merchants of that town brought pressure to bear on the Faujdar to 
secure his release, and a truce was declared for a few days, at the 
end of which ho was sot free, on his father paying a heavy ransom. 
After this, the siege was vigorously pushed on, and supplies out 


* According to Stownrt, they complotoly ostnldislied tlie Ostend trade in 
Bengal liy undorsoUing the other EuroiJonns, 'Iho Riijamt-s-Salatin pictur- 
esquely states that they set the cap of vanity on the head of pride, and bragged that 
they would sell velvet, wool and silk fabrica as cheap as gunny cloth. 
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olf. The Indians all deserted and left the Europeans to their 
fate. The garrison -was reduoed to fourteen persons, but they 
oflered such a desperate resistance, and served their guns with 
suoh accuracy, that none of the Mughal troops dare advance from 
their entrenchments. The Agent himself had his arm shot off by 
a cannon baU, and, realizing that further resistance was useless, 
embarked with the survivors at dead of night, and reached in 
safety one of the Elemish vessels lying in the river, in which he 
set sail for Europe. Next morning the Mughal troops took 
possession of the factory, and razed its fortifications to the ground, 

In 1727, the opposition of the European maritime powers 
forced the Court of Yienna to suspend the Company’s charter for 
7 years, but, in spite of this, the factory at Bankibazar appears to 
have been rooocupied, and private merchants occasionally sent out 
ships to India. Stewart tells us that, “ as the Agent of the head 
of the factory in Bengal was a person of great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes.” In 
order to stop this ilheit trade, the EngHsh despatched a squadron, 
with orders to enforce a blockade. The Commodore sent two of 
his ships to take two of the Ostend ships that were anchored 
between Calcutta and Bankibazar. The Ostend vessels mado no 
fight. The Tliuresa, tho smaller of the two, struok her colours 
without filing a shot, and was taken to Calcutta ; the other, slip, 
ping her cable, took rofugc under tho guns of tho Bankibazar fac. 
tory, where tho English did not venture to follow her, and escaped. 
In spite of all their misfortunes, the Elemish appear to have kept 
up tho factory at Bankibazar until 1714, when they were again 
expelled.* The Company itself after a preoarious existence, 
prolonged by the desire of the Austrian Government to participate 
in the East India trade, became bankrupt in I784.t 

* Sengal JPuhlic Consultations, October 14, 1744. M. Law alao refers, in a 
letter, dated 1‘7SG, to “ the affair of the Ostend Ooinpany ” in 1744. Isolated 
factors were stationed at Bankibazar until I74t (Imperial Qmetteer of India, II 
466). 

+ Stewart’s History of Bengal (1813), pages 4S3 —26, and Sigazu-s-SaWin 
(translation by Maulavi A bdus Salum, 1904), pages 276 — 78. 

There is oonsider/ih!o confusion about the Ostend Company in works that 
refer to the settlement at Bankibazar. The Uiyazu-s- SaUtin ascribes its establish- 
ment and defence to the D.anes. Stewart, while stating that it was owned by the 
Ostend Company, calls it tho Gorman factory, and its defenders Germans. 
Mr. S. C. Hill in Bengal in I7B6-S7, though he refers in the body of his work to 
the Ostend Oompany, enters it in tho index as " the Bmden Company or Prussian 
BottlemeDL”, and snonka of ( ho defence of Bankibiiziu’ by tho Emdenors. There is 
similar confusion about the date of tho capture of Bankibazar by the Mnghals. 
Stewart gives tho date as 1788, and Orme as 1744, while Alexander Hamilton, in 
A New Aooount of the Bast Indies, gives it as 1723. The last dale must bo 
accepted, for Hamilton’s book was published in 1737, and tho whole affair is attribut- 
ed by the Mgaxu-s-Saldtin to tho time of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1726, 
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Thb To rovort to tlio liistory of tlio EiigliBli soUlemout, the rehol- 

Eigk- lion of Suhha Siugli, which brolco out in 10!)(), aoomod at one time 
Cbmtpbt. fhroatou its very oxiatouco. Tiio rohola ovorrau the country as 
far- as tho weetox:h hank of tlio lloogJily, captured llooghly itaolf, 
and, crossing tho livor, Ruuaoodod in capturing Murshidahad. One 
band even aiiproaohod Sulauuti and sotflroto tho villages near it, 
but tho naiumdars of tho neighbourhood attacked and drove 
tliom oil with tho loss of ninety niou. Tho English wore forced 
to have a ship at anchor in tlio Unogldy, in order to prevent the 
rebel bands from crossing tho rivor, and whon a body of tho 
insurgents hosiogod tho Taima fort, they lent tho eoiniuaudant a 
vossol to serve 'as a guard-shiii, ■with tlio help of wliich ho ropulsod 
tho attack. In their fear for tho safety of tho sottloinont, they 
applied to tlio Nawkh for porniissiou to fortify their sottleinont, 
and on being told that they might defend thomsolves, sot to work 
to build a fort. 

In 1608, they obtained from Trinco Azimu-sh-slian, grandson 
of Aurangzeh, who had become Nawab of Bengal, permission to 
purohaso from their existing huldoru tho right of ronling tho (hroe 
villages of Oalentta, Gobindpur and Sutanuti. Eor this concossion 
thoy paid tho Briuoo Its. 16,000, and thereby aoipdrod a do/inito 
status as zamlncUr of tho throe villages, for which they paid an 
annual rovomie of Its, 12,000. Thoy followed this up by ap 
embassy to tho Emporor Ean'ukhsiyar’a court at Dellii, to proouro 
tho recognition of thoir rights, and porniissiou to purchase property 
on the hank of tho Hooghly. Tho Emporor granted tho permis- 
sion sought for, but it was, to a great oxtont, rondorod nugatory 
by tho opposition of the Nawah. 

In 1742, tho English merchants wore again exposed to tho 
alarms of war, for tho Marathas woro raiding tho country on the 
west of tho Hooghly, aud their cavalry might oven swoej) down 
upon Calcutta. Tho Tiyross was moorod olf Porrin I’oint, to 
keop guard over tho rivor, aud in 1748 tho Mara tha Ditch was 
commenced. This ditoh, or moat, took off from tho Hooghly, and 
was intended to stretch in a somicirolo from Sutanuti on the 
north, to GoMndpur on tho south, a length of about seven miles : 
the lino planned for it corresponded roughly with what is now 
the OMtpur Canal on the north, and thonco first south, and then 
west, with the present Circular liood. Beginning at the Hooghly 
on the north, three miles woro completed in six months, hut tho 
alarm then subsided, and tho ditoh was never completed ; the 
portion of it running eastward from tho Hooghly was ovontually 
utilized in tho construction of tho Chitpur Canal, Tho danger of 
a Maratha raid was not, however, really over, for the ConmUations 
of March 1748, refer to the Mai’alhas having captured “Tanner’s 
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S'ort,” i.e., tlio Muglinl fort at Tanna, but fortunately for the 
Eoglish they did not attempt to cross the Hooghly. 

Of the internal state of tho district at this time there is 
unfortunately little record. It is known, however, that the 
people were exposed, not only to llio sudden fury of cyclones, but 
also to cpnstant raids by piratical freebooters and slave- dealers. 
Such a cyclone burst on 30lh Septoinher 1737, when Calcutta 
“ looked like a place that had hoon bonaharded by an enemy.” 
Q-reat damage was done to the sliipping, all the boats and small 
craft were destroyed, and “ tho storm laid the whole black town, 
throughout I he Honourable Oomirany’s bounds, in so much that 
hardly 20 thatched liousos wore standing next day.”* The raids 
of I’ortuguese and Magh pirates had long been the terror of the 
people in wverain tracts. Stroynslmm Master states in liis diary 
of 30th November 1070, that the fort of Tanna had been built to 
check the incursions of pirates from Arakan, and that, ten or 
twelve years before, they had carried off the people of the 
riverside villages to their slave market at Pipli, “ in consequenoe 
of which none durst live lower than this place.” 

Tlie SundarbauB wore infested by these corsairs, and a chain 
had to be run across the Hooghly between Calcutta and Sibpur to 
prevent them extending their raids np the river, t According to 
the East India Ghmiicle for .17-58, the Maghs, in Fehruaiy 1717, 
carried off from the southern parts of Bengal no loss than 
1,800 persons — men, wonion and ohildron. They were taken to 
Arakan, where the king chose tho artisans, about ono-fourth of 
tho number, to bo bis slaves ; the rest wore sold into slavery, at 
prices varying from Hs. 20 to Es. 70, and set to work on 
the land. Slavery was also common in Calcutta, as we may 
realize from the remarks of Sir William Jones, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court, in 1785—“ Hardly a man or woman exists 
in a corner of this populous town who hath not at least one 
slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved for a life 
that seldom fails of being miserable. Many of you, I presume, 
have seen large boats filled with such children coming down the 


* 0, R. Wilsoiij A Short Misiory of Old I'ori William in Bengal. 

+ From the Siyaxu-s- Saldlin wo learn that the officer in charge of tho fort at 
Makhwa, or Tanna, kept an iron chain (every link whereof wna ton soers in weight) 
ready nlongaide tho walls, to block the passage of pirate boats coming up the river. 
Tho author gives n travollors’ yarn about Chornock forcing a passage on his way 
to Hijili in 1687. Tlio Comniandant had rocoivod orders not to allow tho English 
ships to pass, and had accordingly laid the chain from one bank to another. 
Charnock, however, cut through the chain with an English sword and sailed dowt) 
the river. 
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river for open sale at Oalcntta. Nor can you be ignorant that 
most of them weru stolen from their parents, or bought, perhaps 
for a measure of rice, in time of scarcity.” 

On the 20th Juno 1750, Calcutta was taken by Siraj-ud-daula, 
and the tragedy of the Blaoa Hole followed, llrake, the 
Glovernor, pusillanimously deserted his charge, and lied to the 
ships, not witliout risk, for several muskets wore fired at him by 
the enraged men whom ho abandoned to their fate, but none of 
them hit him. Even on tho ships, Brake and the survivors were 
not safe, for when they attempted to make their way down the 
river, they wore forced back by tho guns of Eort Tanna, and two 
of the smaller vessels were driven ashore, They aooordingly 
returned to their anchorage off Q-obindpur, and remained there till 
the 24th, when they wore joined by throe ships from Bombay 
that had run tho gauntlet. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 
they set sail, and after losing another vessel, which ran ashore off 
Budge-Budge, reached Ealta on tho 26th June. Ealta, we are 
told, was then “ a place of some importanoo, having a town with a 
large bazar, and was moreover tho station of all tho Dutch ship- 
ping.”^ At T'alta the English remained for six months, until an 
avenging force had been oollooted, and they felt themselves strong 
enough to take the field. In the beginning of August they 
reoeived a reinforcement of 230 men, mostly Europeans, under 
Major Kilpatrick, which had been sent from Madras before the 
news of the fall of Calcutta. The Europeans from the out- 
stations also made their way to Ealta, as well as those who had 
escaped from Calcutta during the attack, of whom there must have 
been nearly one hundred ; Avhile the fleet was materially strength- 
ened by the arrival of vessels from England, Bombay and else- 
where, that were bound for Calcutta. 

“ But though they were thus early enabled to muster so con- 
siderable a force at Ealta, they were wretchedly provided with 
arms, ammunition, stores, and even with clothing ; nor were they 


* " It straius tbo imaginutlou,” writes Sir William Hunter in A JSiver of 
Stiitted Capitals, “ to conceive that this green solitary place was once tho last 
foothold of the llritish power in Bengal. A consultation held by the fugitive 
Council on board tbo schooner Phomix relates how their military member bad 
written ‘a complimentary letter to tho Nawab/ who bad done their comrades to 
death, ' comijkiuiag n little of tho hard nsogo of the Hnglish Hononrable Company, 
assuring him of liis good intentions notwithstanding what had happened, and 
begging him in the meanwhile, till things wore cleared up, that he would treat 
him at least ns a frioiid, and give orders that our people miglit he supplied with 
provisions in a full and frioudly manuor.’ To such a depth of abasemeut had 
fallen the British power — that power to which in loss than a year the field of 
Plassey, higher up tho same river, was to give tho mastery of Bengal.” 
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miioh better off for provisions. Tboir numbers, too, soon began 
to deorease at a fearful rate, especially in Major Kilpatrick’s 
detaobment, in -wbiob tbe mortality was very great. Partly from 
the absence of suiBoient skelter on skoro, and partly from fear of 
surprise, tkey all slept on board tke vessels, where, from want of 
room, tkey were compelled to occupy tke open decks. This 
exposure during tke rainy season, coupled witk bad food and otker 
privatious, brought on a maliguaut fever, wkiok infectod all tke 
skips, and ultimately carried off a majority of tke party, leaving 
the remainder in a wretchedly reduced and pitiable condition,” 
When at length, in December 176(1, the relief expedition arrived 
from Madras, under the command of Olive and Admiral Watson, 
•‘sickness and death had been so fearfully busy amongst them, 
that, out of tke party of 2B'' men brought round by Major 
Kilpatrick, oue-lialf had sunk into the grave, and only about 
thirty of those who survived were fit for active duty.* Tke 
remnant of the Bengal military force, from being more aooustomed 
to the climate, aiipears to have fared better, t ” 

Though his full force had not arrived, Olive determined on an 
immediate advance. His first okjeotivo was the fort|at Budge- 
Budge, which Manik Ghand, who had been appointed Governor 
of Calcutta (now ronainod as Alinagar), had strongly fortified and 
garrisoned : it mounted no less than eighteen guns. The expedi- 
tion loft B’alta on the 27th December, and next day anchored oft 
May&pur. Before sunset on the 2Hth December, Olive started, 
with the Company’s troops, on a march overland, his object being 
to get to the north of Budge-Budge and out it off from Oaloutta, 
while the fleet bombarded it from the river. It was a long and 
weary march, for, there being no draught cattle, the soldiers 
themselves had to drag the field pieces, + and they were misled by 
their guides, who took them inland through a swampy tract, 
intersected by watercourses, in which progress was necessarily 
slow. It was not till 8 a.m. next day that they reached their 
destination, a depression [situated nearly ten miles north-east of 
the fort at Budge-Budge, and about a mile from the river bank. 
Exhausted by the night’s march, they lay down to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, and, there being no suspicion that the enemy was 
anywhere near, no sentries or picquets were posted. Scarcely had 

* Ortao, Vol. 2, page 120. Ivob, page 99, states, that to the best of his 
ruioonibraneo not above thirty remained alive, and not above ten fit for duty. 

t Broom’s History of the Bengal Army, pages V8-7B, 

J According to Clive, the field-piocoa wore, after all, of little use, “ having 
neither tubes nor port-fires, and wrong carriages sent with them from Madras.’’ 
Malcolm, Vol. I, page 164. 
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they been asleep an hour -when Maiiik Chaud eamo clown upon 
them with a force of 1,500 horse and 2,000 foot. The troops, 
completely taken by surprise, run to their arms and fcirniod line as 
the enemy camo up. b'ortunntoly, the latter not oxpooting to 
find the Englislr iisloop, had moroly opened lire, and had not come 
to close quarters. Tlioy suoooodod in oapturiiig the guns, but 
lacked heart to push homo an attack. Clive ralliotl his men, 
and a bayonet oliargo dislodged the Muglml troops from their 
commanding position. Tbo Bengal Yolimtoers rocovored the 
guns, and their fire forccjcl the Mughal infantry to fall back upon 
their cavalry, after which tbo British troops advanced in line. 
The enemy stood firm lor some timo, iiutil a shot from one of Iho 
guns passed close to the head of Msnik Ohand, who was mounted 
on an elephant. Alarmed at his danger, ho gave the signal for 
retreat, and the whole body moved rapidly off towards Oidoutta. 

In the meantime, the Admiiol’s ship, the Kent, having out- 
sailed the rest of tlic boot, anchored before the fort, and opening 
a boavy fire, soon siloneed that of tbo onomy and made a broach 
in the ramparts ; but, tlio trooi)8 having ondurod sci mucli fatigue 
already, it was doterniinod to dofor tlie assault until llio next 
morning. They accordingly passed the remainder of the day 
witliout any further hostilities, and in tbo evening wore joined by 
a party of 250 sailo’i's, under tho command of Captain King. 

“ At night all was porfootly quiet. Not a sound was to bo 
heard, save the measured tread or occasional oh allonge of iho 
sentries posted round the camp— a precaution not noglcotod a 
second timo— when suddenly the whole force was aroused hy 
shouts and firing in tho direction of tho fort. Several of tho 
Bailors, excited by finding thomselves once more on shore, with the 
prospect of active employment, and a liberal allowance of liquor 
that had been distributed that evening, strolled out to take a look 
at the fort. One of these, named Strahan, more adventurous than 
the rest, got up close to the walls unperooived, and, finding that 
the guns had made a praoiicahle breach in one of tho bastions, could 
not resist the inclination to ascend it. On reaching the top, he 
found a party of the garrison sitting together smoking. Being 
armed, he immediately fired a pistol amongst them, and waving 
his cutlass shouted out, The place is mine ”, giving three hearty 
cheers at the same time, The onomy, recovering from their sur- 
prise, and perceiving that ho was alone, immediately attacked him. 
He defended himself with groat intrepidity and skill, until at last 
his sword broke off close to the hilt, when he would Imvoheon over- 
powered, had not some of his comrades, who heard hissliouts, 
opportunely arrived to his assistance. A sharj) conflict now 
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eneuod. Th.e tioops rushed to the fort to join in the attack, and 
the garrison, of which a considerable portion had previously 
retreated, fled in all directions. The only casualty on this oocasion 
was that of Captain Dugald Oampholl'' of the Bengal Service, who, 
whilst loading on a company of the sepoys, was shot by some of 
the sailors, who mistook thorn for a party of the enemy. Captain 
Eyre Cooto, commanding the dotachraont of King’s troops that 
had landed, took possession of tlio fort that mght.”t 

Tho sailor to whom tho capture of tho fort was due, roceived 
an unpleasant surprise next morning. “ Strahan, the hero of the 
previous night’s advonluro, was brought before Admiral "Watson, 
wlio, however much he might admire the individual bravery dis- 
played, considered it necessary to show his displeasure at the broach 
of disoiidine that had been committed. On being called upon for 
an explanation of liis conduct, Strahan replied--* Why, to be sure, 
Sii’, it was I that took the fort, hut I hope there was no harm, in 
it.’ The Admiral, scarcely able to repress a smile at Die simphoity 
of the answer, expatiated on the consequences that might have 
ensued from such irregular conduct and liually dismissed him with 
a severe rebuke and a throat of punishment. Strahan, somewhat 
surprised at this turn of affair’s, no sooner found himself clear of 
the cabin than he oxclaimod— ‘"Well, if I am flogged for this ’ere 
action, I will never take anollior fort by myself as long us I live, 
by C-d.’ ”t It is needless to say that no punishment was intlicted. 

pn tho 2nd January 1757, Calcutta was recovered, and at the 
end of the month tho Nawah advanced to retake it, with an army 
of more than 40,000 men, against whom Clive could put into the 
field only 1,360 l^uropeans and 800 sepoys. With this small 
force he attacked the Nawgb, who had taken up a poationj 
between the Salt Lake and the Maratha Ditch. The action took 
place near what is now the Circular Road in one of the morning 
fogs so common in and round Calcutta in the cold weather ; and 
the English, after carrying the enemy’s camp, lost their way. The 
battle was not, therefore, as decisive as it would otherwise have 
been, but the reverse was suffloient for Siraj-ud-daula, who become 
alarmed for his own safety and the communications of his army. 


* Warren Hastings married tho widow of this officer, 
t Broome’s Ristory of the Bengal Army. 

i The Engiisli occupied an encampment north of Caioutta. " Whiio tho 
1 oUmcl, (Clivo) was in secKdi of a proper place for an encampment, a wild buffalo 
lan at his guard, and nlthongli tho sopoy it attached discharged his musket hall 
into its body, and received it on his bayonet, yot the croatmo killed the man and 
made off.” (Ives, p, HO). Tlio prosciico of a wild buffalo so close to Calcutta shows 
how cloBO the jungle was to tlio infant city. The Salt Water Lake occupied a much 
larger area than it does now, and came up to within a mile of Calcutta, 
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Accordingly, on tlio QtK Folriuary, lio signed a treaty, by •wMob 
be restored to tbo English the goods and villages that he had 
seized, promised oonipensation for what had been damaged or 
destroyed, recognized all their former privileges, and permitted 
them to establi.h a mint*, and erect fortifloations. 

On the 20t,h Dooomber 1757, Mir Jnfar, the new Nawab of 
Bengal, made an assignmont to the East India Company of the 
zamindari or landliolder’s rights over a tract of country known as 
the ijamindari of Calcutta, or as the 34-Pargann8 JZamindftri, from 
tho numbor of i ciryana^ included in it t This tract lay ebiehy to 
the south of Calcutta, and comprised an area of 882 square miles. 
Tho Company received only tho ztunindari rights, i.e,, tho right to 
collect rents from the cultivators, with the jurisdiction of a zamin- 
dar over them, and was subject to tho obligation of paying to the 
Nawab tho land revenue assessed on tho land, The grant did not 
confer a full proprietary status, which was made over in 1759 to 
Olive by a saiiat/, or deed granting him the 24-Pargana8 as a jagir, 
or military flef, in return for tho services which he had rendered, 
more particularly in aiding to suppress tho rebellion of the 
Emperor’s oldest son, who ascended tho tlirone under tho name of 
Shah Alam. By this latter deed all tho royalties, dues and rents 
ooUootodby the Company, in its capacity as landholder, and paid by 
it into tire treasury of the Muhammadan Government, were made 
over to Olive, who thus booarae, for all praotioal purposes, a superior 
landlord over his own masters, tho Company, Olive’s claims to 
the property, as tho overlord of the Company, were contested by it 
in 1704 ; and in 1705, when he returned to Bengal, a new deed 
was issued ooufiiming the unconditional grant to him for ten 
years, with reversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity. 
The deed, having received tho Emperor’s sanction on the 12th 
August 1705, gave absolute validity to the original yaj 7 jr grant in 
favour of Chve, but limited its term to ten years, after which the 
24-Pargana8 were to be transfoiTed to the Company as a perpetual 
property. The sum of Es, 2,22,958, which was the amount of 
annual land revenue assessed upon them wlien they were made 
over to the Company in 1757, was paid to Olive from 1705 until 
his death in 1774, when the full proprietary rights reverted to the 
Company. 

* The first coin struck in tho English mint was ieeuud on tlie 19th August 1767 
and bore the name of tho Emperor. 

t The 24 Pargaiias wore — (1) Akharpur, (3) Amirpur, (8) Aisimilbad, 

( 5 ) Baridhsiti, (6) Basnndhiiri, (7) Oalcutta, (8) Uokhin Sagar, (9) Qarh, 
(10) Hathiagarh, (11) Ikhtiiirpur, (12) Kharijuri, (18) Khaspur, (14) Miiidanmal (or 
Modnimall), (16)]Mugura, (16) Mfinpur, (17) Mayda, (18) Munragiicha, (19; Pnikiin, 
(20) Peohakuli, (21) Salal, (22) Shnhnagar, (23) ShShpurand (24) Uttar Pargana, 
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In 1759, irar broke out with the Dutch, who, afraid of the rich 
Bengal trade being entirely monopolized by the English, had 
begun to intrigue with the Nnwab, who for Ms part was anxious 
to have a counterpoise to the power of the English. In Ootobor 
1769, seven Dutch ships sailed up the Hooghly, having on boai’d 
700 European and 800 Malay troops. “To allow the Dutch 
troops to land, and form a junction with tho garrison at Ghinsixra, 
was to admit the ostablislnnent of a rival and superior force in tho 
province, which, coupled with the conduct of tho Nawab, was to 
submit to the cortain ruin of the Enghsli infiueneo and power in 
Bengal. To prevent this, which could only be done by force, was 
to commence hostilitos witli a nation with which the mother 
country was at peace*.” Clive resolved on a bold course. Ho 
ordered up tho only ihroo Indiamon that there wore in the river, 
with a smaller vessel called tho Leopard, to protect Calcutta, and 
reinforced the garrisons in tho forts on either side of the Eooghly. 
The Dutch sent a remonstrance, recapitulating their griovancesand 
threatening vengeance, if the English hindered them from coming 
up the river or searched their vessels. Olive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade, or interfere with their 
privileges, but, under existing treaties with the Nawab, it was 
impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass. He therefore 
referred them to the Mughal authoritios, ofloring his sorvioos as a 
mediator. Hie coolness enraged tho Dutch, who began liostilities 
without further parley. They seized sevornl trading vessels, 
captured the Leopard, and, landing at Falta and llaipur, attacked 
and burnt the EngUsh factories. On the other hand, Colonel 
Forde marched north from Calcutta, and, on the 20th November, 
seized tho Dutch factory at Barnagoro, after whioh ho crossed 
the Hooghly so as to keep tlio garrison at Ohinsura in check and 
intercept reinforcements. 

" The Dutch fleet came slowly and cautiously up the river, for 
they had no pilots, and on the 23rd landed the troops at Sankrail, 
after wMohthey dropped down the river to Melancholy (Manikhali) 
Point, below whioh the throe English ships lay at anchor. Next 
day the English sMps attacked them, in spite of their superior 
strength, for there were seven shipsin the Dutch fleet, four of whioh 
mounted 36 guns each. After a fight lasting only two hours, the 
Dutch commodore struck Ms colours, and all his captains followed Ms 
example, except the second in command, who cut his way tM’ough, 
and, the English sMps being too crippled to pursue him, escaped 
to Kulpi, where, however, ho was captured by two other English 
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* Vtoomo’SiEistory of the Bengal Army. 
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TiliUiS 

Hence- 


(ships, who were huiTjing up the river to joia the meagre naval 
defences. Short as the action had been, it was fierce while it 
lasted. One of the English ships received no loss than 90 shots in 
her hull, while her rigging was cut to piooos. Not one of her 
men was killed, however, though several were wounded, the sailors 
having been screened from the enemy’s fire by bags of saltpetre — a 
risky, but successful, device. The land force of the Dutch fared no 
better, being signally defeated at Bodarrah, near OJunsura; and 
the wax ended ■with a treaty, by which the Dutoh promised to 
send away all but 125 of their soldiers, to restore their fortifica- 
tions to their former condition, and never to allow more than ono 
ship at a time to come up the river beyond Kulpi, Palta or Maya- 
pur ■without the Naw^b’s express sanction. 

The exigencies of space forbid any but a brief mention of the 
work of reclamation and development carried out in the Sundar- 
bans towards the close of the eighteenth century by Tilman 
Henokell, who was Judge and Magistrate of Jessore in 1781, and 
had jurisdiction over the Sntidarbans tract to Iho south. “His 
acquaintance,” writes Sir James Westland in his Jieport on the 
Dislrui Ilf Jemre, “with every subject affecting his district 
was most intimate ; and no ■wrong was too romoto for his energy 
to grapple with, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of his administration was that it was the duty of 
Government to procure the peace and comfort of the mass 
of the inhabitants, though it might involve some hoim in respect 
of the Company’s commercial interests. Those views were a 
little too advanced for his age, for there was then too groat an 
inclination, on the part of Govommont officials, to look upon the 
natives as born only to be a moans of profit to the Company, 
Mr. Henokell was never unmindful of his employers’ Jnorcantile 
interests, but ho always set this before liim as his duty' — to guard 
the then almost helpless natives from the oppressions to which 
they were subjected by the commercial officers of the Company, 
as well as by their own zamindai-s.” 

In the Siindarbans, Henokell inagurated a system of reclama- 
tion, which, after many vicissitudes, has converted large areas of 
forest into fertile rice fields. His object was to introduce a body 
of peasant proprietors, bolding directly under Government, and with 
this purpose be granted about 160 leases in 1786. At tho same 
time, he established three stations in tho heart of tho Sirndarhans, 
in order to assist in their development hy providing markets for- 
th e sale of produce and the supply of boatmen plying along the 
waterways. One of these markets was situated at Henokellganj 
(now corrupted into Hingalganj), at the junction of the Jamuna 
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and Krdindi in this district: the other two lie in Khulna. 
Measures woro also taken for the protection of the boat routes, 

■which wore infested by daooits, and for the abolition of the toll 
stations sot up by zaniindara, at ■wliich illicit tolls -were levied, 
and traders 'woro subjected to various osaotions. Lastly, Heno» 
koll stopped in to protect the ma/iiiuldrs, or salt boilers, from the 
oppression of the nwlaiuik, or middlomon, -with -whoia the Agent 
of tJio Itaimangal Salt Agonoy entered into oontraots for the 
supply of salt. Tho imhindan worked on a system of advances, 
wliioh resulted in their servitude ; tho malamjia not only had 
tho power to drive them to work, but insisted on receiving 
Es, 20 for every Es. 4 advanced. So powerfully did his 
benevolence and his personality impress the people, that in his 
lifetime ho received divine honours, llenokellganj was called 
after him, because it was beKeved that his name would be suffi- 
cient to keep off tho tigers whioh infested tho place and 
carried off the workmen while tho land was being cleared. 
According to the GazetU^ of 24th April, 1788— “It is a fact that 
the conduct of Mr. H. in the Sunderbunds had been so exemplary 
and mild towards the poor Molungoes, or salt manufacturers, that 
to express their gratitude they have made a representation of his 
figure or imago, which they worsliip amongst themselves.” 
Il'onokell, it may be added, died in 1800. 

The next most notable event in tho history of the district was Thb 
the mixtiny whi(!h broke out among the sepoys stationed at 
Barraokporo during the Burmese War in 1824. or 1824, 

Tho sepoys bad not enlisted to serve beyond tho seas, but only 
in countries to whioh they could march. The regiments were, 
therefore, marched to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there 
assembled for the landward invasion of Burma. Several corps 
bird already marched, and the 47th Bengal Infantry had been 
warned for foreign service, and was waiting at Barraokporo whilst 
preparations were being made for its march. Meanwhile, the 
British troops had sustained a disaster at Eamu, a frontier station 
between Chittagong and Arnkan, and the nows, grossly exaggerat- 
ed, reached Lower Bengal. Strange stories found their way 
into circulation as to the diffioulties of tho country to he traversed, 
and the prowess of the enemy to be encountered. The willingness 
wliich the sepoys had sliown to take part in the operations beyond 
the frontier began to subside, and they were eager to find a 
pretext for refusing to march on such hazardous servioe. This 


*Tho Oalonila 0aztUe at this time was not an official piiWieation but a 
newspaper mainly devotofi, to European news and advertiaomeats. 
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excuse was soon found. There was a scarcity of available carriage- 
cattle for the movement of the troops. Neither buUocks nor 
drivers were to be hired, and extravagant prices were demanded 
for wretched cattle, not equal to a day’s journey. The utmost 
efforts of the oommiasariat failed to obtain the needful supply. 
In this conjuncture, a lie was circulated through the sepoy lines at 
BaiTackporo that, as the Bengal regiments could not bo marched 
to Chittagong for want of cattle, they, in defiance of their oasto 
feelings, would bo put on board ship and carried to llangoon, 
across the Bay of Bo^igal. Discontent developed into oaths of 
resistanoo, and the 'regimonts warned for service in Burma vowed 
they would not oross the sea. The 47th Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Cartwright, was tho foremost in the movement. 
That officer endeavoured, by conciliatory measures, to remove 
the cause of complaint ; and Government offered to advance 
money for the purohaso of such cattle as could bo obtained. 

These measures wore without avail, and the regiment broke oirt 
into mutiny on parade on tho SOtli October. The sepoys 
declared that they would not proceed to Burma by sea, and 
that they would not march, unless they were allowed ‘ double 
batta.’ Another parade was hold on tlio let Novombor, when 
the behaviour of tho sepoys was stiU more violent. ■ Tho 
Oommandor-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, a stern disciplinarian, 
next appeared on tho soono. Ho prooooded to Barraokpore, 
with two European regimonts, a battery of European artillery, 
and a troop of the Govornor-General’s Body-guard, Next 
morning, the rebellious regiment was drawn up in face of 
the European troops, but they still clung to their resolution. 
After some inoflectual attempts at explanation and concilation, the 
men were told that they must consent to march or ground their 
arms. Not seeing the danger, — for they wore not told that the 
artillery guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners ready to 
fire — they refused to obey the word, and tho guns opened upon 
dhem. The mutineers made no attempt at resistance, but broke 
at once, and, throwing away their arms and aocoutremonts, made 
for the river. Some wore shot down ; sum were di’owned. 
Many of tho leading mutineers were hanged, and the regiment 
was struck out of the Army List.* 

Wahabi Seven years later there was a rising of tho Wahabis, or 

BIBIH8. followers of Abdul Wahab, an Arabian who appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century as a religious reformer, and 
founded a new Mnsalman sect. The system which ho set 


# Kaye’s Uieipry of So$oy War, Vol, I, jij), 20fi-2C9, 
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up ■was one of simple Puritanism, the object of which was to 
restore Islam to a purer form of faith, by stripping off the 
accretions which overlaid it. It claimed the right of private 
interpretation of the Koran, rejecting the authority of Hanifa, 
Malik, Shaft and Hanbal, the four Imams, or founders of the 
orthodox schools which bear their name. The cult of the dead 
and the worship of saints were sternly interdicted, and last, but 
not least, the obligation to carry on fihM, or war against infidels, 
was proclaimed in no imoertain voice. 

The apostle of the Wahabi faith in India was one, Saiyad 
Ahmad, a native of Eai Bareli, who was born in 1786, and became 
a convert during a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return to India 
in 1823, inspired by the belief that he was the Imam of the 13th 
century of the Musalman era, he began a crusade inveighing 
against the veneration of ptn, or saints, denying the efScacy of 
offerings in the name of persons deceased, and preaching a 
holy war against infidels. In 1826, he announced that the time 
had come for a jihad against the Sikhs, and a fanatical war 
followed. The army and coffers of the Wahabis were re- 
plenished by supplies of men and money from Bihar and 
Bengal, and, in spite or reverses, the Wahabis overran the 
frontier, capturing Peshawar in 1830. 

The success of the Wahabis in the north emboldened the 
Wahabis of Bengal to rise. Their leader was Titu Miyan, a 
resident of the 24-Parganas, who in early life had been employed 
as a professional wrestler and lathial. Ha'ving taken an active 
part in a riot he was imprisoned, and on his release went on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, where ho met, and became a disciple of 
Saiyad Ahmad. About 1827, he began secretly to preach the 
Wahabi doctrines in the neighbourhood of Baraset. Fired by the 
successes of their brethren in the north, the Wahabis were ready 
to break out in open rebellion, when a match was laid to the train 
by a Hindu zamindar, who imposed on each of his Wahabi 
tenants a tax of Es. 2-8, which he described as a fine on beards. 
A riot ensued, in which a mosq^ue was burnt down. This was 
followed by charges, counter-charges, fictitious suits, etc., and 
Titu Miyan reaHzed that the psychological moment had come to 
proclaim jihad to the enraged Wahabis. 

“A series of agrarian outrages followed, ending in the insur- 
gents entrenching themselves in a fortified camp, and defying and 
beating back the English authorities, with some slaughter. The 
whole of the country north and east of Calcutta, including the 
24-Parganas, Nadia and Faridpur, lay at the mercy of insurgent 
bapds, between, tfiyee and four thousand strong. The sectaries 
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began by saelciDg a village in Faridpnr clisirict, because one of 
tbe inbabiiants refused io aeeo])!. their divine mission. In Nadia 
disiriet, a second village -waa plundered and a nioscpm burnt 
down. MeauAvliile, coniribuiioim of money and rice were levied 
from the Pailliful ; and, on llio ^drcl (Jotobor, ilio inBurgonis 
eclocfod the village of Narikelbaria, in the 2 J-l’argnnas, for their 
headc|uarters, and erected a strong bamboo stockade around i( . 
On the (lib November they niarcbod out to tim number of five 
hundred fighting meiij altaokedasniall lorvn, and, after murdering 
the priest, slaughtered tAVO coavs, witli avIioso blocxl they defiled a 
Hindu toinplo, and whose earcasses tlioy Bcolfingly hung up before 
the idol, They then proclaimed the extinction of Ihe English 
rule, and the re-osi ablislnnent of the Muhammadan poAv or. Inces- 
sant outrages folloAved, ihe general proceeding being to kill a cow 
in a Hindi! village, and, if the people resisted, to mmxb'r nr expel 
the inhabitanis, plunder their houses, and burn them down. They 
were equally biitcr, lioAvovor, against any Muhammailan who 
woidd not join thoir scci ; and, on one occasion, in sacking ihe 
house of a AinuIUiy and obdurate Musalman, varie d i ho proceed- 
ings by forcibly marrying his daughter to the liead of ilieir 
band. 

“After some ineffectual efforts by the district aiiiliorities, a 
detachment of ilie Oalcuiia Militia Avas sent out, on llio Idtli 
November, agmnat the rebels. They, however, refused all parley, 
and the officer in command, being anxious to save bloodshed, 
ordered the sepoys to load with blank cartridge. Tlie iusurgonls 
poured out upon us, received a liarmless volley, and insiantly cut 
our soldiers to pieces. All this took jilaco within a low hours’ ride 
from Calcuiia. On tlio 17ih, the magistrate got togoilior some 
reinforcements, the Europeans being mounted on elepi\nnis, .But 
the iasurgents met them, drawn up in battle arrajq a tliousfmd 
strong, and chased tlie party to their boats on the river, cutting 
down those who were slowest in retreat. It now became necessarj’ 
to deal with the rebels by means of regular troops. A body of 
Native Infantry, with some Horse Artillerj', and a detachment 
from the Body-guard, were hastened out from Calcutta. The 
insurgents, disdaining the safety of their stockade, met the troops 
upon the open plain, with the mangled remains of a European, 
who had been killed the previous day, suspended in front of thoir 
line. A stuhhorn engagement decided thoir fate. They were 
driven hack pell-mell into then* entrenchment, and the fortified 
camp was taken hy storm. Titu Miyan, the' leader, feU in the 
action. Of tho survivors, tlireo hundred and fifty in numhe-r, 
a hundred and forty were sentenced, by the Court to various 
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terms of imprisonment ; and one of them, Titu’s lieutenant, was 
condemned to death.”* 

The last Ixistorioal event to he recorded is the outbreak of Mutihi 
the Mtxtiny of 1857 at Barraokpore.t At that time Banaokpore 
was the hoad-qnartors of tlio BroBidenoy Division of ^the Anny, 
which was under the oomniand of rionoml John Hearsay, an 
experieiioed odioer, wlio had an intimate knowledge of the 
manners and customs of the aopoys and .spoke tlioir Innguage 
with great fluonoy. It was giirriaoned by four native regimeuls, 
viz., the 2nd Q-ronadiers, tlie 43rd Light Infantry and the 34th 
and 70t]r Native Infantry. As is well known, it had been 
decided to introcluoo tlio Enfield rifln in place of the musket with 
which the sepoys had hitherto been armed. Cartridges with 
greased paper were mamifactiirod at the arsenal in Port William 
for use with the ritle, and a depot for instniotion in baiulliag 
the new weapon was started at Dum-Dura. It is clear that the 
sepoys under iustruotion soon suspected that the grease used in 
the paper was made of the fat of pigs or cows, or both, and that 
their ofBoers learnt of their suspicions. One day a lihalasi of 
tlio Dum-Dura magazine asked one of the sepoys for a drink 
of water from his Utla. Tho sepoy refused, saying that the vessel 
would he oontaminatod by tho lips of a low caste man The 
khaMsi retorted tliat the sopoy would soon be deprived of liis 
caste, for the Governmout was busy manufacturing cartridges 
greased with the fat of cows or swine, whioli the sepoys !md to 
bite huforo loading. Ou hoariiig of tiiis, the otFicer in command 
of tho musketry depot at Dum-Dura paraded the men and asked 
if tliey had any complaints to make. Two-thirds of thorn 
stepped to tlie front, and, respectfully protesting against tho 
mixture used for tho cartridge paper, asked tliat wax and oil 
might be substituted. Reports of these two siguifloant ocour- 
renoes were submitted to General Hearaey, who on 24th 
January forwarded them on and recommended that tlio sepoys 
themselves might be permitted to make up tho cartridges with 
itigredieui.s obtained from tho bazars, ilis suggestion was 
accepted, but in the mean time rumours that they were to be 
forced to become Christians had obtained credence among the 
sepoys and a mutinous spirit was abroad, Proof of their 

* The Indian Musalmcin^, by W, W. Iluuter, up, dt-'W; 2n(l Eel., 1871. 

tTliis account ia comiiUod from t'orent’a History of i%e Indian Mutiny, Kayo’s 
Eislory of Ihe Sepoy Mutiny nwiXiXwlied Pamiddet, I'lm last wiia published in 
1857 under the Ullo “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army, by one wlui has served 
under Sir Charles Napier.” Tlio book, wliiub ia aoinewiait raro, .gives a graphic 
contemporaneous account o£ the octurreneca at Barraclcpovo. 
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unsettled state was afforded by incendiary fires at Earraokpore, 
in one of wliiob the telegraph station was burnt down. On the 
night of 5th February there was a secret meeting of the men of 
all the regiments at which they declared that they were willing 
to die for their religion and discussed plans for plundering the 
station and killing all the Europeans. 

Q-eneral lieavsey, in reporting this, pointed out that the 
native officers wore of no use. “ In faot, they are afraid of their 
men and dare not act ; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, 
and expeot that by so doing they will escape censure as not 
actively implicated. This has always occurred on such occasions, 
and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India.” In 
order to hear what the men themselves had to say, ho instituted 
a court of inquiry, at which evidence was taken of the objections 
to the new cartridges. He found that their suspicious were so 
deeply rooted, as to be ineradicable, and recommended, as the 
only possible way of allaying tho unrest, that the use of the, 
greased paper should be discontinued and that the cartridges 
should, if possible, be made up of the paper which had hitherto 
been used for the musket cartridges. Ho further paraded all 
the regiments on the 9th February and made a speech to them 
in which he explained the absurdity of the belief that Govern- 
ment intended to force them to become Christians or wished in 
any way to interfere with their caste or religion. His words 
seemed to have a good effect, but the men were again thrown 
into exoitement by the news that on the night of 27th February, 
the 19th Native Infantry had mutinied at Berhampore. The 
sepoys of that regiment had not actually committed any act of 
violence. They retired to their lines when ordered to do so by 
the Colonel, and they fell in on parade next morning without 
any symptom of insubordination. It was decided to punish the 
regiment by disbandment, and there being only one European 
regiment between Calcutta and Diuapore, a steamer was sent 
to Bangoon to bring Her Majesty’s 84th Eegimeut. 

General Hearsey again addressed the regiments on parade, 
on the 17th March; but it was plain, as the month drew 
to a close, that the hopes of the speedy subsidence of tho unrest 
would be disappointed, “ For when the troops at Barrack- 
pore knew that the 19th wore to he disbanded, and that an 
English regiment had been brought to execute the punishment, 
they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the beginning 
of the month that other white regiments were coming, and that 
the Government would force them to use the ahnoxious cartridges, 
or trpaii them like their comrades thqt were marching down from 
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iBerhampore to be disgraced. So the great terror that was driving 
them into rebellion grow stronger and stronger, and as from 
month to mouth passed the significant words, ‘ Gora-iog alia 
‘ the Europeans have come,’ — their excited imaginations beheld 
vessel after vessel pouring forth its legions of English fighting 
men, under a foregone design to force them all to apostatize at 
the point of tho bayonet.”* 

On the 29th March, it was reported to Lieutenant Baugh, 
Adjutant of the 34th Regiment, that one of tho men of his 
regiment, Mungul Pandyt by name, was marobiug up and down 
the lines, armed with a loaded musket, calling upon his comrades 
to rise, and declaring that ho would shoot the first European 
he came aoross, Lieutenant Baugh mounted bis horse, and, with 
a pair of loaded pistols in his holsters, rode down to the parade- 
ground. Immediately in front of the quarter-guard the station 
gun was posted, from which the morning and mid-day sahrtes 
were fired, Mungul Pandy, on hearing of Lieutenant Baugh’s 
approach, concealed himself behind this gun, took a deliberate aim 
and fired. The ball wounded the horse in the flank, and brought 
him with his rider to the ground. Lieutenant Baugh, however, 
quickly disengaged himself, and, snatching up one of his pistols, 
advanced on Mungul Pandy, who, finding himself unable to load 
his musket a second time, had taken up a sword which he had 
with Mm. Lieutenant Baugh fired and missed, Before ho could 
draw his sword, the sepoy was on him, and with one blow brought 
bim to the ground. 

The Sergeant-Major of the regiment dashed in to his resoue 
and attempted to seize Mungul Pandy, but was also wounded aqd 
struck down. A Muhammadan orderly, Sheikh Pithu by name, 
who had followed Baugh from his quarters, now rushed forward 
and, holding Mungul Paudy, gave the two men time to get up 
and fcosoape. All this took place not thirty yards from the 
quarter-guard of the regiment consisting of 20 sepoys under a 
jemadar. So far from attempting to resoue their officers, the 
jemadar forbade the men to stir. The men of the regiment 
moreover, who turned out in front of the lines and watched the 
whole ooourrence, showed theif sympathies lay with Mungul 
Pandy, turning their backs on Baugh, when he passed them, 
wounded and bleeding, and reproached them for not assisting 
him. 


* Kayo’s Kittory ofiTie Seyoy Mutiny. 

t In tlio Hunterian Bpolling, Mangal Paude. Pando is a comuaou name of 
Hindustani Bralimans. 
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At this juncture, while Muugul Paudy was striding up and 
down, calling on his comrades to rise and die for their religion, 
General Etearaoy, who had lioard tho firing, galloped down to the 
parade ground accompanied by his two sons. Ho at once ordered 
the jemadar of tho guard to follow him and seize tho mutineer, 
but tho jemadar demurred, saying — “Ho is loaded and will shoot 
U8.‘’ Thoti, aoooi’ding to Gonoral lleatsoy’s own aooount—" I 
again, shaking my revolver and pointing it partly towards him, 
sharply repeated tho order.” The jomadar looked askance at me 
and replied--” Tho men of tho guard are putting caps on the 
nipples. ” I said, in a ooramandiiig and peremptory voioo, “ Be 
quick and follow me,” and rode out in front towards tho 
mutineer. The guard followed, my aido-do-oamp on horsobaok 
close tn the jomadar, armed with his revolver ; my other son 
also close to tire native officer similarly armed. Major iloss in 
rear of mysolf. Aa wo approached the mutineer, wo quickened 
our pace. My son, Oa})taiu J. Hoarsoy, oalLod to mo, “ Father, 
he is taking aim at you, look out sharp. ” I rcpliod, “If I fall, 
John, rush upon him and put him to death. ” At the last 
moment, however, Muugul Paudy turned Ms weapon upon 
himself, pulling the trigger with his toe. He fell severely hut 
not mortally wounded and was taken off to hospital. General 
Hearsoy then reproached the sepoys for having rofusod to move 
hand or foot to seize the man, to wliioh they sullenly replied tliat 
he was mad with dMuff and had a loaded musket. 

“ On the 80th March, the 10th Native Infantry arrived at 
Baraset, about eight miles distant frojn Barrackpore. It had 
by this time transpired that they were to march into the latter 
station for the purpose of being disbanded : still, the behaviour of 
the men was respectful ; and, in order to avert their fancied doom, 
they had sent in a petition to the Governor-General, offering, in 
ease they were pax doned, to proceed at once to Oluna, or to 
serve anywhere on land or sea. In shoi't, they showed a repent- 
ant spirit and were never less inclined to join in a conspiracy 
against the State. On arriving on lh<3 morning of the SOfch at 
Baraset, they found a deputation from the 34th awaiting their 
arrival. It has since transpired that these meu made them a pro- 
posal — the result of their deliberations of the previous night —wbi.oh 
it was well for us that they did not accept. On thatvery morning 
Her Majesty’s 84th from Chinsura, a wing of the 53rd Foot from 
Bxxm-Dum, a couple of European batteries from the same place, 
and the Govern or- General’s Body-guard (native) from Calcutta 
had arrived at Barrackpore, and had been ordered to appear on 
parade with the native regiments at five o’clock on the following 
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taoining. The proposal made hy the 34th to the 19th "was to the 
following c'tfcot : that they should, on that same evening, MU all 
their ofEcers, march at night into Barraokpore, where tiro 2nd and 
34th were prepared to join them, fire the bungalows, surprise 
and overwhelm the European force, secure the guns, and then 
march on to, and sack, Calcutta. Had the 19th been as excitable 
then as they had sliown themselves on the 25th of February, 
these views might possibly have been entertained; but they 
were repentant and ashamed of their former excess. That they 
were not thoroughly loyal is proved by the fact that the tempters 
were not roportol. ' They wore sutferod to return unbetrayed, but 
their sohomo was at once and definitively rejected. 

“ On the following morning, tbc 19(h llegimont marched 
into Barraokporc. An order by the Governor- General in Council, 
in which their crime was recapitulated, their fears for their 
religion pronounced absurd, and their disbandment directed 
was read out to thorn, in the iirosenco of the assembled troops,'’ 
In recognition of their penitence and good conduct on the 
march from Borhampore, the sentence was not accompanied with 
any marks of disgrace. They wore not stripped of their uniforms, 
and were provided with money to convey them to their liomes. 
They wei'e given the pay duo to them and marched away 
under escort, oheoriug General lloarsey and wishing liim long 
life. 

In the case of the 34tb, however, such clemency was out of the 
question. Mungul Paudy and the jemadar of the guard were 
hanged by order of Court Martial ; the jomadar, when on the 
scaffold, confessed his guilt, acknowledged the justice of his 
sentence and adjured his comrades to take warning by his fate. 
An inquiry into the oonduot of the regiment was instituted and 
the Court found that while the Sikbs and Musulmans were trust- 
worthy, no reliance could be placed on the Hindus. Lord 
Canning ordered the disbandment of the companies stationed at 
Barraokpore, and this order was carried out on tith Muy. There 
was no mitigation of punishment, as in the case of the 19th. 
When they had laid down their arms, the uniforms which they 
had disgraced were stripped from their hacks, and they were 
marched out of oantonmeuts under an escort of Europeans, the 
number of the regiment being erased from the Army List. One 
incident was significant. They were allowed to keep their 
Kilmarnock hats, as they had paid for them. Before crossing the 
river, many of them were seen to take oil their caps, dash them 
en the ground and trample them underfoot, to show their detesta- 
tion of the Oompmny’s service. 
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Tlie aiibsequont Jiistory of the clistriot is one of peaceful, but 
uneventful, clovolopment and progress. Us industries have grown, 
its oommuniontions have been unproved and extended, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly, and cultivation has expanded, more 
specially to the south, 'I here tho junglo has been driven back, 
and agricultural colonies are spreading fast, ihouglr facilities for 
oommixnioat.ion are still scanty ; wliilo the riverain tract in tho 
north has become a coniro of large organized industries. Those 
aspects of its modern history will bo dealt with in later chapters. 

An account of the way in whicdi tho tho East’. India Company 
obtained possession of tho 24-1’arganaa has already been given in 
this oho.ptor. Eogulation, 11, III and IX of 1793 defined the juris- 
diction of tho civil, (U’imiual, and revenue oourts established in the 
24-Parganas, but it was expressly ruled that the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals should not extend to the town of Calcutta. The arrange- 
monts of 1793 continued in force till 1800, wlien the Civil Courts 
of tho 24-PargauaR were abolisliod, and their jurisdiction was 
made over to tho Judges of Hooghly and Nadia. At tho same 
time, tire juriadiction of tlio Justices of tho Peace for the town 
of Calcutta was oxtondoJ t-o t.he suburbs and places within a 
radius of twenty miles, so that they possessed a jurisdiction nearly 
concurrent with that of the Magistrate of the 24-Purgana8, 
Tho IHtcdni, or Civil Court was, however, re-established in 1806. 
Eogulation X of 1808 gave to tho Magistrate of tho 24-Parganas 
the duties and powers of a Superintendent of Police ; and in 1811 
the offices of Judge and Magistrate were united in tho some 
person. Eogulation XIV of 1814 divided the 24-Pargana8 
into two distinct districts (si/rts) ; one of which consisted of tho 
suburbs of Calcutta, and tho other of the rest of the district 
outside the suburban limits. This separation was made in conse- 
quence of the increasing population of the suburbs, and placed 
the suburban division, comprising tho thanas of Ohitpur, Manik- 
tala, Tazerhat, Nauhazari and Salkhia(in tho Howrah district, in 
charge of a separate Magistrate and Judge. In 1832 Eegulation 
VIII abolished the suburban district, and reunited the thanas just 
mentioned with the 24-Pargana8, 

The revenue and civil jurisdictions of the district did not 
coincide for many years, owing to the fact that, at the time of the 
decennial settlement of 1787, the landed property in this part of 
the country was clue fly held by the Esjasof Purdwan, Nadia, 
and Jessore. Eor convenience of collection, the revenues of their 
whole estates were made payable to the treasuries nearest to their 
principal places of residence; while, for police and general 
administrative purposes, it was deemed expedient to divide the 
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territory witliout reference to tlie boundariee of estates or tie 
treasuries into 'wliiob tlieir revenues were payable. Originally 
the district contained only 444 estates, but in 1816, when some 
estates were transferred from Burdwan, the number bad risen to 
664 ; these estates were retransferred to Burdwan in 18GS'. 

Eor a considerable iimo the district was divided into two 
parts, the Alipore and Baraset divisions, each of which formed a 
separate magisterial district. The former comprised the tenltory 
originally ceded to the Company, the latter consisted of tho joint 
inagistraoy of Baraset, which included several jtarganas that wore 
transferred from Jessore and Nadia in J884. The Baraset Joint 
Magistracy was abolished in 1861, in which year the district 
was distributed into the following eight subdivisions — Diamond 
Harbour, Baruipur, Alipore, Dum-Dum, Barraclrpore, Baraset, 
Bosirhat and Satldiira. Tho boundaries as their laid down were 
modified in 1861 and 1863, All villages lying to the west of the 
Ilooghly were excluded, the northern hmits of the district were 
extended, and the land to the south, between the Ichamati and 
Kabadak rivers, was added from the J essore district. At the same 
time, the Kabadak river was declared the eastern boundary of the 
district, with the exception of a small area to the west of the 
Kabadak (now included .in the Jhingergachha thana of Jessore), 
which Was loft in the Jessore district. 

Of the eight subdivisions above mentioned, the Satkhira 
subdivision was detached from tho 24-ParganaB and made part 
of the Khulna district, on its formation in 1882 ; the Baruipur 
subdivision was abolished in 1883, and the Dum-Dum and 
Barraokpore subdivisions and 1893 The Barxackpore subdivi- 
sion was, however, reconstituted in 1904 from portions of the 
Sadar (Alipore) and Baraset subdivisions, 

Erom 1816 the administration of the Sundarbans was 
governed by Eegulation IX of 1816, which provided for the 
appointment of a Commissioner in the Sundarbans, and vested 
him with the duties, powers and authority of a Collector of Land 
Eevenue. This arrangement was discontinued in 1906, when it 
was realized that the time had come to co-ordinate the adminis- 
tration of this tract with the general administration of the 
district. The appointment of a special officer in 1816 had been 
necessary, beoarrse, the country being extensive, wild and inacces- 
sible, the work of developing its resources was beyond the capacity 
of the Collectors of the adjoining districts. It was now felt that 
the necessity of having an officer with independent powers had 
disappeared, and that it was desirable that this tract should be 
administered entirely by the Oolleotoxs of the districts oonoexned. 
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This was not a very great change, for the administration liad 
long been conducted hy the District Officer, with the exception of 
making settlements atid holding entiuirios to see if the conditions 
of the settlement leases had hoen carried out.. The District Officer 
ah'eady controlled oxcaso, oducatio3i, iiolice, crime, cl/aiiki'ldri, the 
opening out of comniunioalions and otlior hran<.iies of ndmijiistra- 
tion, and it was now decided tliat lie should also oxereiso c.onii’ol 
over the important juattors conneotod witJi sot;t lorn out s. Ac- 
cordingly, in 11)05 the Sundarbans Act (Bengal Act I of 1905) 
was passed, hy which lioguhition IX of IS) 0 was rojtoalod, the 
office of tho Oommissiouor in t.ho Simchirhan.s was abolished, and 
Ids functions were iransrorred to tho Oolleolors of the three districts 
(24-l^arganas, KJiulna and Backergungc) within whi(ffi the 
Sundarbans are oomxJi'isod, 
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OtIAPTEE III. 

TJIE PEOPLE. 

Since 1872, when fclio first census was taken, tbe'population of Growth 

the 24-Pnrgana8 has increased 
by 852,656, or SI per cent., and 
now numbers 2,434,104 ; the 
figures of eacli ogdsus are shown 
in the margin. Though the 
population as a whole has grown 
steadily and uninterruptedly, 
there have been considerable 
local variations. In 1881, when 
there was a net increase of 6’9 per cent, for the whole district, 
there was a decline in the north and east owing to the prevalence 
of malaria. Burdwau fover appeared there in 1861, and, though 
it was said to have died out after three years, the tract oonti- 
nued to be verv unhealthy, and tlio Barraokpore subdivision had 
a loss of 9 per cent, and the Naihati thana of IO 5 per cent. In 
1891 the distiiot showed a furtlior increase of 11 ’9 per cent,, but 
several of the northern and oontrul thauas remained stationary 
or lost population, the worst being Habra, where there was a 
decline of 5‘4 per cent. In the next deoade (1891-1901) another 
increase of 9'9 per cent, was registered, in spite of the faot that 
the central and northern thanas showed no improvement. On 
the other hand, I he riparian population grew by 12 per cent, 
owing to the development of the industrial towns along the 
Hooghly, and the rale of growth was twice as fast in the south- 
ern thanas, whore the progress of reclamation in the Snndarbans 
attracted numerous settlers. 

Couditions between 1901 and 1911 were in favour of a further 
growth of population. The public health was good, the births 
exceeding the deaths by 100,000. The outturn of the crops was 
well up to the average during the first four year of the deoade. 

In 1906 they were short owing to heavy but unevenly distributed 
rainfall, while the rainfall next year was deficient and the 
outturn was again poor. Consequently, in 1907 there was distress, 
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to meet which ngrioultural loans and other relief measures 

were neces- 
sary. On the 
other hand, 
there was a 
continued and 
ino r e a 8 i n g 
activity in 
manufactur- 
ing and in- 
dustrial cen- 
tres, which 
led to an 
addition of 
60 registered 
factories 
factories em- 
ploying 50 
hands or 
more) and of 
76,000 em- 
ploy^s. Con- 
siderable pro- 
gress was also 
made in the 
reclamation of 
the Sundar- 
bans, where 
ngricult ii r a 1 
colonies are 
growing ra- 
pidly in spite 

of the absence of facilities of communication. The north of the 
district has no such drawbacks, for ureas which were without 
railway communication arc now served by the Baraset-Basirhat 
Light Railway, which was opened to traffio in 1905 and extended 
to Hasanabad in 19u9 ; another line from Beliaghata Bridge to 
Patipukur was opened in 1910. The suburban traffio between 
Calcutta and stations in this district has also developed rapidly : 
in 1910 the number of season tickets issued to and from 
Sealdah was 31,766. The extension of the Calcutta eleotrio 
tramway to Alipore, Tollygunge and Behala has assisted in the 
development of those places, while the Port Commissioners’ 
steamer service has popularized the riverain muuioipalities in 
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the Barraokpore subdivision. The result is that a growing 
number of clerks employed in Oaloutta offices live outside the city 
and are daily passengers on the trains, trams or ferry steamers, 


The total increase of population since 1901 is 855,746 or 17 

ner cent., nearlv 


1 

inoi. 

half of whioh may 
be ascribed to the 
increased number 
of immigrants (as 
shown in the 
margin), most of 
whom are attracted 
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by the good wages offered in the mills along the Uooghly or for 
agricultural labour in the interior. Their number has risen by 
176,000 since 1901, and they now constitute one-sixth of the total 
population. On the other hand, there has been aloss of 20,000 by 
emigration, and more than half of the increment of population 
must be attributed to natural growth. The Barraokpore subdivi- 
sion has a phenomenal increase, representing 42 per cent., whioh is 
nearly entirely due to the influx of mill-hands - the proportion of 
males to females in the whole subdivision is 6 to 3, In none of 
the other subdivisions, wliether industrial or agricultural, is the 
rate of growth under 10 per cent. There is no sign of a drain of 
the population to Oaloutta ; on the contrary, the development of 
suburban railways and river steamer services points to the fact 
that an increasing proportion of the workers in Calcutta prefer to 
have their homes outside the city, 

A special inquiry made by the Bengal Drainage Committee 
in 1906-07, showed that the noticeably malarious thanas are 
Dum-Dum, Khardah, Barraokpore, Noapara, Naihiiti, Deganga 
and Habra, and that the least malarious areas are Bhangar, 
Matla, Diamond Harbour and Budgo-Budge. In the healthy 
thanas the rate of inorease has varied from 11 to 17 per cent. ; in 
the unhealthy thanas the natural loss of population by death or 
lowered vitality is counterbalanced by immigration, Hive of the 
seven unhealthy thanas lie along the Hooghly in the Barraokpore 
subdivision, where mill-towns cluster closely together, and the 
effect of malaria is obscured by the shifting of population to 
industrial centres. Habra has au inorease of only 6 per cent., a 
rate whioh is only a little below that in the adjoining thana of 
Baduria, The two thanas last mentioned lie in the extreme 
north-east of the district, and have advanced at a relatively slow 
pace, compared with tho thanas immediately to the south of them, 
yiz., Bmaset, Deganga and Basirhat, which have all benefited by 
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the opening of the light railway and have grown at a uniform 
rate of 13 per cent. There has been even more rapid progress in 
the Simclnrbaiifi thanas to the south and soutli-east, wliere oulti- 
vatipn is rapidly spreading, l.lasanahad, which has also been 
opened up by tlie railway, has a gain of 32 per cent., and 
Idutlmrapur of 21 iior cent. 

Proiiortionately, tire greatest growth of population has taken 
place in tlio Suburbs of Oaloiitta, i. e., the throe towns of Oossipnr- 
Ohitpur, Maniktala and (lardon Jiench, whero it ainmints to 
45*3 per cent The most progressive of tiiese towns is Mftnik- 
tala, wliioh has added (id per cout. to its nnmhors, It is closely 
followed hy Garden Ileaoh with fiO'G per cent., wliile Oossipnr- 
Cliitpur is content with tlie more modest advance of 18*2 
per cent, The inoroaso in Maniktala and (Jossipur-Ohitpnr is 
nearly entirely duo to the greater influx of immigrants, the 
extent of which may bo gauged hy tlie marginal figures. In 

Garden Ueaoh the addition 
of 17,084 persons is partly 
tho result of an extension 
of the municipal boundary, 
the added area having a 
population of 6,444, orone- 
tbird of tiio net gain. It is 
also partly due to industrial 
activity ; at tlie time of the 
census no less than 10,460 
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males, or nearly two-fifths of the total male population, were 
employed in the mills and dockyards situated within tlie town. 
As regards the inoreaso in the number of immigrants residing in 
Garden Eeaoli, it should be explained tliat altogether 21,986 
persons, or nearly half the population, returned their birthplace 
as Oaloutta, and that only 2,797 were recorded as born in the 
24-Parganns, whereas the oorrespon ling figures in 1901 were 
1,865 and 14,270 re.speotively. It appears certain that at tliis 
census a large number of persons, who were born in Garden 
Reach, returned their birthplace as Calcutta thinking that the 
town formed part of Calcutta and not being aware that for 
administrative purposes it is inoluded in tho 24-Pargana8. 

In the district as a whole there are 502 persons to tho square 
mile, but the average is reduced hy the uninhabited forest area 
in the Suiiclarbans, a labyrinth of tidal rivers and swampy forests, 
which extends over 1,711 square miles or more than a third of 
of tho district; if this area is excluded, the mean density is 777 
per square mile- 
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Numerous towns, with busy jute and ootton mills, stretch 
along the whole length of the Hooghly from Garden Reach 
northwards, but away from its banks, the population is almost 
entirely rural and devoted to agriculture. Density in the 
different subdivisions varies accordingly, being as high as 1,540 
in the Barrackpovo subdivision, which is a narwow riparian stiip 
crowded with municipal towns, factories and mills. In the 
Diamond Harbour subdivision it Is leas than a third of this, and 
in the Basirh&t subdivision there are only 223 persons per square 
mile. Both these subdivisions, however, lie to the south aud 
merge in the Sundnrbans, 'Ihe diflerenoe between conditions in 
the north and south is evon more plainly seen in the thaua 
returns; no less than 19 thanas have more than 1,000 persons 
per square mile, the density rising to over 5,000 in Baj’nagore 
(6,489) and Darraokpore (5,558), while in two (Mathurapur and 
Hasanabad), which extend into the Sundarbans, there are less 


than 100 per square mile. 

The population clusters most thickly in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, where the density is no less than 23 per acre. There is not 
much difference in this respect between the three towns, there 
being 25 persons per aoi’e in Maniktala, 23 in Oossipur- 
Ohitpur and 21 in Garden Reach. 'There is, however, con- 
siderable disparity hstvifeeu the different wards, as shown in 
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the margin. In Oossipur- 
Ohitpur the mo.st populous 
wards (Nos. 1 and 2) lie 
along the Hooghly. In 
MSuiktala density gra- 
dually increase.^ from north 
to south. In Garden 


Reach it is highest iu tlie circle next to Onloutta, and steadily 
falls the further one goes from the city, the minimum being 
reached in the circle furthest from Calcutta , 


Since 1901 the foreign-horn population in the 2 l-Parganas Micea. 
has increased by no less than 176,000, and now amounts to 


402,000, or 16J per cent, of the total population. The immigrants 
who outnumber the emigrants by 262,000, are drawn mainly 

District, N..ml,or. <"*^6 United 

SSrau ... 20,020 Provinces. The latter province contribufos 
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is’cci former 1 45,000, of whom 

l 2 !:iS 7 97,000 oomo from Bihar (chiefly from tlie 
10,139 districts shown in the margin), 31,000 
from Orissa and 14,000 from the Ohota 


Nagpur Piatew, Rasterp Bengal and Assam can claim only 
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9.000, while the Central Provinces aooounts for 2,000 and Madras 
for 5,000 : in Titagarh alone there are over 3,000 mill-hands 
from Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The great majority of the 
immigrants are employed in industrial and manufacturing oon- 
oerns, but the reclamation of the Sundarbans in the south attracts 
a number of cultivators and labourers from Midnapore and 
also from Ohofa Nfigpur. The emigrants from the 24-Parganas 
do not spread far beyond its limits, all but 17,000 being 
enumerated in adjoining districts. 

In the population as a whole males outnumber females by 

177.000, the excess being due to the influx of immigrants, who 
find temporary employment in the mills, factories c(c., and leave 
their families at home. In the district-born [lopulation there is 
actually a small excess of females, amounting to 28,000, but 
among those born outside the district, and enumerated in it; there 
are two males to every female. The disparity between the 
sexes is most pronounced in the mill towns, where the population 
is largely foreign-born. In places such, as Bhatpara, Oossipur- 
Ohitpur, Garulia and Titagarh, the males outnumber the females 
by two to one, but in the non-manufaoturing towns the sexes are 
equally represented, or the female element predominates. 

Tlie 24>Pargana8 is the most distinctively urban district in 

Bengal, 
648,614 per- 
sons, or 22J 
per cent, of 
its popula- 
tion, being 
inhabitants of 
towns. 
There are al- 
together 26 
towns (in- 
cluding two 
cantonments) 
as shown in 
the margin, 

of which two have a population of over 50,000, six of 20,000 to 

50,000, twelve of 10,000 to 20,000 and six of 5,000 to 10,000 ; 
the average population is 21,097, 

These towns may be divided into four groups. (1) The first 
consists of five towns adjoining Oaloutta, which are suburban in 
character, and from a structural point of view can sonreuly 
be diptinguished from it, vi?., Oossipur-Chitpur, M^uiktala^ 
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Garden Reach, South Suburbs and Tollygunge ; taken together 
these five towns have added 40 per cent, to their population since 
1901, (2) The second class consists of eight industrial towns 
which, with the exception of Budge-Budge, stretch northwards 
from Calcutta along the bank of the Hooghly, viz., Barnagore, 
the adjoining town of Kamarhati, Naihati, the two contiguous 
towns of Halishahar and Bhatpara, Titagarh, Budge-Budge 
and GSrulia, The increase in these towns has also been very 
great, averaging no less than 67 per cent. (8) There are three 
other towns along the Hooghly, viz., South Barraokpore, North 
Barraokpore and Panihati, which, however, are not industrial 
centres : of these, only South Barraokpore has shown an advance 
since 1901, which is partly accounted for by the increase of 
population in the Barraokpore Cantonment. (4) The remaining 
ten towns are situated inland, and are mostly rural in oharaoter ; 
altogether, they have an addition of 6 per cent,, the most 
substantial inoreases being found in South Dura-Dum, Bamipur 
and Basirhat. The growth of Bamipur may, however, be partly 
accounted for by an addition to its area. 

The average town population has increased by 38 per cent, 
since 1901, and no other district in Bengal has snob a record of 
urban growth. The whole riparian strip along the Uooghly 
north of Garden Reach is, in fact, becoming urbanized: 
already, owing to their growing density of population, it has 
been found necessary to subdivide the South Suburbs, South 
Barraokpore and Naihati municipalities twice since their creation, 
BO that they now constitute nine municipalities. Exceptionally 
large increases were returned for the mill towns in 1911,' The 
aggregate population of seven has risen by 87 'per cent., and 
Titagarh has trebled, while Bhatpara bos more than doubled its 
population. The latter town has, indeed, increased five-fold since 
1881 and is now the fifth largest town in Bengal. These large 
inoreases are accounted for by the influx of factory labour, as illus' 

trated in the margi- 
nal table. The cha- 
racter of the popula- 
tion has changed so 
greatly owing to 
this influx, that 
some mill towns are 
now practically 
. foreign towns plant- 
ed in the midst of Bengal. In Bhatpara, for instance, four persons 
speak Hindi to each person speaking Bengali : in Titagarh 75 per 
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cent, speak Hindi, 8 per cent. Telngu, and 4 per cent. Oriya, while 
11 per cent, only speak Hengnli. They are no longer the peaceful 
retired villages described as follows by Mr. Beverley in the 
Bengal Census Beport o£ 1872:“Kven in the neighbourhood of 
Oaloutta the so-called townships are mere collections of villages — 
villages closoly studded and densely populated, it is true, but still 
will; small pretensions to be designated towns. The villages are 
grouped together for municipal purposes, and are i hus shown 
in the census tables ns towns; but cattle graze, and rice is sown 
and reaped, in their very midst.” 

ViiiAOBs. The census village corresponds to the mauza or survey unit of 
area, except in the Simdarbans, where it corresponds to the “lot,” 
or grant of land, Ae a rule, there is not much differonoe between 
the manza and the residential village, t.r., a oontimious collection 
of houses bearing a common name, with its dependent hamlets, 
but ibis is not so in traols whioh were uninhabited at the time 
of the revenue survey and in whioh villages have since sprung up. 
Altogether 77J per cent, of the population reside in villages, of 
whioh the number is 6,885, their average population being 557. 
Of the rural population 29 per cont. live in villages with 
under 500 inhabitants, 50 per cent, in villages with 600 to 
2,000, 15 per cent, in villages with 2,000 to 6,000, and 6 per 
cent, in villages with over 5,000 inhabitants, 

The village generally consists of small groups of houses scat- 
tered through the rice and jute fields: largo com pact villages, 
where periodical markets are hold, are usually found only on the 
hanks of tho rivers. The villagers live, more or less secluded, in 
detached homesteads, surrounded by a bolt of fruit trees or 
bamboo thickets : the screen of trees and jungle epourcs that 
privacy whioh the Bengali likes for his domestic life. The oldest 
villages are almost invariably found on the banks of the rivois or 
in their neighbourhood, where there are ridges of comparatively 
high land and of considerable extent. Tho central basins between 
such ridges are swampy and unhealthy, but as the population 
increases and the village site becomes more crowded, the people 
build their houses further away from the river hank on mounds 
artificially raised in order to keep them above flood-level. 

Tho following account* of their external experience is 
reproduced from the volume of Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Bengal dealing with this district : — 

“ The dense mass of vegetation in whioh all Bengalis delight 
to shroud themselves, and which encircles the rich land-holder’s 


* First published in the Calovita Boview. 
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palaoo as well as the peasant’s hut, is everywhere more or less 
productive. It is oompoaod of the mnioriala for food or for buil- 
ding- -tho eoeonnut, tho bamboo, tho jack tree, and the mango. 

There may bo seen the slender stalks of tho botol tree, and the 
towering stems of the eocoanut above thorn, thoir long arms 
waving in tho broozo; on tho other side, probably, a tliielc garden 
of plantains, that; oni'iotis link between tho vegetable and the 
timber; in the baokgronnd, an underwood of wild cane, twining 
itself round everything of firmer bulk ; and a little further on, an 
undistingnislinblo mnss of thorn, oreepors and underwood of every 
shade, length and denomination. The husbandman must have his 
fruit tree and liis bamboo, wbioh yield bim a roturn for no 
expenditure of labour but, tliat required for gathering and catting, 
his protection for tho woninnkind, and his shade against the fierce 
sun of Api’il and May. If ho attains those primary objects, he 
is coutent, no matter how much miasma may ho exlirtled from the 
decaying vegetation, how much disoase may lurk in tlmt fair but 
deceitful mass of green foliage, how many reptiles and venomous 
snakes may be ooucealod in tho unwholesome shades wbioh 
surround his paternal inheritance. The sun, and gaze of t he passing 
neighbour, must alike bo exoluded. Grant him t.liio, and he 
will endure, with stoical fortitude, tho periodioal fever, the 
steamy heat of the roins and tho foetid water which stagnates 
in the pools whonoo he has dug the materinls for his homestead 
site (bhUd), and which never fools tho influeuoe of tho breeze 
and the light.” 

Major Smyth (in his Revenue Survey Report, 1857) gives Hovsus. 
the following account of tho houses of tho people Their 
habitations, with some exceptions among tho richer classes, are 
built of mud; the poorer classes often use brushwood, plastered 
with mud, to avoid the labour and expense of raising a wall ; 
they are thatched oooasionally with grass, hut chiefly of paddy 
straw, and congregated in a dense mass of jungle, These huts 
have no apertures or windows of any kind beyond the doorway, 
tho only ventilation being through tho small space left between 
the thatch and the top of the wall, which also serves the purpose 
of a ohimney. No whitewash within ; on the contrary, the 
blacker they become with the smoke, the more comfortable 
they are ooDsidered, Exteriorly, they are woshed, by tlie 
females of the family, with a mixture of oowdung and mud, 
which, when dry, gives them a somewhat cleanly appenrauoo.” 

Writing seventeen years later, Sir Wiliam Hunter quoted this 
passage from Major Smyth’s report, and added “ Onlj’’ tho 
wealthy olassee live in briok houses ; tlie shopkeepers and the 

F 2 
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husbandmen generally in mud huts. The building materials of a 
shopkeeper’s house consist of bamboo, timber posts, and thatching 
grass or golpMa leaves. The cultivator’s hut is even more primitive 
and consists merely of bamboo and thatching grass or golpatA 
leaves, with mud walls. The number of rooms or huts to each 
household varies according to the condition of the family. A 
shopkeeper with a mother, wife and three children would have a 
hut with two or three verandahs for the dwelling of himself, wife 
and children ; and another hut, to serve both as a cook-house and 
as the dwelling of his mother. A verandah is set aside, or some- 
times a separate hut is built, for the purpose of receiving visitors 
and friends. The dwelling of an ordinary peasant, with the 
same sized household, would consist of a hut to dwell in, another 
small one for cooking in, and a cowshed.” 

At the present day, the general standard of comfort has 
decidedly risen. Some of the richer merchants and zamindars 
have large couutry houses, of which many may be seen along the 
first eight miles of the Grand Trunk Eoad ; they are usually 
two-storied, and situated in the centre of extensive gardens. 
Similar houses have been built, here and there, by rich zamJndfirs 
on their oomitry estates. But setting aside these houses, which 
are, of course, exceptional, there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of brick houses oooupied by the well-to-do, such as 
traders, members of the official and professional classes, eto., as 
opposed to the really wealthy. To go a step lower, the small 
trader or fairly well-to-do ryot usually possesses a homestead, 
enclosed by a mud wall or bamboo fence, and containing several 
huts, which serve as a dwelling house, oookshed, cowshed, granary 
or gol& ; the word hut, it may he explained, does not necessarily 
imply poverty or squalor, and is simply used in eontradistinotion 
to a brick house. They are usually built on a mud plinth, from 
one to three feet in height, and have wooden doors, set in a 
wooden frame-work, and often one or more windows. The walls 
are generally either formed of mud, pure and simple, which, when 
six inches or more in thickness, sets into a fairly solid and 
weatherproof wall, or of a bamboo framework, plastered with 
mud to keep it wind and water-tight. The roof is supported by 
wooden posts, and is thatched either with &an grass, or with 
gol^ata, i.e, the leaves of the hental or wild date palm. Sometimes 
the roofs are tiled, and of late years the use of sheets of 
corrugated iron for roofing has greatly inoroased. The dwell- 
ings of the- poorer olassos show every degree of clifflorenoe 
from a conifortahlo homestead of this typo down to the miserahlo 
hptg described by Major Smyth. The well-to-do ryot or trader 
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usually lias a small patch of land attached to his house, on whioh 
vegetables grow, and an orchard of plaiutains, date, coooaniit 
and hetolmit palms, mangoes, jack trees, etcs. 

In the suburbs of Calcutta, Cossipur-Ohitpur, Mauiktala, etc., 
large portions are oompletoly urban, and insanitary overcrowded 
bmtia may be found rivalling those of Oaloutta itself. All along 
the banks of the Kooghly, during the last 30 years, great mills 
and factories have sprung up, and the presence of a large popula- 
tion, drawn to their vicinity liy the attraction of high wages, has 
brought the question of overorowJing to notioe in places where, 
but for their existence, it would not have been thought of, These 
mills employ from a few hundred up to eight thousand hands, and 
so far as the labour force is reoruited locally, the existing villages 
would sufEoe for their aocommodation. The local population, 
however, is quite inadequate to supply the quantity of labour 
required, and a large number of the employes are immigrants from 
Bihar and the United Provinces. Most factories, therefore, 
have “lines’^ for a part of their labour force, aud such “lines” 
are usually well built and drained, with a filtered water supply 
laid on and distributed by pipes and stands, and with decent 
latrine arrangements. 

Prom the marginal table, showing the numerical strength of 
the different religions found in the district, it will be seen that 
Hindus predominate, representing 63 p>6r cent, of the total 

population, while the Musal- 
879 'tw mans account for 36 per cent. 

16,027 I’he latter are relatively most 
^^’333 numerous in the BarSset sub- 
division, where they out-number 
the Hindus, and in the Basirhat subdivision, where there are 
ten followers of Islam to every eleven Hindus. The Animists 
consist almost entireljjr of aboriginal emigrants from Ohota 
Nagpur, who are mostly employed in reclamation of land in 
the Sundarbans. They include 6,638 Oraons and 6,896 
Mundas ; in addition to these, 6,517 Oraons and 7,296 
Mundas were returned as Hindus. The group entitled “Others” 
includes several m i nor religions, professed for the most part by 
immigrants from outside the ^strict, viz., 391 Sikhs, 207 
Buddhists, 97 Jains, 88 Brahmos, 26 Parsis, 16 Oonfuoians and 
8 Jews. 

The Vaishnava sect has a number of adherents __in the VaiBh- 
distriot, and Khardah in the Barraokpore subdivision is one 
of its centres. The following account of it is extracted from 
Risley’s Tfibe» and Oasies of Bengal (Vol. II, pp. 3‘i3-44)» 
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“ Tradition has it that when Chaitonya died, his most zealous 
disciples formed a sooioty consisting of six Gosidus, eight Kabi- 
rajs, and sixty-four Maliauls to organize the new teaching and to 
make proselytes throughout Dongal. In oourso of tiino tliore 
arose three great centres of the faith — Khardah, botwoou Galcutta 
and Barraokpore, the home of the Gosains, or religious mendiouuts 
who traced their descent from Nityhaanda, a devoted disciple 
of Chaitanya; Santipur, on tho river Bhiiglrathi in Nadioj 
whore Adwaitananda or Adwaila, auotlier zealous disciple, had 
settled ; aud Baid&bSd, in M ursliidahad, tho rosidoiico of Bir- 
bhadra, the son of Nityananda, Tho Gosains or ‘Gontoo 
Liishopa,’ as they wore called hy Mr, llolwell, have now hooome 
the hereditary leaders of tho sect, M ost of them are prosperous 
Iraders aud money-lenders, euriohod by tho gifts of tho laity 
and hy tho inhoritanoo of all property loft by Buiragis. Tboy 
marry tho daughters of Srotriyu and Bansaja Brhhmans, and give 
their daughters to Kulins, who, howover, deem it a dishonour 
to rnurry one of their girls to a Goaaiu. AS a rule, they are tall 
and well-mudo raon, of light comploxiou, fair spociraens of tho 
Aryan type as found in Bengal. The Adwait&iianda Uosaius 
admit to tho Vaishuava community only Brahmans, Baidyas, 
aud memhei's of those castes from whoso hands a Brahmau may 
take water. The Nityananda, on tho other hand, maintain that 
any such limittation is opposed to tho teaoliing of Ohaitauya, and 
open the door of followsliip to all sorts and conditions of men, 
bo they Brahmans or Chandals, high caste widows or common 
prostitutes. The Nityananda are very popular among the lower 
castes, and hold a leading position among Vaishnavas. Kpanjlia, 
or silver hand, is tho badge of tho family. Tho Gosains them- 
selves worship Durga, but their disciples do not follow them 
in this. They observe tho birthday of Ghaitanya on tho f3th 
Phalgiin, tho Govardhan Puja ou the first day of tho new moon 
in Kartik, and the Diwali on the night of tlio Kali Piija. The 
Adwaitananda Gosains are highly esteemed by the upper Glasses 
of Bengal, and it is very unusual for a Brahman or Baidya to 
enrol himself in the ranks of the other branch. They are said 
to be more sincere aud more open to religious motives than the 
Nityananda, and they avoid muoh scandal by refusing to initiate 
women. 

“Tor the purpose of making proselytes and governing the 
Yaishnava churoh, Bengal is divided into circles, each circle 
having its own GosSin, with whose jurisdiction no other Gosain 
is supposed to interfere. Under the Gosain is the (idhtkari, or 
Superintendent, who acts as deputy, initiates disciples within a 
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certain area, and collects fees. Under liim again is the faujdar, 
called also Muro, or uncle (the (Josain being the father), whose 
business it is to beat up proselytes, and whose activity is stimu- 
lated by n percentage of the fees. . Lastly, comes the ohharkldr, 
or usher of the rod, who is merely the messenger of the fmjidr. 
Persons who join the Vaishnava oommimion pay a fee of twenty 
annas, sixteon of which go to (he Qoa&in and four to the fmjddr'' 

The name Vaislraava, or, as it appears in the census returns, 
Paishnab, is also tlio designation of a distinct group or caste, 
which, however, cli If ors from the ordinary caste in that it is not®*®*®" 
exclusive, but receives fresh aooessions from outside. In this 
sense the name has a restriclod meaning and does not connote 
a member of a roligious sect only. Admission to the caste is 
easily gained, for tho aspirant merely engages the aorvioea of a 
Gos&iu, to whom ho (layu a fee, and with his help arranges to 
give the usual feast {niahotsah) to other Baishnabs. He eats with 
them, and is then a Baishuab. A large number of prostitutes 
are Baishnabs. It is frequently tho case, however, that a woman 
of this class does not become a Baishnab until the near approach 
of death, or at least until she finds herself seriously ill, She 
souda for tho GosSiu, pays her fee, and arranges with him about 
the mahokab. She is tliou easy in mind as to her decent burial 
after death. 

The casto, as a rule, recoivos rooruits only from tho lower 
orders, and metribors of tho liighor castes do not join their iwnfcs 
unless they have boon, or are in danger of being, expelled from 
their own oaste. Unlike tho main body of Hindus, they bury 
their dead, do not observe periods of mourning, and do not 
acknowledge tho supremacy of Dralimans. The Gosaina, whom 
they reverence as their spiritual leaders, are, it is true, Br&hmans, 
but the respect and honour which they enjoy are apparently due 
to their descent and not to their status as Brahmans. . Their 
position is, in fact, somewhat peculiar, for, as Brahmans, they 
do not eat food cooked by the ordinary Baishnab. 

Mention may be made here of some popular beliefs, such as Some 
the worship of godlinga of disease, local saints, etc,, which do 
not conform to either Hindu or Musalman orthodoxy, and in 
which both Hindus and Musnlmans join, Musalmfins may be 
seen bowing before the shrine of Keshabeswar (see the subsequent 
paragraph on pilgrimages) and do not fail to make offerings to 
Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, to Manasa, the goddess of 
snakes, and to Dakhin Uwar, the god of tigers. The elastioity 
of Hinduism similarly permits its votaries to adore Satya fir, 
(whom they Hinduize under the nanae of Satya Nftrftyan) 
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Manik Pir, the god of cows, and Ok Bibi, the deity presiding 
over cholera— all gocllings or saints of their lower class Musal- 
man neighbours. 

In addition to Manasa, there is a snake goddess called Jagat 
Qauri, who is said to bo the sister of Manasa, and, like her, 
is credited with power over cobras and other snakes. She is 
represented as seated on a throne, with a child on her lap, 
and her shrine is at N arikeldanga. There a Barna Brahman 
oflBoiates at her worship, except in the case of Dorns and Haris, 
who sacrifice pigs to her. From the fact that the Hindus do 
not object to their doing so, provided the animal is slaughtered 
behind the altar, and not in front of it, it may, as Mr. Qait 
points out, be surmised that the control of the shrine has only 
recently been usurped by the Brahmans. A fair is held to 
honour of this goddess on the fifth day of the moon in the month 
of Jyaishta,* 

A curious form of survival of tree worship, which is 
still practised in the district, under the name of Dbelai Chandi, 
was discovered a few years ago by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasad Sastri, who gives the following account of it in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part III, 1902 

“ About twelve years ago, while taking a stroll in the fields 
to the east of Naihati in the district of 24'Parganas, I was struck 
by seeing people picking up clods of earth and throwing them 
at a date tree close to the road on the left. In the course of half 
an hour I noticed four or five persons doing that. Being curious 
to know why they did so, I asked one of them, and he told me 
that a Ohandi, a female deity — a form of Durga, Siva’s consort — 
resided in the tree, and is propitiated by offerings of those lumps 
of olay. I use the word “offering”, but he used the word 
nailedya, that is, an offering of uncooked eatables ; so the Ohandi 
is supposed to eat the lumps of clay. Unlike the propitiation 
of other deities, who grant boons enjoyable only in the world to 
come, the propitiation of this deity is followed immediately 
by a great relief, and the relief is that children crying at home 
are at once pacified. I had then a child about a year old whose 
cries often vexed the whole family, so I took a clod and threw 
it at the date tree. On approaching the tree, I marked two 
things— that the lumps of earth had covered several square yards 
of the ground to a height of eight or ten feet all round the tree, 
and that the tree was never tapped, so that it appeared like a giant 
among the often-tapped, indented, moribund date trees. What 
the consequences of my offering to the date tree were, I do not 


* Bengftl Census Repotfc of 1901, p. IflB- 
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rem ember, but I told the thing to several of my friends ; and 
one of tliem informed me of the existence of a similar tree about 
half a mile north of Naihati on the road leading from the 
Q-auripur Mills to Majipara. Curiosity led me tc pay a visit to 
that tree also, and I found the same thing there too. 

“ Ten years later, when I resolved to write on the subjeot 
of this curious worship, I thought it proper to pay visits to 
my old friends again. The new kutcha road from Naihati to 
Aindanga had been made, and the dsi/idn, or seat of the deity, 
had fallen to the right and a few yords oway from it. I had 
no difficulty in recognising the mound of earth. The old tree at 
the centre of the mound was dead, and its dried stump only 
occupied the old position, but by its side another tree had grown 
up to the height of the old one, and was enjoying the offerings of 
the passers by. On asking a rustio, whose house was situated in 
the next village, I learnt that, instead of lumps of earth, sweets 
are often offered, —sweets auoh as sandes and r&tdsd ,' — and that the 
propitiation of the deity is followed, not only by the pacifying 
of the crying child, but also by other boons such as the birth 
of a child, the obtainment of a situation, snooess in litigation, 
etc. I asked him if any mantras were used with the ofierings, 
and was answered in the negative. I also asked him whether 
there was any priest of the deity, and received a similar answer. 
Then I asked him what becomes of the sweets that are offered, 
and he said, they are plokod up by cow-herd boys. The old man 
gradually becumo communicative, and told me of many miracles 
displayed by the presiding deily of the tree. He said that a 
neighbour of his once ventured to tap the old date tree (and he 
pointed out to me the mark of the tapping on its dry stump), 
but the man who ventured to commit such a sacrilege died in 
the course of a month by vomiting blood. He also told me of a 
hooded serpent wbioh often came to the tree and which is really 
the Chandi. Thus in the course of ten years I found there were 
great changes in this very simple worship. The offerings had 
improved, the sphere of usefulness of the deity had expanded, a 
myth had grown up, and it only remained for a priest to appear 
in order to raise the worship to the dignity of a cult. When I 
visited the other date tree, I found the same improvements 
there too, 

‘■Since my attention was direotedi to this form of newly 
growing tree worship, I have been informed of several other date 
trees in the same neighbourhood enjoying tbe same consideration 
and worship. There are two near the Kanohrapara station, one 
to its north-east on the Mdt which is an old bed of the Jamuna, 
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ab a place named Kantaganj, and the other to the south-west of 
the station and to the west of the locomotive workshops, near the 
Shah-dighi, an old tank with huge banian trees, said to have 
been excavated by Malik Sahib about two hundred years ago when 
he founded the old mosque at Bag. There is a third tree near 
M&jipdra on the road whioh runs from the Q-nuripur inhls to that 
village. There are a fourth at OhSndJgarh on tho Amdauga 
road, a fifth on the old road leading to Narayanpur (now very 
little used because of tho eouatruotion of a pncca road from the 
Ktokin&ra station to tliat village), and a sixth at Mandalptoa 
Adoration The adoration of Pirs or Muhammadan saints is common 
o£ Pii'8. auiong the lower class Musalmans, and is not confined to tliem, for 
it is shared in by the more ignorant and superstitious among the 
llindus. The Firs are credited with supernatural powers, and 
their tombs, or dargd/is, are places of pilgrimage to which people 
resort for the euro of disoaso or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to 
obtain the fulfilment of some oborishecl wish. Vows are regis- 
tered before them and offerings made, usually consisting of 
sweetmeats, which become the perquisite of tho mujdicir or 
custodian of the tomb. 

Maoban- One looal I’ir of some local repute is Maohaudali Saif, whose 
drill Saif,' tomij ia neat Ganga Sagar. Legend relates that the saint 
suddenly disappeared ono day when ho was being shaved by a 
barber, and returned shortly afterwards dripping with perspira- 
tion. On being questioned, ho explained that a ship had run 
aground and that, having boon invoked by tho crew, he had 
pulled it hack into deep water. The barber rooeivod the story 
•with derision, and as a punishment for his disbelief, he and his 
family immediately died. 

Ghazi The most famous of tho Pirs of tho district is Ghazi Saheb, 

Saheb. whose lhaumaturgio powers are celebrated iu tho following 
legend. The country in the Maidanmal or Modnimall pargana 
(south of Tolly’s Nullah and containing Baruipur), was formerly 
a dense junglo, overrun with wild beasts. A fakir, by name 
Mohrah Ghazi, took up bis residence at a place of this jungle 
called Basra; he overawed the wild beasts ■to such an extent, 
that he always rode about the jungle on a tigor^- The zamindar 
being unable one year to pay his revonue, the Emperor ordered 
him to be arrested and brought to Delhi ; on wliioh his mother 
sought the fakir's assistanoe in getting her son released. The 
faMr promised to help her, and caused the Emperor to dream as 
foil o-ws : Mohrah Ghazi, surrounded by wild beasts, appeared to 
him, saying that he was the proprietor of the Maidanmal jungle, 
and that the revenue due by the samiudar would be paid from 
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hie treasures buriet' in the jungle. So saying, he asked the 
Emperor to release the zamindftr, threatening him with every 
misfortune if he disobeyed. The Emperor awoke and had the 
dream written down, but paid no alfention to it. The next 
morning he asoonded his throne, but instead of his usual 
attendants and oourliors, he found himself surrounded by wild 
boasts. This brought the subjoot of the dream to his mind, and 
in groat fear ho at onoo ordered tho release of the zamindar and 
sent him back to Maidanmal with an escort, instructing him at 
tho same time to ascertain tho spot where Mobrah Uhazi’s 
trouBurea were hidden, to dig thorn up, and to remit his revenue 
to the treasury at Delhi. On rcaohing home, the zamindar 
informed his mother of all that had hai)poned, and ospeoially of 
the inatruotions regarding tho treasuro. She went immediately 
to Mohrah Ghazi, who at her request pointed cut the place 
where the treasures wore buried, and ordered her to dig them up 
aud take them away. He then mysteriously vanished. The 
mother and son dug them up ne\t day, sent the Emperor his 
revenue, aud transferred tho remaindcir to the zamindari coffers. 

In gratitude to Mobrah Ghazi, he wished to erect a mosque 
in the jungle of Baira for liis residence ; but he was prevented 
in a dream, in which the fakir appeared to him, saying that he 
preferred living in tho jungles, receiving offerings from all who 
oamo to out wood, and that he required neither mosque nor house 
of any kind. Tho zamindar then ordered that every village 
should have an altar dedicated to Mobrah bthazi, the king of the 
forests and wild beasts; and warned his tenants that if they 
neglected to make offerings before proceeding into the jungles, 
they would certainly be devoured. These altars to Mobrah 
Ghazi are common in villages in the vicinity of the the Sundar.. 
bans ; and wood-cutters never go into the jungle without invok- 
ing Mobrah Qhazi’s protection. 

A number of /a tics, who call themselves descendants of Exorcism 
Mohrah Ghazi, gain their livelihood by the offerings made by 
wood-cutters and boatmen in return for their sorvioes in protec- 
ting them from the attacks of tigers The custom is for the fakir 
to go with the wood-cutters to tho spot where they have to work, 
and clear a bit of jungle, on which he marks out a circle, repealing 
charms and incantations. Within the oirole he builds seven 
small huts with stakes and leaves. Beginning on the right, the 
first hut is dedicated to J ugabandhu, the friend of the world, 
the second to Mahadeva, the destroyer, and tho third to Manasa, 
the geddess of snakes, Next to it a small platform is erected in 
honour of liBpapari, a spirit of the jungle, and beyond this is a 
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hut divided into two oompartinentB— one for Kali, the other for 
her daughter Kalimaya, Then there is another small plat- 
form, on which offerings are made to Orpari, a winged spirit 
of the jungle j after this is a hut with two compartments, one being 
for Kiimeswari and the other for Burhi Thakurani, and then a 
tree, called Kakshya Ohandi (another name for Kali), the trunk 
of which is smeared with vermilion : no offerings are made to 
it. Then come two more huts, with two compartments in each 
and flags flying over them. The first hut is reserved for Ghazi 
Saheh and his brother Kalu, and the next is for his son Ohawal 
Fir and his nephew JRam Ghazi. The last deity propitiated is 
Bastu Devata (the earth), wlio has no hut or platform, but 
receives offerings placed on plantain leaves on the ground. 1 he 
offerings to the different deities are simple enough, oonsisting of 
rice, plantains, coooanuts, sugar, sweetmeats, etc ; chiraghs or small 
earthen lamps are lit ; pots of water covered with mango leaves,, 
and decorated with an image of the deity in vermilion, are put 
out ; end flags are hung over the huts. 

"When everything is ready the fakir has a bath, and returns 
wearing a dhoii provided for him by the wood-cutters, with his 
hands, arms, and forehead smeared with vermilion. Then, with 
hands folded before his face, he goes on his knees, bows his head 
to the ground, and remains in this attitude for a few seconds 
before each of the deities in succession, offering up prayers to 
each of them. After finishing his prayers, the falnr proceeds to 
ascertain whether a tiger is present in the locality or not, by 
spanning his arm from the elbow to one of his fingers. If the 
span fails to meet a finger exactly, it is a sign that a tiger is 
present and the /a /s»r bns to drive it off by repeating an incan- 
tation. 

The/aA*?* then repeats charms for the protection of the wood- 
cutters and himself. After this, in order to close the eyes of 
the tiger, he repeats an incantation, beginning — Dust I dust I 
The finest dust be on thy eyes, 0 tiger and tigress.” Special 
charms are repeated if a tiger is seen in the jungle prowling 
anywhere near the wood-outters, or is believed to be in their 
vicinity, or if the growl of a tiger is heard anywhere near 
the place where wood-cutting is going on. “ That the/aAir is 
thoroughly believed in by wood-cutters,” writes Mr. Sunder, 

“ there is no doubt, and it is equally certain that his charms 
and exorcisms give them courage to enter the forests and 
embolden them to work there, notwithstanding the variety of 
dangers by which they are surrounded. Without him they 
would be utterly helpless. That his exorcisms and incantation 
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have little effect has been proved, for it often happens that the 
/a/ftr himself, instead of the wood-outtere, is carried off by the 
tiger.” It is believed tirat orooodiles, as well as tigers, can be 
commanded by the /a/cir, who can make them rise or sink at will 
and can shut their mouths and prevent them attacking human 
beings. 

When a tiger carries off a mUnjlii of a boat, the helm used by 
him is removed from the boat and planted with the blade uijwards 
on the spot where the man was killed, and a piece of white cloth, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is attached to the helm. 

When a boatman is killed by a tiger, his oar is planted, blade 
upwards, on the place where he was attacked, and a white flag, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is fixed to the oar. If any 
person attempt to remove either the helm or the oar and fail to 
draw it out of the ground by a single puli, it is believed that he 
will bo killed by a tiger ; but nobody ever interferes with the 
simple memorials to the dead, which are seen on the banks of 
streams and in the jungles throughout the Suudarbans.* 

Qhfizi Saheb and his brother Xalu are venerated both by 
Muhammadans and Hindus, and whenever any person desires to 
enter any jungle, he first bends to the ground, with hands folded 
before bis face, and says: “In the name of Q-h&zi Saheb”. 

Having done this, he goes into the jungle, believing that Ghazi 
Saheb will keep him perfectly safe. 

The most celebrated place of pilgrimage in the districl. is 
Kalighat, which is situated on the bank of the old bed of the 
Ganges, two miles south of the southern boundary of Oaloutta. KSKehst. 
The place derives sanctity from the legend that when the corpse 
of Siva’s wife, Sati, was out in pieces by order of the gods, and 
chopped up by the disc {sudaram chakra) of Vishnu, one of her 
fingers fell on this spot. The temple is supposed to have been 
built about three centuries ago by a member of the Sabarna 
Ohaudhri family of Barisa, who allotted 194 aores of land for its 
maintenanoe. A man of the name of Ohandlbar was the first 
priest appointed to manage the affairs of the temple, and his 
descendants, who have taken the title of Haidar, are the present 
proprietors of the building. They have given up their priestly 
avocation and have amassed wealth, not so much from the 
proceeds of the temple lands as from the daily offerings made by 
pilgrims to the shrine. The principal religious festival of the 
year is on the second day of the Durga-piija, when the temple 
is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 


# MxoroUm ef Wild Animals in ihe 8«ndarla*s\i ,T,A,S,H., Part III, 1003, 
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The greatest bathing festival of the year is that known as Gtanga 
SSgar, which is held at the southern end of Sagar Island at the 
period of Mahara Sankranti in January. It attracts an iinnaense 
number of pilgrims, who believe that by bathing at this sacred 
spot they wash away their sins. The sanotity of the place is 
explained by the legend mentioned in the article on Sagar Island 
in Chnpfor XV, and is due to the fact that Sftgar Island marks 
the place where the waters of the Ganges mingle with (ho sea. 

The temple of Kosliabeswar, a form of Siva, at Mandira 
Baaar, or Bauohapra, is visited by pilgrims on Mondays and 
Fridays, hut the largest gathering takes place on the clay of the 
Sivaratri festival The votaries, of course, aro mainly Hindus, but 
many a Musalman may be seen visiting the shrine in the hope of 
being cured of disoase 

Nailiati is visited by pilgrims from Eastern Bougtil and else- 
where who fire unable to meet the expense of a pilgrimage to 
llalTgliat or who, for other reasons, prefer to make tlmir way 
to Naihati to have a bath in tlte Bhagirathi or Hooghly branch 
of tho Ganges and tlioro offer uraddJin for tlie S[)irit8 of tlioir 
ancestors. 

Khardah is a favoirrite place of pilgrimage for Vaislmavas, 
as it was the home of Niiyannnda, one of the eliief disoiples 
of Ohaitanya. Tlmy visit it more especially during the Itaali and 
Pliul Dol festivals in tho months of Kartik and Itaisakh, respec- 
tively ; the pilgrims include many prostitutes and other members 
of the lower classes of Calcutta. 

The shrine of Radhal'allabh at Jaynagar is visited by a large 
number of pilgrims during the Dol festival in Ihe month of 
Phalgun. Close to the temple is a ladmha tree which during tho 
festival is said to yield one flower in honour of the god Xriidina, 
whose favourite flower it is ; this is loiiked upon as a supernatural 
phenomenon, for tho rainy months of July and August are the 
season in which tho plant flowers. 

The meld of Ghazi Saheb is a religious gathering held in 
the latter pert of May or in the early part of June at Basra, 
oloso to the station of that name on the Canning branch of the 
Eastern Bengal State IlailwHy. On this occasion the votaries, 
both Hindu and Musalraan, visit the shrine of Ghazi Saheb 
(whose legend has already been given), and make offerings of 
sweetmeats, goats (in the ease of Hindus) and fowls (in the ease 
of Musalmans) in order to obtain immunity from the attacks of 
tigers, or relief from sioknesa and disease. 

A similar religious gathering tokes place at Jadabpur, close 
to the station of the same name, in honour of Manik Par This 
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attracts few but Musalmans, who offer fowls, wliiob they cook 
and eat on the spot. 

Of the 1G,027 Christians in the district, 2,348 are Europeans Chbis- 
or niemhers of allied races, such as Australians or Americans, 

571 are Anglo-Indians (the designation presnribed by the 
Govornmont of India for Iho community generally known as 
Eurasians), and 13,108 arc Indians. There are more Indian 
Christians than in any other district of Bengal, while the number 
of Europeans is oxeeoded only in Darjeeling. Of the former, 

4,774 are members of the Anglican Communion, 2,786 are 
baptists, 1,816 are Oongrogationalists, 555 are Mothodtsts and 
2,962 are Roman Catholios. Missionary effort dates back to 
the early part of the nineteenth century and has met with most 
success among the lower castes in the south of the district. The 
following is an account of tho chief missions at work. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gosped, which is a Society 
Church of England mission, started work in tho district in 
1823, when the Rev. W. Morton took over charge of seven tiou of 
schools, whioli had been opened tlu'ce years before by the Q®jpg] 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at Tollygunge, 
Ballygunge, Bhawanipur, Kalighat, I’uturi, Garia, and Birel. 

About the same time a school at Baruipur, which had been 
started in 1820 by Mr. Plowden, the Salt Agent, was transferred 
to the charge of tho Society. In 1833 Baruipur was made the 
headquarters of a separate branch of tho mission, with a 
European missionary in charge; and in 1837 a temple of Siva 
was presented to tho mission by two oonvorts of the village of 
Sajinabaria and converted into a ohni'el. In tho latter year 
all the villagers of Eoreali in Magra Hat ronounoed caste and 
sought Christian instruction. A fleree persecution was raised 
against them by a Musalman zamindar, and, to prevent their 
eviction, the Society purchased tho hamlet and so aeouied the 
foundation of a station at Magra Hat. Pticca ohurches were 
built and consecrated at Jbanjra in 1844 and at Baruipur and 
Magra Hat in 1846. At this time there were 1,443 converts 
and catechumens in the Baruipur-Magra Hat district, extending 
for 40 miles in a direet line from Altabarin in tho north to 
Khari in the south and containing 64 villages; native readers, 
were stationed in all the principal villages. In 1863 the 
baptized converts numbered 1,031 and the catechumens 609, 
in the Tollygunge-Jhanjra district, where 20 years previously 
there had been only 66 baptized converts. The rapid progress 
of Ohristianity a, roused opposition, and even persecution. On 
one occasion two European miseionaries wore besieged for two 
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hours in the ohapel at AndarmStiik by a gang of Hindus armed 
with olubs, who were led on by an apostate Christian. On another 
oooasion, when a Brahman had been converted, the mission house 
was beset for two days by a mob of Hindus instigated by the 
local zammdar, and the huts of several converts were burnt down 
at night, attempts to sot the mission house on fire having failed. 

The two chief missionaries in the first half of the nineteenth 
century were the llev. D. Jones, who worked first as catechist 
and then as priest from 1829 to 1853, and the Rev. 0. E. 
Driberg (1882 — 71). The years that followed the death of 
Mr. Driberg were years of depression. The staCE was under- 
manned ; supervision was insufficient ; there were many secessions 
to other Christian bodies. There was a marked improvement 
after 1878, when Mias Angelina Hoare came to the district and 
took up the education of women, opening girls’ schools, etc, ; her 
work is now carried on by the Community of St. John the 
Baptist, commonly known as the Clewer Sisters. Another body 
which has done much for the spiritual life of the district is the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 

The work carried on by the Society is mainly pastoral, i e., 
it works among those who are already Christians. Work is 
carried on in 6 districts, viz., Baruipur, Magra Hat, Tollygunge, 
Khari and Canning, and from two centres, viz., 'I'ollygunge 
and Magra Hat, each of which is supervised by an Indian 
clergyman. In the Tollygunge centre there is a puoca church 
at Jh&njra and there are kwtoha chapels at J ayadergot, Eaghab- 
pur, Hogalkania, SMpukar, Panakua, Kharibaria, Kalioharanpur, 
Bethbari, Balarampur, OheySri, Tollygunge, Kaorapukur and 
Baddipur. In the Baruipur centre there are two pmoa churches, 
one at Baruipur and the other at Magra Hat, and 17 kutcha 
chapels situated at the following places : - Lakhikantapur, Dhan- 
ghata, Khari, Bamanabad, Malayapur, Salkia, Makaltala, Ban 
Magra, Kalipur, Andarmanik, Canning, Basanti, ESmkrishnapur, 
Kola H^ra, Tangrakhali, Phulbari and Bokultala. The Society 
maintains a number of primary day schools for boys, from which 
promising students are sent to the boarding house attached to 
the Oxford Mission Industrial School at Ballygunge. Promis- 
ing pupils from girls’ schools are sent to the Diocesan High 
School for Girls at Pipalpati, in Bhawanipur, which is under the 
Clewer Sisters, For the training of readers there is a verna- 
cular readers’ class at Jbanjra. Candidates for ordination are 
sent to Bishop’s College at Ballygunge. 

The institution called the Community of St. John the 
Baptist, or popularly the Clever Sisters, is attached to the 
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Ohuroh of England, Its property is held in trust by the Bishop 
and Archdeacon of Calcutta, and the centre from -which it works 
is the Diocesan Mission House in Ballygunge, Its sphere 
is ohiefij educational, village schools for girls being kept up 
and regularly visited. This work, as stated above, was begun 
by Miss Angelina Hoare, and on her resignation was transferred 
by the Bishop to the Olewer Sisters. 

The Church Missionary Society maintains an orphanage at 
Agarpara, which was founded in 1837 by Mrs, Wilson and 
handed over to the Society some 20 years later. At Barnagore 
there is a small congregation, composed mainly of women 
converts of the Church of England Zenana Mission, Another 
congregation at Kristapur near Dum-Dum is composed of Tiyar 
fishermen. The inception of the mission in this village is due 
to the fishermen hearing street preachers in' Calcutta when they 
came to sell their fish, and it began in a small -way about the 
year 1850, The village contains a ohuroh built in 1871 and 
small schools for boys and girls. Another station has been estab- 
lished at Thakurpukur with a small girls’ school, and p&thsdlas 
for boys. There are also small communities of Indian Christians 
at Akra, where there is a chapel, and at Diamond Harbour. 

A branch of the Ohuroh of England Zenana Mission was started 
in 1892 in the Barnagore thana, where the ladies of the Mission 
teach some 400 children ' in village schools, The Mission also 
maintains an industrial school for women who have become 
converts to Christianity, so that they cun earn a living by 
needlework and by making jams, ohutnies, ourry powders, eto. 

The Ohuroh of Eome carries on missionary work in the 
Snndarbans and its neighbourhood. It established a Sundarhans 
mission in the year 1868, when the first mud chapel was erected 
in the village of Kaikhali, 16 miles south of Oaloutta. Eive 
years later it , extended its operations in a southerly direction 
to the country lying between the Hooghly and Matla rivers ; 
and in 1876 it moved on further to the south-west. Eventually 
two central stations were established, viz., Morapai and 
Eaghabpur, to which some 24 villages were suocesBively attached. 
In each of these two stations two priests reside. Those at 
Moraphi visit 16 stations and out-stations, and there are central 
sohools both at this place and at Eaghabpur, Eaghabpur 
possesses, in addition to two sohools for boys and girls, a fine 
ohuroh, with seven mud chapels. 

The Baptist Missionary Society began its labours in the 
24-Parganas in 1827, in which year its first native ohuroh was 
established at the village of Narsidaohak ; this was the outooOie 
of its propaganda in Calcutta, to which the villagers came on 
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business. In a few months it extended its work to Koijth and 
South Lakhikantapur, Easulmahmud, Boalkhali and Maohkhali. 
A sub-station was opened at Bihari near the Sundarbans in 1829 ; 
in 1844, work was taken up at Vishnupur, on the Diamond 
Harbour Hoad, and in the neighbouring villages ; in 1868 
another station was started at Janjalia, and work was also opened 
up in the Matla distriot. Other village stations have been 
established as converts multiplied, more recent additions being 
those at Baghmari, Harbhangi, Basanti, Ohordakathi, and 
Tangrakhali, There are throe chief centres from whioli the 
mission work is carried on, viz., "Vishnupur, Lakhikantapur 
and Matla, which are situated some 20 miles from one another. 
Primary day schools have been maintained ever since the 
foundation of the mission, and a . flourishing boarding school 
has been in exlatenoe at Vishnupur for 30 years. 

The London Missionary Society is nn undenominational body, 
founded by Episcopalians, Presbyterians and ludopondents, 
which is now practically the representative of the Indejiendents. 
It was founded in London in 1795 and established its first 
Bengal station at Ohinsura in 1798. Its work in the 24-rarganas 
began in 1819, when it set up stations at Kidderpore and 
Kalighat. The following stations were subsequently added : — 
at Bhawilnipur in 1823, at "KSor&pukur and other villages to 
the south in 1826, at Beliahiti and other Sundarbans villages 
in 1844 and at Bsduria in 1875. The mission maintains two 
high schools and a first grade college at Bhawanipur, as well as 
elementary sohools. 

Missionary work is also carried on by the Ohuroh of Scotland, 
tho Wesleyan Mission, the American Methodist Ohuroh and 
the Women’s Union Missionary Society, Tho Society last 
named was founded in 1860, and claims to be the oldest woman’s 
foreign missionary organization in America; it works among 
women and children and is undenominational. 

The following statement shows the Hindu castes and 
MnsalmSn groups that have a numerical strength of 26,000 and 
over according to the census of 19fl. 


Name. 

Sheikh 

Pod 

Kaibartta 

Ajlaf 

Bagdi 

Brahman 

GoMa 

Kaora 


No. 

... 676,082 
... 333,747 
... 244,616 
... 119,364 
... &9,426 

... 91,003 

... 74,229 

... 64,483 


Name. 

Tiyar 

Kayasth 

Muohi 

Jolaha 

Napit 

Baishnab 

Hamasudra 


No. 

... 64,068 

... 41,176 

... 40,617 

... 32,996 

... 29,733 

... 28,283 

... 26,874 
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The Sheikhs constitute by far the largest Musaltnan group, MusairnSn 
accounting for three-fourths of the total number of Musalmans sroups. 
in the district. There is an idea among thb Musalmans that 
they must necessarily all belong to one or other of the four 
classes of Saiyad, Pathan, Mughal and Sheikh, and the designa- 
tion Sheikh is accordingly adopted by members of the various 
funotionnl groups, and also by new converts, who are desirous 
of hiding their real origin. As pointed out by Mr. Gait, in 
the Bengal Census Report of 1901, a well-to-do man of a 
functional group, say a Jolaha; will discard the designation of 
J olaha, and call himself a Sheikh, assuming a more respect- 
able name. Thus, Ohanu Miyan will become first Ohainuddin, 
then Muhammad Ohainuddin and finally Maulvi Muhammad 
Ohainuddin Ahmad. This ascent of the social ladder is pithily 
described and satirized in the proverb — “ Last year I was a 
Jdlaha ; this year I am a Sheikh ; next year, if prices rise, I shall 
be a Saiyad.’’ It is this tendency which is largely responsible 
for the addition of 101,000, or 17J per cent., to the number of 
Sheikhs since 1901. 

The term Ajlaf, which in Bengali is corrupted into Atrap, 
means ‘‘the lower olassea”, and is a generic designation applied to 
converts and various functional groups such as the Dhunia, or 
cotton cleaner, the Kulu or oil-presser, the Hajjam or barber, the 
Xunjra or vegetable seller, the Darzi or tailor, etc. The Jolahas 
are weavers by hereditary occupation, but a large proportion have 
abandoned their looms, and engage in manifold other callings, 

$,g., they are cultivators, butchers, mill-hands, shopkeepers, cart- 
men, etc. The name Jolaha is disliked by them because it is pro- 
verbially used as a Synonym for a fool. They, therefore, call 
themselves Momin or Sheikh Momin, or even Sheikh, the tvvo latter 
names being intended to substantiate their claim to recognition 
as Sheikhs. 

It is not proposed to give an account of the numerous Hindu 
Hindu castes, for Which the reader is referred to ethnologioal 
works, such ate Risley’s Tribes and Oastes of Bengal. A brief men- 
tion will, however, be made of the Pods and KaorBs, castes which 
are more or less peculiar to the district. It may also be explain- 
ed that Namasudra is the name now recognized for the' caste 
formerly known as Ohandal, and that the Kaibarttas are divided 
into two main classes, viz., the Ohasi and Jaliya. The Ohasi 
Kaibarttas, who are beginning to discard the old nomenclature and 
oall themselves Mahishya, are oullivators and superior in status to 
the Jahya Kaibarttas, who are fishermen. At the census of 1911 
only 4,015 Kaibarttas returned tbemBolves as Jaliya Kaibarttas. 

G 2 
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while the number of those who stated that they were Ohasi Kai- 
barttas or Mahishyas was 240,487. 

More than half the IPods of Bengal are residents of the 24- 
Parganas, practically all the remainder being found in adjoining 
districts, "viz,, Khulna, Midnapore, Howrah, Jessore and Hooghly. 
There are four main sub-castes, viz., Obfisi Pod, Meoho Pod, TBnti 
Pod and Bbasa or Dliamna Pod, Hhie differentiation between 
them appears to have had its origin in differences of oooupation, 
as indeed may be gathered from the names, haoh sub-oasto has 
a separate paMhayat for the adjudication of cases concerned with 
offences against caste and social laws, but all have the same class 
of priest. The Ohasi Pods, who , live by cultivation, are recognized 
as having a superior status, and claim to be of Kshattriya origin. 
They accordingly call themselves Bralya Kshattriya or Padma 
Eaj and deny all connection with the Meoho Pods, who live by 
fishing; occasionally, however, they will marry Meoho Pod girls, 
though they will not allow their daughters to marry Meoho Pod 
men,* 

The Bhasa Pods appear to be a comparatively recent accretion 
from outside. Tbe name Bhasa means “ floating,” and tradition 
has it that the Bhasas were washed over to the 24-Pargana8 
from Hijili and other places in Midnapore in the cyclones of 1824 
and 1834, Originally the name seems to have been applied 
generally to such immigrants without special reference to any caste, 
and the application of it to a Pod sub-caste is apparently a modern 
innovation, The Bhasas are found in considerable numbers in 
Sagar Island, where the original immigrants settled. They allow 
widow marriage and are looked down upon on that account by 
the other sub-castes, who will not smoke from tbe same hookah 
as these laser brethren. 

More than half of the Kaoras in Bengal are found in tbe 
,24-Parganas, praotioally all (he remainder being inhabitants of 
tbe adjoining districts of Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapore, Jessore 
and Khulna. They are an e.x.tremely low caste— so low indeed 
that they may not enter even the courtyard of a temple and may 
not take part in any religious ceremony, except as drummers. 
Their touch defiles Brahmans and Kayasthas, and the Dboba and 
Napit will not serve them. There are three suh-oastes in this 
district, viz., Ohhahi, Dai Kaora or Hari Kaora and Baburji. 
The Ohhahi work as cultivators, ohaukidars, labourers and drum- 
mers they claim supei'iority to the other sub-castes and will not 
eat, drink or smoke with them. The Baburji work as cooks in the 


• BeiiKul Gonsus Eejiort of 1901, p. 382, 
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houses of Europeans and the Dai or Hari Kaoras as palU-h^as- 
ers and drumineis. The latter also keep and sell pigs, -while their 
women are employed as midwives. The piiesfcs of the Kaoras are 
generally degraded Prahmans, who are not much better than 
themselves. Tiiese llrahmans are called Pandit—a title also 
given to men of tlio caste who officiate as priests in remote places 
where Brahmans are not available ; the Insignia of these Kkora 
priests is a copper ring worn on the fore-arm. 

Tho internal affairs of tlio oastos and suh-oastes are regulated Casto 
by meetings of tlio more influential members, and among the 
lower castes there are recognized headmen to whom complaints 
are preferred and with whom information is laid of suspected 
offences against caste laws. These headmen are generally called 
Mandals or Samajpatis, but tho Pod headmen are known as 
Sardars. They hold office by hereditary right, but there is a 
tendency for their places to be taken by parvenus who have 
amassed wealth and consequently acquired influence among their 
neighbours. Thoir jurisdiction is usually limited to the com- 
munity resident in the pdra or village, but in some cases extends 
to a group of villages. The meetings are held as a rule on the 
occasion of a marriage or funeral, when there will naturally be a 
gathering of the caste men, and tho disoussion is post-prandial. 
Heinous offences aro visited with excommunication, which may 
he either temporary or permanent, and fines are inflicted for 
venial delinquencies. The fines when paid are generally oredit- 
ed to the lavwari fund, which defrays the expense of village > 
pu)aSf or to the village Hari Sahha. Sometimes, however, the 
proceeds are spent on caste feasts or in feeding Brahmans, and 
ocoasionally the culprit is made to underfake some work of 
public utility, such as the excavation of a tank, the repairs of a 
temple, etc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

iwsn^D*-* In tho Bengal Census Report of 1901 the thanas of tlio 
KRAwnT dietriot TVoro grouped, according to thoir physical features, in five 
AHBfB. piooIjBj of wHoh the following description was given : — 

“ (1) Six riparian than as lying along the bant of the Hooghly, 
viz., Naihati, NawabganJ, BaiTaokpore, Khardah, Barnagore and 
Budge-Budge, These thanas, on the whole, are more healthy than 
those further inland, being higher, and enjoying a bettor supply 
of drinking water, which, in some oases, is filtered by the manage- 
ment of the mills. 

“ (2) The north and control thanas of Habra, Dogango, 
Barasat, Dum-Dum and Tollygunge. The drinking water is hero 
very bod, being derived mainly from tanks polluted by surface 
drainage ; the drainage channels are blocked and there are nu- 
' merous swamps, and the homesteads arc surrounded by dense 
jungle, Maloria is very prevalent. • 

“ (3) The eastern thanas of B&duria and Basirhat. The in- 
habitants are, for the most part, sturdy Muhammadans ; the 
country is now healthy, and the main crop is jute, which yields a 
handsome profit to the cultivators. 

“ (4) The southern thanas, viz., Haroa, Bhangar, Sonarpur, 
Baruipur, Vishnupur, Falta, Diamond Harbour and Magra Hat. 
Those thanas are salubrious, owing to better drainage, the com- 
parative absence of noxious undergrowth, and the sea-breeze that 
blows almost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

“ (5) The Sundarbans thanas, viz., Ilasan&bad, Canning or 
Matla, Jaynagar, Mathurapur and Kulpi. Cultivation is here 
spreading rapidly, and reclamation is extending southwards.” 

The relative healthiness of these five blocks was inquired into 
by the Bengal Drainage Committee in 1907, and the following 
conclusions were arrived at : “ From the description given in the 
Census Report, the areas of most malaria might be looked for in 
the second division, and the remainder might be expected to be com- 
paratively healthy, but, upon the basis of the vital statistics, it will 
bo seen that it is the thanas of the first class which aro the most 
feverish. The explanation possibly lies in the fact that the Census 
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Eeiiort had more in mind the municipal portions of these thanas, 
along tho hank of the river; the statistics quoted are of rural 
areas, away from the river, the conditions of which approximate 
more to those of tho country further east. The annual average 
statistics of mortality, from all causes and from fever, place the 
dilferont thanas in approximately the same relative order, but 
Tollygungo and Basirhat are rather more feverish, and Diamond 
Harbour considerably less so, than the figure of total death-rates 
would show. Upon tho basis of the district fever rate (18‘3 per 
mille), we may, perhaps, class rates of 26 and over as unhealthy, 
and of 16 and under ns tho reverse. If so, the specially unheathy 
thanas in tho 24-Parganas are Dum-Dum, Khardah, BaiTaokporo, 
Naihati and Nawabganj, on tho east bank of tho Ilooghly north 
of Calcutta, and Deganga and Habra, adjoining them further 
inland to tho oast. The healthy thanas are Bhangar, Matla, 
Diamond Harbour and Budgo-Budge, all, as might be expected, 
to the south towards the sea. The conclusions to be drawn from 
tho census fluctuations aa-e obscured by the shifting of the popirla- 
tion, due to the opening of new industrial centres, etc. 

“ In the matter of public opinion, we consider the tendonoy is 
to class the district as more unhealthy than it is. This is intelli- 
gible ; grievances can be easily represented in Calcutta, and tho 
standard of comparison is, perhaps, higher lhan in loss advanced 
districts. Apart from individual villages, tho District M agistrato 
names tho thanas of Baraset, Habra, Deganga, Dum-Dum, 
Barraokpore, Nawabganj, Khardah and Naihfiti as specially un- 
healthy, and the statistics bear out this view; but, in the case of 
Haroa, Falta, Jaynagar, Mathurapur and Magra Hat, which are 
also mentioned, this is scarcely the case for the area of the whole 
thana, but the reference is apparently to particular portions only. 

“ The only recent detailed ‘local inquiry in this district^ was 
made in 1900, by Captain Eogers, when urban spleen rates of 55 
(Q-obardanga), 52 (Basirhat), 56 ^South Barraokpore) and 68 
(Noiih Dum-Dum) were taken, among others, all pointing to the 
prevalence of malaria. To sum up the local conditions ; — 

(fl) The district as a whole is not abnormally unhealthy, 
though some portions of it return high rates of 
mortality, » 

(i) Similarly, it is not, as a whole, specially malarious. 

(o) The noticeably malarious thanas are those of Dum-Dum, 
Khardah, Barraokpore, Naihati, Naw&bganj, Deganga 
and H&bra, 

(rf) The least malarious areas are the Bhangar, Mallet, 
Diamond Harbour and Budge-Budge thanas.’' 
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These oonolitsioiis are oorrohorated, to a large extent, by 
Major A. B. Fry, i.m.s., Special Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
Malaria Eesoarch, Bengal, who, in his First Report on Malaria in 
Bengal (1912), has published a chart showing the distribution of 
malarial intensity, as evidenced by mortality returns, from which 
it appears that the thanaa may be classed in five blocks according 
to the incidence of malaria. They are, in order of intensity, (1) 
Naihati and Dum«Dum, (2) Barraokpore and Khardah, (3) 
Baduria and Habra, 1^4) BSraset, Basirhat, Budge-Budge, Noapara, 
Tollygnnge and Yishnupur, and (5) Dobipur, Diamond Harbour, 
Magra, Jaynagar, Baiuipur, Sonaipux, Bhangar, Deganga, Haioa, 
Hasanabad, Alipore and Behala. 

Both the birth-rate and the death-rate are low, compared with 
other Bengal districts, the average birth-rate for the ten years 
1898-1902 being 27 por mille, while the average death-rate was 
only 24 per mille. The ratios have since risen, but are still com- 
paratively low, the averages for the ten years ending in 1910 
being 32 and 27 per mille, respectively. The explanation is that 
there is a preponderance of males, and a deficiency of females of 
the child-bearing age, the natural consequence of which is a low 
birth-rate ; and a low death-rate is a corollary to a low birth-rate 
more especially as infantile mortality is responsible for a large 
proportion of the deaths. 

As in other districts, the majority of the deaths are ascribed to 
the general head of fever ; the average reported fever mortahty 
since 1892 (when tho present system of reporting and recording 
vital occurrences wag introduced), is 17 per mille. Inquiries 
made by qualified medical officers elsewhere have shown that 
roughly one-third of tho reported fever deaths are really due to 
malaria ; and this conclusion is confirmed, so far as tho 24-Par- 
ganas are concerned, by a series of observations made in the 
Dum-Dum thana during 1911-12 by Assistant Surgeon Babu 
Mithiles Chandra Ghosh. ■ Ihe report of that officer, who 
verified over 300 cases, is ■ instructive, as showing the diseases 
which are most prevalent, and also the degree of accuracy attained 
in the classification of deaths by the agency responsible for the 
returns. “ Of 32 cases returned as cholera, all were due to that 
disease. Of 31 oases returned as dysentery, 26 were correct. Of 
219 cases returned as fever, 148, so far as I can make out, had no 
connection with malaria. Therefore, 34’7 per cent, of the 
deaths from fever are due to malaria. Many cases of dysentery, 
which terminate often with fever, were put down as fever. There 
were 29 cases which I have classed as enteric fever, as the history 
given showed that all had continued fever with diarrhoea and 
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complete prostration. There were 10 cases of very old people who 
do not seem to have had any particular illneas, hut died of old age 
and dohility. Measles, soptiosemia, tuheroulosis, phthisis and 
pneumonia account for many deaths. Tetanus neonatorum is 
described by the villagers as the possession of a child by a she -devil, 
which causes the oonvulsions. It is due to lack of oleanHness on 
the part of the ignorant d/iai, who is a very low caste woman. 

The typo of malaria present here is the chronic endemio form. 

Of the 76 deaths which I have classed as malarial, 62 were 
chronic oases of long duration. I have found eight oases of k&la 
nzar amongst, children. I diagnosed them on olinioal grounds, 
and in no case made spleen puncture, but in each case I took 
several blood films on Major Donovan’s method, and in one case 
I found a parasite. These eases seem to he sporadic, and no two 
oases were in the same family.” 

Cholera has a tendency to become epidemic twice a year, viz,, bpidbmio 
at the beginning of the hot weather, and at the end of the rains. manABss. 
This scourge, however, rarely assumes the proportions of viri^lent 
intensity which it does in some districts. The worst epidemic in 
recent years occurred in 1907, causing 14,600 deaths, or 7 per 
mille of the population. Small-pox occurs on a small scale every 
succeeding spring, but rarely assumes a seriously epidemic form : 
the highest mortality due to it of late years was returned in 
1909, when the total number of deaths was only 2,000. Epidemic 
fever, similar to that raging in Burdwan and Hooghly, broke out 
in the B&raset subdivision in 1862, and continued for some years 
committing great havoc, but no statistics are available showing 
the propoi-tiou of the population affected or the rate of mortality. 

The following account of the fevers found in the district was Txpbs or 
contributed a few years ago by Lieut. -Colonel Harold Brown, 
i.M.s,, when Civil Surgeon of the 24-Pargana8 : — 

“ The fevers of the district may be roughly divided into two 
olasses, viz., the malarial and the non-malarial. 

“ Malarial Fevers. — These are caused by the presence in the 
blood of a minute amoeba, known as the plus modium malar ice, 
and are introduced into the system by the agency of various 
species of malaria-carrying mosquitoes, the amphelidce. Malarial 
fevers are divided into three classes, each having its own special 
form of parasite ; these are the benign tertian, the benign 
quartan, and the malignant infection. 

“ The Benign Tertian.— -llh& parasites in this form have a cycle 
of 48 hours, and hence cause a fever that recurs every second day 
(tertian ague). This is the mUdest of all the forms of malarial 
fever, as well as the commonest, and occurs from July till March, 
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being commonest in the cold months. It is readily amenable to 
treatment by quinine and, even if untreated, gradually -wears 
itself out, this form of fever seldom being directly fatal, though, if 
neglected, it eventuates in enlargement of tho sjdeen. There is 
often a double infection by this parasite, quotidian ague resulting. 

“ Tho other benign parasite is that which has a cycle of 72 
hours, causing quartan ague : this is a decidedly rare form of 
fovor, though one meets with a certain number of oases every year. 
It is also intractable, unless oarofuUy treated with quinine. As 
usually mot with, tho fever produces a chart in which there is arise 
of temperature every third day, there being a fever-free interval of 
48 hours, but if there is a double or treble infection, the typo will 
vary accordingly, so that even a quotidian ague can bo produced . 

'•^Malignant Infection.— Th.t:XQ are several varieties of this 
form, including a malignant quotidian, tertian and the so-called 
remittent, which is tho result of repeated infection. These aro 
tho most important, and the most severe forms of malarial fever, 
producing the common type that was formerly Imown as 
‘ malarial remittent ’, ae distinguished from ‘ intermittent ’ 
fever. In these oases, the temperature seldom falls to the normal 
point, but the chart is generally irregular. Untreated, they run 
a course of three weehs or more, when, if not fatal, they tend to 
develop an intermittent temperature and slowly decline, but are 
very apt to relapse. It is to this form that tho great mortaUly 
from * fevers ’ is due, and, even when taken in hand early, many 
oases are very rebellious to trealment. Many of the cases 
resemble ‘typhoid’ fever, but a careful examination of tho blood 
will prevent the occurrence of a mistake, as the parasites will bo 
found in the former, but not in the latter. Not many years ago 
the name ‘ typho-malarial ’ was applied to certain cases of long 
continued fever, with symptoms of depression like those seen in 
typhoid : some of them were true malaria, others true typhoid, 
and nowadays a hybrid form of the disease is not believed in. 
There are also a quotidian and a tertian type of malignant 
infection, which are far more serious than similar forms of fever, 
duo to infection by the benign tertian parasite. 

“ The vast majority of cases of ‘ remittent ’ fever, due to the 
presence of the malarial parasites, can be cured by quinine. In 
some oases, howevetr, when the infection is very acute, and coma 
is present, owing to an accumulation of the parasites in the vessels 
of the brain, it is useless to administer the drug by the mouth, 
and it should be administered hypodermically, in doses of 10 — 15 
grains, either under the skin, or deep into the muscles of the 
buttock. , A great many cases are still lost by the practitioners 
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withholding quinine until an intermission or remission of the 
fover occurs. In the old days, it was taught that quinine was 
dangerous if given during the height of the fever, so the medical 
attendant waited for a decline of the temperature. Very often 
there was no decline, and the patient died from the bad expectant 
treatment, but nowadays we know that, the higher the tempera- 
ture, the larger is the dose of quinine tiiat is necessary, and the 
drug is in j ected without a moment’s delay, In some forms, there 
is groat irritability of the stomadi, with sickness, so that it is im- 
possible to give quinine by the mouth; here, again, the drug must 
bo injected. Another form of remittent fever is that accom- 
panied by great coldness of the surface of the body, with collapse, 
though the thermometer indicates a temperature of 104°, or higher, 
in the mouth or rectum. Those oases cause great anxiety, and are 
often fatal. In other cases, again, the attack of fover is associated 
with dysentery, but here quinine, and not the treatment of ordinary 
dysentery, is indicated, , 

“ Non-malariat Fevers.— Oi the non-malarial fevers occurring 
in the district, the following are the most interesting. ‘ Oaohootio 
fever,’ formerly considered to be malarial and known as 
' malarial cachexia, ’ but now regarded as duo to an infeotion 
by tho Loishman-Donovan body. This has recently been 
shown by Major Eogers to be a stage in the dovolopmont of' 
a trypanosome. This fever is very common, and is accompanied 
by groat enlargement of the spleen, dropsy of the face, 
oxtromitioB and body, and profound anaemia. It is certainly not 
malarial, and is responsible for a great many deaths anniiuEy. 
Tho parasite is found chiefly in the spleen, whore it can ho 
obtained in large numbers, but, as a rule, none can be found in, 
the peripheral blood. Of recent years, a fever has been prevalent in 
Calcutta and the suburbs, which has been called the ‘ seven days ’ 
fever.’ It is not malarial, and at first was oonsiderod to be a mild 
form of, influenza. The opiflion has been expressed that it is a 
mild form of dengue, but, in my opinion, this is not tho case, as it, 
is very feebly infectious, whereas dengue is one of tho most 
infectious diseases known. The peouliaiity of the fever is its 
regular course, lasting 6 tg 7 days. 

“ Typhoid fover, w.hici, at onO; time, was supposed not- to ha. 
found in the natives of India, is really a very conimpn disease in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, and is responsible for a considerable pro- 
portion of the mortality from fevers. It was formerly confused 
with malarial remittent, but, as tho two can bo differentiated with 
a little trpuble, it is now evident that typhoid fever is much mote 
prevalqnt than most people thiuk. It attacks, young aduJ^I. andj 
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oBildren oMefly, is not controlled by quinine, and tends to run a 
course of three or four weeks or, if there are complioations, longer. 
The diagnosis is arrived at by the failure to find malarial parasites 
in the blood, and by a positive reaction of the blood serum to a 
fresh culture of the baeilltis typhorus, a reaction known as 
‘ Vidal’s,' Typhoid fever is less common in the mofussil than in 
tho suburbs of Calcutta, but cases arc frequently mot with all over 
the district 

“ Of late years oases of corebro-spinal meningitis have been 
observed from time to time, and, in 1901, whoa investigating an 
epidemic in tho Emigration Eepdts at Garden Eeaoli, I found 
that the disease was endemio in Calcutta and tho suburbs, and 
was often mistaken for plague. It is one of the most fatal of 
fevers, the mortality varying, according to the type, from 30 to 
100 per cent, the average mortality being over 60 pc-r cent. 
Occurring among the general population, it is generally 
sporadic, but where human beings are collected in large numbers, 
as in the Ahpore Central Jail and the Emigration Depots, it 
sometimes occurs in epidemic form, and I have known 40 cases 
in a single Emigration Depot in two months. Tho disease is duo 
to a specific bacillus, which can he obtained in tho corobro- 
spinal fluid in every case, and, as before mentioned, tho mortality 
is very great,” 

OrnuB Dysentery and diarrhoea account for a considerable number 

DI8BASBB. deaths every year ; they are most prevalent in May, Juno 
and July, and are least in evidonce during November, December 
and January. Tubercle of the lungs is very common : in fact, 
it is one of the commonest affections for which patients seek 
relief at the hospitals. The causes of its prevalence are, briefly, 
poverty and consequent inability to procure adequate and suitable 
food, filthy and insanitary environments, insanitary occupations, 
neglect to appreciate the gravity of early symptoms, and, lastly, 
poor physique and diminished power of resistance to disease. 
Asthma is frequently seen, and is very rebellious to treatment. 
Glycosuria is common ; it is met with not only among TmVl .n p- 
aged men of the educated classes, but also among young adults of 
the lower orders. Venereal diseases are rife. .Syphilis, gonorrhoea 
and soft ohancre are seen daily and contribute a large proportion 
of the out-door patients at the hospitals and dispensaries. 
Elephantiasis is common, but large tumours due to this cause are 
not common nowadays, as the subjects seek relief by operation 
earlier than used to be the case. Goitre and stone are compara- 
tively rare, and the number of operations for vesical calculus 
is insignificant. Bright’s disease is not uncommon. Valvular 
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afEeotions of the heart are frequently seen; Malignant tumours 
are not uncommon. Hydrocele and naira are of very frequent 
occurrence. Plague has been in evidence during the last decade, 
but outside the environs of Calcutta there have been only isolated 
oases, and there has not been an epidemic -worthy of the name. 

Oases of cerebro-spinal moningilis, -which, as already stated, is 
apt to break out at the emigration depots and in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, are sometimes mistaken for plague. 

The suburbs of Calcutta receive their supply of drinking watbk. 
•water from the Ooloutta water-works ; this is a good pure water, suvpiy. 
which is distributed as far south as Garden Beach In the 
north of the suburban area Cossipur, Ohitpur and Maniktala are 
supplied, and in the south and south-east Ahpore, Ballygunge, 
ToUygunge, Behala and Barisa, Wherever there are mills, there 
is a plentiful supply of good filtered water, which is taken from 
the river, pumped up to reservoirs and distributed by means 
of pipes. In this way the people living near the mills , from 
Bornagore up to Naihati, receive a supply of drinking water equal 
to that obtained in Calcutta. Elsewhere they are dependent on 
the rivers and tanks, which are only too often polluted by surface 
drainage. Well water is unpopular, and is very Httle used. 

From Garia to Samukpota, along Tolly’s Nullah, the water is 
so brackish as to be unfit for drinking, and the people are 
obliged to walk miles to obtain a supply for their households. 

In the Sundarbans also it is often impossible to obtain sweet 
potable water, but the people appear to become inured to brackish 
water and drink it -without any injury to themselves. 

In the returns published by the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals in the annual report on charitable dispensaries in saib 
B engal, 38 charitable dispensaries and hospitals are shown as 
in existence in the 24-Parganas. In addition to these, there saeibb. 
are three large hospitals, which are grouped 'with the Calcutta 
medical institutions in the returns, as they are situated in the 
Added Area of Calcutta, but which come within the administrative 
limits of the district, viz., the Campbell Hospital at Sealdah, 
the Presidency General Hospital and the Sambhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital at Bhawanipur. The first two are purely Calcutta 
institutions and have no connection 'with the district of the 
24-Parganas, except that the accident of their site brings them 
•within its area, The Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital is on a 
different footing, for it is directly under the Civil Surgeon 
of the district, who is eon-officio Superintendent of the hospital, 
and it is practically the head-quarters hospital of the district . • 

It is, therefore, included in the scope of this chapter (whereas 
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tto other two ai‘o oxoluded), and is entered in the following table 
of hospitals and dispensaries : — 




1 Dahy 

AVEBAOB 


No. o£ 

OP PATIRKTS 

Hospital or Dispensary. 

beds 

(toil) 

(H 

111). 



Indoor. 

j Outdoor. 

Dttduiia ... ... 



12G 

Dlirnsub ... ... ... ... 

io 

4 

4G 

Uarisu ... .„ ... ,. 

0 

4 

31 

Barrackporo (Blioln Niitli liuim’s) 

20 

10 

90 

Ditto (Cantoummit) ... 

19 

1 

5? 

Baruipur ... ... 

• ** 

... 

97 

Bnsirhat ... 

0 

1 

40 

Belpukur ... ... 


,,, 

28 

Biiiitplira (Female) ... ... 

... 

» « 

30 

Birali (North Dum-Dum) ... ... 


... 

24 

Budge-Budgo ... ... ... ... 

6 

8 

58 

Canuing 'town ... ... ... 

tat 

ttt 

29 

Chetia (Priiico Giiulam Muliuramnd’a) ... 

tti 

.11 

41 

(Jhitpur ... ... ... 

,,, 

. . 

139 

■Oossipur (N’orth Suburbati Hospital) ... 

40 

31 

78 

Diamond Harbour 

18 

G 

51 

Dum-Dum (Oantonmuut) ... ... ... 

8 

1 

10 

Do. (South) 


• « 

24 

Garden Beach ... ... ... ••• 



58 

Gnrulia ... ... ... 

8 


81 

Habra ... ... ... 


LAi 

16 • 

QSlisaiiar ... 


Ml 

22 

Hariuuvi ... ... .n 


, , , 

47 

Haroa ... ... ... 

1 

IM 

61 

Jaynagar (Allan's) 

»•! 


21 

Kukdip ... ... ... 

ttt 

1 It 

21 

Khardaha (South Barrackporo) ... ... 

, , , 

• . t 

21 

Kidderporo (Muuioipal) ... ... ... 

• •• 

1 M 

03 

IColsnr ... ... ... 




.Magra Hat ... ... 


— 

48 

Manlktala (Nnrkaldanga) ... . ... 



67 

Manirampur (North Barrackpore) 


... 

19 

Naibati ... ... ... 



33 

Palta (North Barrackporo) ... 



19 

Eussa (Prince Ghuljlm Muhammad's) ... 

22 

9 

56 

Snmbha Nath Pandit Hospital 

68 

65 

218 

Taki (T5ra Sankar Chaudhnri's) ... 
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Tpntnlia (Bil Ball!) ... 



66 

Ultadanga .. ... ... 



18 

V'shniipur (Stovenson-Moore’s) ... 

... 

•M 

29 


Throe of the diaponsaiios entered in tliis table are not under 
the Civil Surgeon, viz., the Kiddorpore Municipal Dispensary, 
which is under the Calcutta Corporation and its Health OiEcor, 
■and the Cantonment Dispensaries at Barrackporo and Dum-Dum, 
which are under oiFieers of tho Eoyal Army Medical Corps, 
who act as Civil Medical OfEcers of those stations. There are 
also some dispensaries which are not strictly speaking charitable 
dispensaries, viz., the Aliporo Police Case Hospital, the Eoyal 
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Indian Marine Dockyard Dispensary at Kidderpore and the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway dispensaries at Sealdak, Kanchra- 
piira and Okitpur, ’(vliicb. treat only policemen and dockyard and 
railway employds, respeotively. 

The following account of individual hospitals and dispensaries 
is furnished from notes, prepared for a medical history of the 
district, which wore supplied by from the Civil Surgeon’s 
oiBco : — 

The Samhhu Nath Pandit HoepitaL — The fore-runner of the 
Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital was the Bhawanipur Dispensary, 
which was opened in 1840. It was entirely maintained hy 
Government up to 1871, when it received a grant of Rs. 21,445 
from the Sambhu Nath Memorial fund, on condition that the 
dispensary should he named after Sambhu Nath Pandit. Of this 
sum, Es. 15,645 was spent on the acquisition of a site on the oast 
and noar the north end of Bussa Road and on building ; the 
balance (Bs, 5,800) was invested in Government securities. This 
dispensary treated out-patients only, and was finally closed in 
1896, on the opening of the new hospital. 

In 1890-91 a special committee of the Calcutta Corporation 
recommondod tho building of a new hospital in Eussa Road, for the 
benefit of the southern suburbs, and this proposal was supported 
by the Suburban Improvement Oommittoo. At that time 
howovor, Government was not prepared to help, and' the project fell 
through. It was revived by a committee which was appointed, 
by tho Bengal Government in 1898 to consider tho modiotd needs 
of Calcutta. One of the recommendations it made was that a 
hospital should bo established in Bhawanipur, with 60 beds for 
ordinary in-patients, six beds for infectious oases and five for 
cholera oases. This proposal was taken up by the Calcutta 
Corporation, which in 1894 passed the following resolution :~ 
“That tho Commissioners were prepared to give a site in Elgin 
Road, south of the water-works, for the new hospital; that 
they would merge the Sambhu Nath Pandit Dispensary in tho 
new hospital, provided that the outdoor dispensary continued to 
bear that name ; that they would hand over to Government the 
value of that dispensary, after sale, and the endowment of 
Rs. 5,800; that they would make an annual contribution of 
Rs. 5,000 to tho new hospital; and that the property should bo 
vested in a Board of Governors.” The new hospital was accord- 
ingly built on the north side of Elgin Road, Bhawanipmr. 
Tho site given by tho Corporation was valued at Rs. 64,360, 
and tlio cost of building the hospital (including some additions, a 
portico,, a poet mortem- house, etc., made during the two years 
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subsequent to its opening) came to Es, 1,41,963, wliiob was paid 
by Goveinment. Accordingly, a great deal more than ball the 
cost of its erection, as well as more than half the cost of its 
maintenanco, was borne by Government. 

In 1898 the Corporation handed over to Government, for the 
extension of the hospital, a block of land situated on the north- 
east of the hospital grounds, on condition that the whole institu- 
tion should be named tho Sambhu N&th Pandit Hospital This 
block was utilized for tho erection of an out-patient department, 
the quarters of the Civil Hospital Assistant, a contagious ward 
and a cholera ward. 

The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas is ea-o^cio Superintend- 
ent of the hospital, and its affairs are regulated by a Board of 
Governors, of which the Commissioner of the Presidency Division 
is President. There are five other members of the Board, of 
whom three are appointed by Government and two by tho 
Calcutta Corporation, Its income in 191 1 was Es. 63,856, includ- 
ing a cash balance of Es. 26,085. it received Es. 26,591 from 
Government and Es. 9,398 from tho Calcutta Corporation, while 
Es. 1,136 wore realized from interest on investments. Private 
subscriptions amounted to only Es. 551. 

AHpore Police Case JSbsptfa/— Situated at Alipore between 
the Central Jail and the Magistrate’s outoherries. It was opened 
in 1852, and for 30 years was the Sadar dispensary of tho district. 
It was made a pohoe-case hospital in 1 883, and is maintained 
entirely by Government, It treats both in-patients and out- 
patients, but chiefly the former. It is under the immediate 
charge of the Assistant to the Civil Surgeon of the 24-rarganas 
(an appointment sanctioned in 1885) ; the Civil Surgeon is 
expected to “ generaEy supervise ” his work, and usually visits 
tho hospital about once a week. 

Eaduria . — Opened in 1883. A kutcha building on apiteca 
plinth, with a deep thatched roof. It is maintained by the 
Baduria Municipality with a contribution of Es. 10 a month 
from the District Board ; there are no private subscriptions. 
It treats out-patients only. 

Bdrdset. — Opened in 1854. It consists of two ptioea buildings, 
one for in-patients and the other for out-patients, with a small 
contagious diseases ward and a cottage ward ; there are 1 0 beds. 
It is maintained by the BSraset Municipality, with a subvention 
of Es. 10 a month from the District Board. It has an invested 
capital of Es. 1,000, which in 1911 yielded Es. 62. Tho dispen- 
sary is near the jail and three-quarters of a mile from tho station 
(Eastern Bengal State Eailway). Government keeps an Assistant 
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Surgoon at Baraset, who is in medical charge of the subdivision, 
and reooives Bs. 20 a month fox the dispensary. 

Barm.— Opened in 1872. It is maintained by the South 
Suburban Municipality and receives a grant of Rs. 300 a year 
from tho District Board; there are no private subscriptions. 
The building, which was damaged in the earthquake of 1897, 
is pnoori, and has nn upper storey which forms the quarters of 
tho medical officer in charge ; there are six beds for in-patients. 
It is situated on the west side of the Diamond Harbour Road 
just after the sixth milestone (from Dovornment House) at the 
north ond of Baduria village. 

Barrackpore—Bhola Nath Bose’it Bupemanj . — This dispensary 
owes its oxistoncG to the liberality of the late Dr. Bhola NaRi 
Boso, for many years Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, who died 
in 1883, leaving his property in tnist to Government after the 
death of his widow. On her death, in 1888, the whole property 
oamo under tho Trust. It consists of Bs. 1,53,700, of which 
Bs. 1,49,700 are invested in Government securities, Es. 3,000 
in Bank of Bengal shares and Bs 1,000 in Municipal debentures. 
A certain sum is paid to relatives of tho testator’, a grant is 
made for the support of tho Mandalai Dispensary in tho district 
of llooglrly, and tho balance falls to the shore of the Bhola Nath 
Dispensary. Tho amount derived from this source in 1911 was 
Bs. 2,080 5 Bs. GOO were contributed by the District Board, and 
Bs. 300 by the municipality, while Government made a grant 
of Bs. 1,574, and Bs. 3,408 wore obtained from other sources. 

Tho disponsary was opened in 1895, aud, under orders issued 
by Government rjoxt year, was placed under the management 
of a committee composed of the Chairman of the District Board 
(as President), tho Cantonment Magistrate, the Civil Surgeon of 
Barraokpore, aud the Chairmen of North and South Barrackpore 
Municipahtios : tho Chairman of the Titagarh Municipality 
was subsequently appointed a member of the committee. The 
Chairman of the District Board is ex-officio administrator of the 
fund, and the District Board practically manages the dispensary. 
Tho medical officer in immediate control is a Civil Assistant 
Surgoon. The buildings were erected by Government in 1894-95, 
at an estimated cost of Bs. 24,358, and were taken over by the 
Distriot Engineer in 1895. They include (1) the main building, 
with three wards and 20 beds for in-patients, with an office, 
operation room and dispensary, (2) four small family quarters 
for patients, with separate cook-houses and latrines ; and (3) a 
cholera ward, a pauper ward, a mortuary and quarters for the 
medical officer’s compounder and servants. Tho dispensary 

H 
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stands on the east aide of the Grand Trunk Road and is about 
one mile from the Barraokpore station. 

The- Barraohpore Cantonment Dkpensary — Was originally 
opened in 1874, hut ■was closed in 1880 on the cantonment 
subsidy being withdrawn. The present dispensary was opened in 
1884; it is maintained chiefly by the cantonment funds. It is 
located in a detached building belonging to the Station Hosidtal, 
loss than a mile from the railway station. This dispensary is 
not under the Civil Surgoon of the 24-rarganaa, but sends in 
its returns through him. to tho luapootor-Gonoral of Civil 
Hospitals. It is directly under the Civil Medical Offloor of 
Barraokpore, one of the officers of tho Royal Army Medical 
Corps, who receives an aUowanco for performing the civil 
medical duties of tho station. 

naruipur. — Opened in 1883. It is supported by the Baruipur 
Municipality, with a grant of Rs. 10 per month from tho District 
Board and a few subsoriptions. It is located in a puicn 
building erected in 1900-01, and treats out-patients only. It is 
situated on the Baraipur-Jaynagar Road, about one milo from 
tho Baruipur station of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
(Diamond Harbour branch), about 16 miles by road {pucoa) 
from Aliporo and about five miles from the Harina'vi dispensary 
at Raj pur. 

Batirhat, — Opened in 1867. It is maintained by the Basirhat 
Municipality, ■with a subvention of Rs. 10 per month fi’om tho 
District Board. It treats both in and out-patients, and contains 
six beds. The out-patient department is piieea, with quarters for 
the medical ofScor behind. The in-patient department has pneca 
waUs and floor and a thatched roof. Government keeps a Civil 
Hospital Assistant at Basirhftt, who is in medical charge of the 
subdivision, and receives an allowance of Rs. 10 a month from 
the dispensary funds. 

Budge-Budge. — Opened in 1898. It is maintained by tho 
municipality, and receives an annual grant from the Port Com- 
missioners and subscriptions from some European firms. 

Ounw/ngf.— Opened in 1876. It is under the District Board, 
which took it over in 1899. In addition to the sums allotted 
for its support by the District Board, it receives annual grants 
from the Khas Mahal Fund, tho Port Canning Company and 
tbe Eastern Bengal State Railway. The dispensary has no 
building of its own, but is accommodated in a room of the 
inspection bungalow— a puceu building on a high plinth. It 
is about a quarter of a mile from the railway station, and 1 00 
yards fi'om the landing stage on the Matla river. Canning is a 
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small village, and patients are mostly drawn from outlying 
villages in the Sundarbang. The attendance must, therefore, 
always he small, unloea Canning develops into a port and centre 
of trade. The dispensary, however, is the only one in the district 
within the Sundarhana lino, and, oven with its small attend- 
ance, distinctly meets a want. Out-patients only are treated, 

Qhatla {Prime QhulCim Muhammad’s ), — Opened in 1892. It 
is managed hy tho same committee as Prinoo Ghulam Muham* 
mad’s dispensary at Eiisaa. This committee consists of the 
Oolleotor as Chairman, tho Treasury Officer as Secretary, the 
District Judge, tho District Engineer, and the Civil Surgeon, 
ex-oficio, a representative of the donor’s family and two memhers 
appointed hy tho Calcutta Corporation. The dispensary was 
started with tho halanco of the interest of the Trinoe Ghulam 
Muhammad Fund availahlo after paying for the upkeep of the 
Eussa dispensary, and is now mainly supported by a grant 
made hy the Calcutta Corporation. Out-patients only are treated, 
Tho building is a hired house with a small upper storey, which 
serves as the Medical Officer's quarters. Ohetla is on the west 
of Tolly’s Nullah, nearly a quarter of a mile from the hank, 
nearly opposite to K&lighat and about 1^ mile from Alipore hy 
a pnoea road. 

Chitpur . — Opened in 1893, and entirely maintained by the 
Cossipur-Chitpur Municipality. It treats out-patients only; there 
are no private subsoribers. The building is an annose to the 
Municipal office, which is situated on the west side of the Grand 
Trunk Bond to Barrackpore, about half a mile north of the 
boundary of Calcutta City, and about siz miles from Alipore. 

Oosstpur North Suburban Sospital — Opened in 1866. It is 
managed by a committee, and is maintained partly by interest 
on investments, partly by contributions from various public bodies 
and partly by private subscriptions. It treats both in-patients and 
out-patients. The invested capital amounts to Rs. 33,500, of 
which Es, 9,500 is a special endowment for the maintenauoe of a 
female ward, given by Babu Biuod Lai Ghose ; the interest in 
1911 was Bs. 2,160, The building is a two-storeyed one, contain- 
ing four large wards, with ten beds in each. There are also male 
and female consulting rooms, a compounding room, an operation 
room and a store room. The medical officer has quarters in 
a two storeyed house, behind (east of) the hospital. The 
hospital is situated on the east side of the Oossipur Boad, about 
one and-a-half miles north of Calcutta and about seven miles by 
road from Alipore, The medical officer is a Government 
Assistant Surgeon, 
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Diamond Eorbour .' — Opened in 1873, and made OYer to the 
District Board in 1892, by wbioh body it is still maintained. It 
recoivos a grant of Es, 300 a year from the Khas Mabal Fund and 
of Bs. ISO from the Port Duos Fund. It treats botb in-patients 
and ont-pationts and contains 18 bods. The building is pucca, 
witb four rooms, one for female and two for malo in-patients, 
tlio fourth being used as a consulting and compounding room. 
There is a bath-room with the usual furniture, so that one room 
can, if noGOBsary, bo used for the acoommodation of Europeans 
Occasionally sick Europeans are landed from ships lying at 
Di(i]nond Harbour, but as a rule such cases would bo transferred 
to a Oaloutta hospital. The medical officer in charge is an 
Assistant Surgeon, who is in medical charge of the subdivision, 
and draws an allowance of Es. 20 per month for tho charge of 
tho dispensary, 

Dum-Dnm Canionment Hospital , — Opened in 1889 as a mili- 
tary hospital known as the FoUowors’ Hospital. From 1889 to 
189G the Eastern Bengal State Eailway contributed Es. 25 a 
month to its support, but this grant was witlidrawn at the ond of 
J80G, after which tho hospital, having no income or moans of 
sxxpport, did ixraotically no work until 1898, when tho District 
Board camo to tho rosoxxo with a grant of Es. 10 (sinoo increased 
to Ks, 20) a month. Tho dispensary is under tho Civil Medical 
Offloor of Dum-Dxxm, an officer of tho Eoyal Army Medical 
Corps, who receives an aEowanco for performing tho civil medical 
duties of tho station. 

G'd/urim.— Oponod by tho North Barrackporo Municipality in 
1889, and placed under the supervision of Govornmont in 1891. 
In 1 89G tho Garulia Municipality was formod from a portion of 
North Barraclxpore, and took over tho dispensary, xvhich it 
entirely maintains. It treats in-patients and out-patiouts, and 
contains three beds. There are no private subscriptions. 

A loi'ge ixroportion of tho inhabitants of Garuha aa-e workers 
in tho two large factories there, the Shamnagar Jute Mill and 
the Dunbar Cotton Mill. Each of these factories keeps up a dispen- 
sary, under a competent officer, for the treatment of its hands. 

llalishahar . — Opened in 1887. Its full title is tho “Bayley 
Jubilee Charitable Dispensary, Hahshahar. ” It is entirely 
maintained by tho Municipality, and treats oxxt-patients only. 
There are no subscribers. It is accommodated in a good pneed 
building, built by Lieutenant-Colonel K. P. Gupta of tho Indian 
Medical Service (whose home was at Hahshahar), who presented it 
to the Naihati Mxxnioipality, on condition that it would maintain 
it. There is one large room used as a compounding and consulting 
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room, witK two smaller ones used as a female waiting room and as 
a store room for modioines and instruments. It is almost on the 
bank of the Hoogbly and is about two miles (by an indifferent 
road) from llalishahar station, on tbe main lino of the Eastorn 
Bengal State Railway (26 miles from Soaldab) but can more con- 
veniently bo loaobod by road from tbo mnob larger station of 
Naibati, four miles off, by a good pvcea road. 

Harinam {Eajpiit ) . — Opened in March 1877, It is maintained 
by tbo liajpnr municipality, with a subvention of Bs. 10 per 
montb from tbo District Board. It treats out-pationts only. 
Tbo diaponsary is bold in tbo Municipal offico and is situated about 
1 2 miles from Calcutta by a good puem road. Q-oing on along 
this road, Baruipiir railway station is roacbod after four more 
miles, and Barxripnr Dispensary after anotbor mile. Tbe Hari- 
navi Dispensary is also about three miles, by a good puem road, 
from Sonarpur station on tbo Diamond Ilai’bour branch of tbe 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, ten miles from Sealdab. 

Jaynagur . — Opened in .1899 under tbo title of the Allen 
Obaiitablo Dispensary, being so named after tbo late Sir Obarles 
Allen, wbo was then District Magistrate of tbo 24-Parganaa, 
It is maintained by tbo Jaynagar Municipality, and receives 
grants from tbo Government KbSs Mab&l Fund and tbo Dis- 
trict Board. Tboro aro no private subscribers. It treats out- 
pationts only. Tbo dispensary is accommodated in a puem 
building belonging to tbo Jaynagar Municipality, which also 
accommodatos tbo po-st-ofTioo and tbo municipal ofIj.ee. At first, 
tbo dispensary was held in a small enclosed verandah, but in 
1899 a fair-sized room was allotted to it. 

Jaynagar is tbo most inaooessiblo dispensary in the district. 
Tbo usual way of roaobing it is to go by rail from Soaldab 
to Magra Hat station on tbo Diamond Harbour branch of 
tbe Eastern Bengal State Railway, and tbenoe along tbe 
Q-anga Nullah to Jaynagar. Even at tbe height of tbo rains 
this nullah, though an old bed of tbe Q-anges, wifi, not float any 
boat of larger size than a lioitga, or dug-out, made from tbo 
trunk of a tree ; and from Eobruary to April it has not enough 
water to carry even such bumble craft. Tbo distance is seven 
miles, and a dug-out, with two men poling, takes from 2 to 2i 
hours to cover tbe distance. Jaynagar is about 17 miles by 
puoea road, from Baruipur station, but this road is only passable 
for wheeled trafiio in tbe cold and bet weather. There is no direct 
road from M agra Hat, but only tracks across tbe fields and a round- 
about road, wbicb, after 5 miles, strikes into tbe Baruipur'- Jay- 
nagar Road, at Dakabin Baraset, fo.ur miles frpm Jaynagar. 
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KamarMti , — This hospital, which is kaown as Sagar Dutt’s 
Uospital, was opened in 1890. It troais both in-pationts and 
out-patients. It is maintained by endowments left by Babu 
Sagor Dutt, who left by will the following : — (1) a garden with 
an area of 110 higlm ; (2) one lakh for building; and (3) property 
produoing about Es, 26,000 a year for the maintenanoo of a 
hospital and school, the former having the prior claim, The 
buildings (which are all excellent pjicctf buildings) aro as follows': — 
(1) An out-patient department for males, with a private examina- 
tion room, rooms for medicines and compounder’s quarters, close 
by the gate loading into the grounds from the Grand Trunk Eoad 
to BaiTnokpore. (2) A male hospital, in the centre of the 
grounds, which contains two largo wards, medical and surgical, 
with 12 beds each, 6 smallor wards, with two to four beds 
each, an operation room, ofifico, compounder’s duty room and store- 
room. (3) A female hospital, towards the north-west of tho 
grounds, having one ward with six beds, two smallor wards with 
two beds each and quarters for the female hospital assistant ou an 
upper storey. (4) A female out-patient department, close to the 
female hospital. Those two are approached by a separate entrance 
from a road on the north of the grounds. (6) Assistant Surgeon’s 
quarters, posi-moytmn room, servants’ quarters, etc., not far’ from 
the male hospital. A school building was put up in 1898 in the 
extreme north-west corner of the grounds, with a separate entrance. 
The grounds lie on the west of the Grand Trunk Eoad to Barrack- 
pore, 8^ miles from Government House. They are about 1-^ miles 
(by a pucca road) from Belgharia station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State EoiLway main Hne, which is seven miles from Sealdah. 
The hospital is centrally situated for a large population in 
Karaarhati, Barnagore, North Dum-Dum and South Barrackporo. 
Tho medical officer is a Government Assistant Surgeon. 

K&nchrdpara . — This dispensary is maintained by the Eastern 
Bengal State Eailway, and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-ParganaB 
has nothing to do with it. It treats only out-patients, who are 
railway employes. 

Khardah (South BarracJcpore) .—A. dispensary was opened as 
AgarparA (in South Barraekpore) in 1873, and was removed to 
Khardah, about two miles further north, in 1889. It is main- 
tained by the South Barrackporo MunicipoUty, and treats out- 
patients only. It is accommodated in a pucca house, with three 
rooms and a verandah, located in a garden which belonged to tho 
late Maharaja Nil Krishna Deb Bahadur. The house is not tho 
property of the dispensary or municipality ; they are only allowed 
the use of it by tho estate. There is an upper storey, which is 
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let ^by the estate) for use as a dwelling house. The building 
is on the east side of the Grand Trank Road to Barraokpore, 
about 12 miles from Government House. It is about one- 
third of a mile from Khardah station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, 11 miles from Sealdah. 

The Khardah Jute Mill keeps up a dispensary, about a 
mile from the municipal dispensary. The Tit&garh J ute Mill, 
TitagSrh Paper MiUs and Standard Jute Mill, all situated in 
Titagarh Municipality, which is close to South BaxTaokporo, 
also maintain dispensaries for the use of their own hands. The 
Bhola Nath Bose Dispensary at BaxTackpore is situated within 
tlio limits of the South Barraokpore Municipality. 

Kidchrpore Doohjard {lioiial Indian Marine BUpensary), — Opened 
in 1878, and entirely maintained by the Royal Indian Marine 
Depaximont. It treats out-patients only, and only employes of 
the dockyard ; hence, the patients are all male adults. It occupies 
the upper storey of a small two-storeyed building, on the left of the 
gate of the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard; about 500 yards from 
Hastings Bridge over Tolly’s Nullah. 

Eidderpore Municipal Diapemary. — Opened in 1891, It is 
entirely maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta, and is under 
iho supervision of the Health Officer and Assistant Health Officer 
of tho city, not under the Oivil Surgeon of the 24-ParganaB. 
It treats out-patients only. Until- 1899 this dispensary was held 
in a small building, up a court of Garden Reach Circular Road, 
on the west side, about half a mile from tho Kiddorpore Bridge 
over ToUy’s Nullah, In 1899 it Was transferrad to a largo 
two-storeyed house on tho opposite side of the road, 

Manihtala {Narkakldnga). — Opened in 1895, and brought under 
Government supervision in 1898. It is entirely maintained by 
the Maniktala Municipality ; there are no subsciibers. It treats 
out-patients only. The dispensary was held in the municipal 
office, a hired building, in Baghmari Road, Mfiniktola, up to 
August 1 889, when the municipal offices were moved into a build- 
ing, newly constructed for the puipose, on the north side of 
Narkaldanga main road, about one-and-a-haH miles from Sealdah. 
The dispensary occupies the east side of the ground floor of the 
building, and has separate rooms for use as a consulting room, 
compounding room, female waiting room and private examination 
room. In September 1899 the Maniktala Municipality opened 
a branch dispensary at Ultadanga (in the north of tho town), the 
arrangement being that it should be opened in the afternoon only 
and be worked by the staff of the Maniktala dispensary, which 
was to bo closed in the afternoon. 
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Opened in 1874. Ifc is entirely maintained ley the 
Naihati Municipality. There are no private suhscrihorB. It 
treats out-patients only. It is accommodated in a puoca building, 
with thatchod roof, containing two rooms. A female waiting 
room is provided by a second ktilcha building, a few yards to tlio 
east. These buildings stand in the municipal office compound 
about j mile north of Naihati railway station, on the west of tho 
road to K.anolu’aparn, 

North Dum-Dum (AeViJf/). ■— Opened in 1883 at Nimta, 
about 1-| miles from Belghaaia, but transferred about 10 years 
ago to Birati, whore a now building was constructed for tho 
purpose. 

Bussa {Prince Ghuldm Muhammad' n ). — Opened m 1875; 
treats both in patients and out patients, and has 22 bods. It is 
entirely supported by an endowment (Piinoo Q-hulam Mulmmmad’s 
fund), in the hands of tho Collector of tho 24-Parganas. 
Tho original gift amounted to Ps. 1,50,000, out of which 
Es- 25,000 was paid for the house and grounds. Witli tlio 
investment of some accumulated interest, tho fund now amounts 
to Es. 1,37,500, yielding Es. 5,486 a year. Whatovor balance 
is over, after paying for the maintenance of tho Bussa Dispen- 
sary, goes to the Ohotla Dispensary. It is managed by a com- 
mittee, consisting of tho Judge, Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, 
District Engineer and Treasury Officer of tho 24-Parganas, 
ex-offioio, a representative of tho original donor’s family and two 
members of the Calcutta Corporation, appointed on account of 
their grant to the Ohotla dispensary, which is managed by the 
same committee. The dispensary occupies a two-storeyed pucoa 
building, with largo grounds, at Tollygungo, on tho oast of 
the Eussa Road, about throe miles south of tho Calcutta 
Cathedral. 

iiealdah Railway Dispemary.—A. private dispensary oxistod 
here when the railway was fii-st constructed, in 1859. The 
railway then belonged to a company ; and when Q-overnment 
took over the line in 1884, it continued to maintain tho dispen- 
sary, which treats out-patients and railway employes only. It 
is under the Medical Officer of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and the OivU Surgeon of the 24-Pargana8 has nothing to do 
with it. 

South Dum-Dum Dispensary opened in 1885, but 
its existence was not formally sanctioned by Government until 
1898. It is entirely maintained by the South Dum-Dum Muni- 
cipality and treats out-patients only. It occupies two rooms in tho 
municipal office, a pucca hired building, in Nagar Bazar, South 
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Dum-Dum, on tto 'west side of tho J ossore Eoad (a good pneca 
road), atout four miles from Soaldali. It is about a mile from 
Dum-Dum Junction, the first station on tbo Eastern Bengal 
State Eailway main lino, four miles from Soaldah. 

Taki {Tara 8ankar Oponod in 1865, aooording 

to the Surgeon- General’s annual report for that year. An 
inscription on tho gate states that it was opened in 1807 ; 
probably tho present building was first ocoupied in that year. It 
is aocommodatod in a ono-storoyed house, with two rooms that are 
used for tho dispensary, and two for the medical oflScor’s quarters, 
a verandah and female waiting room. Tho dispensary was 
founded by a zamindar of Tald, Tara Sankar Ohaudhuri, who gave 
tho building and a subscriprtion of 11s. 'lO per month towards its 
upkoopr, After hia death tho management of tho dispensary waa 
in tho hands of a committee, and his widow lot her subscription, 
on which it relied chiefly for its maintenance, fall into an-ears, 
Tire affairs of the dispensary wont from bad to worse, the build- 
ings fell into disrepair, tho pay of tho staff was months in arroai’, 
and there was hardly any medicine in tho dispensary. Such was 
the condition of affairs in 1898, when the District Board stopped 
in, and, with the consent of tho founder’s widow, took over 
the dispensary to save it from ooIla.pso. It has an invested capital 
of lls. 500, yielding interest of Ks. 28, and the balance of its 
cost is met by tho Municipality and District Board, and by 
private suhsciipLiona amounting to Es. 500. 

OLher likiieiisarm.—Tho dispensaries at Belpukur, Garden 
Eeaoh, Magra Hat, and Tenlnlia were established during the 
quinquennium ending in 1904 -05, and those at Bhatpara, Hahra 
and Kakdip in tho cpiinquennium ending in 1909-10, The dis- 
pensary at Bhatpara is for women only, and is in charge of a 
lady doctor. Those at Tontulia and Belpukur receive grants 
of Es. 845 and Es. 376 a year, respectively, from the Govern* 
mont Khas Mahal Fund. Another recent addition is the Yisbnu- 
pur Dispensary, which is called the Stevenson-Moore Charitable 
Dispensary after Mr. 0. J. Stevonson-Moore, c.v.o., formerly 
District Magistrate of the 24-ParganaB. 

The following short notes give some account of dispensaries 
which have at one time or another been under Government 
supervision, but which, owing to transfer or closure, are so no 
longer. 

Agar par a . — Some eight miles north of Calcutta, in what is 
now the South Barrackporo Municipality. It waa a branch dis- 
pensary which treated out-patients only and was removed in 1889 
to Khardah, where tho dispensary still exists. “ ’ 
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Balidghala.—lD. tho Baliaghata Eoad, in MSniktala, about 
a mile east of Sealdah, was opened, without sanction, by 
the M&niktala Municipality, in 1885. When tbo Maniktala 
Dispensary was brought rxndor Government supervision in 1898, 
that at Baliaghata was closed. 

B/iawdniptir.—See the account of Sambhu Nath I’andit 
Hospital, It treated out-patients only, and was closed when 
Government aid was withdrawn in 1882. 

Deganga . — At tho head-quarters of tho Deganga thana, about 
1 2 miles &om B&rfiset, on the road to Basirlirit, It treated out- 
patients only, It was closed in 18C9 ; tho report on charitable 
dispensaries for that year says that the purpose for which it was 
opened had been fulfilled. 

BMnkuria {Skama — Was opened in 1888, and 

placed under Government supervision in 1892. It was maiutamod 
by Musamat Shama Sundari Dasi, mother of Babu Upendra 
Nath Sahu, banker and ssamTndar of Dhankuria. This lady died 
in 1899, after which her son carried on the dispensary. Dhan- 
kiiria is situated to tho south-west, and just outsido the limits, of 
tho Baduria Municipality. 

Garden Reach {Arratoon Apearh ). — Establiehod in 1871 by 
Mr. Thomas Apear, a wealthy merchant of Calcutta. It treated 
out-patients only, and was closed in 1880, when Governmout aid 
was withdrawn. Tho building, with inscription, may still be soon 
in tho compound of No. 21, Garden Eoaoh Road, now tho Trinidad 
and Fiji Emigration Depot, 

Qobardanga.—M the town of that name, a station on tho 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, in the north-east of the district, 
3G miles from Sealdah. It was founded in Docombor 1860 by 
the Mukharji family, zamindars of Gobardanga, and was with- 
drawn from Government supervision in 1889. 

Eulpi . — A village on the Hooghly, situated eight miles south 
of Diamond Harbour. An unqualified Indian doctor settled at 
Kulpi about 1880 and opened a druggist's shop. There was 
then a large estate at Eulpi, known as tho Bhawanip)ur Ward’s 
Estate, under the Court of Wards. This estate paid the doctor 
Rs. 5 per month to treat raiyats of the estate free of charge 
and give them medicines at half price. When Government 
issued orders, in 1894, that dispensaries wholly maintained 
by estates under the Court of Wai'ds should bo placed under 
supervision, tbis so-called dispensary was placed on the Govern- 
ment list, and its statistics (about one patient per day) were 
published among those of charitable dispensaries. It was 
inspected for the first time in 1898 by the Civil Surgeon, who 
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reported that ao charitable dispensary existed at Kulpi, and 
recommended that it should be struck off the list, This was done 
in 1899, when the Bhowanipur ward came of age, and the 
management ef his estate was made over to him by the Court of 
Wards. 

Bajavh&t . — In Bhangav thana. It treated out-patients only 
and was closed in 1869 for want of funds. 

Vishnupur , — At the head-quarters of the Yisbnupur thana, on 
the Diamond Harbour Road, 18 miles south of Government House. 

It was opened in 1869.. The report on charitable dispensaries for 
that years says it “ took the place of E&jarhat.” 

There wore 63 licensed vacoinatora in 1911-] 2, when 62,522v,»ocinA- 
primary vacoinationa were performed, of which 61,982 or 99 per 
cent, wore successful. The average annual number of persons 
sucooaafully vaccinated in the previous five years was 61,031 or 
32 '0 per mille of the population. There is very little opposition 
to vaccination, but there are difficulties in inspecting the work 
of the vaccinators owing to the distance and inacoessibility of 
some of the places in the interior. 

The Civil Surgeon is ex-officio Medioal Inspector of emigrants Misoei,- 
to the Colonies, and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Assistant Super- 
iutendent of Emigration (inland) at Naihati. A special officer 
is certifying surgeon for factories in the Barraokpore subdivision, 
with the exception of Dum-Dum thana, where tlio duties of 
that officer are performed by the Station Stafl Surgeon. The 
Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas is certifying Surgeon for the 
rest of the district, e.p., for the Budge-Budge jute mills, the 
Empress of India cotton mill, the bulk-oil depot at Budge- 
Budge, the Lower and Upper Hooghly jute mills, the Garden 
Reach cotton mills, the Olive jute mills and the oil factories 
of Messrs. Graham & Go., and Messrs Shaw, Wallaoe & Co, at 
Budge-Budge, The Civil Surgeon is further ex-offieio Consulting 
Physician to the Alipore Central Jail, and also for the purposes 
of Government life insurance business carried on by the postal 
department. 
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AGBIOCTLTUIiB. 

Tub arablo laud in tho 24-Parganas may bo divided into three 
MONs. tufiin classes, vw,, (1) the comparatively high land along tho 
banks of tho rivers, ^2) tho low-lying dopressions that stretch 
away below the river banks and (3) the lands adjoining tho 
Snndarbaus, which have been reclaimed in recent times. In tire 
riparian tracis first mentioned tho land is fairly well raised, and 
tho drainage passes away easily to the basins below. It has boon 
elevated by the deposit of silt from the rivers in past gonorntions, 
and has attained a height which oiisares it against inundations, 
but at the same time prevents it from receiving tho fertilizing 
layer that the floods formerly loft behind them. Tho low lands 
that constitute the greater portion of tho cultivated area are 
mainly under rice and jute. Largo areas are oooupied by bik, 
which may be either largo fresh-water lakes or waterlogged 
swamps. Some are natural drainage basins that never dry up, 
and cannot be drained owing to their level. Others are oonuooted 
with the rivers by ellioient water channels, which servo two useful 
purposes ; they bring down rich river silt, and tliey drain away 
the surplus water from the lil. In many oases, Irowovor, tho oroeks 
or khdls have been silted up and have ooasod to perform these 
functions. The cultivators are, therefore, forced to wait till the 
hil lands dry up, and, if there is a year of heavy rainfall, are 
precluded altogether from attempting their tillage. In the third 
tract, i.e., in the reclaimed lands adjoining the Sundarbans, 
cultivation is only rendered possible by means of embankments 
oonstruoted to keep out the salt water. Dams {bmdhs) have also 
to be built across the Mdk, so os to prevent the ingress of salt 
water from the rivers with which they oommunioate. The soil 
in this last tract being impregnated with salt, fairly heavy 
rainfall is necessary to wash it out before rice seedlings oan be 
grown and transplanted. 

Kaissam In the district as a whole, cultivation suEers far more 
AND IBEX- frequently from excessive, than from deficient, rainfall, for, with 
BAxioir. exception of strips of high land along the banks of the 
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rivers, the oouBtry is low and swampy, and tends to become 
waterlogged whenever there is heavy rainfall. This is espe* 
oially the case with the great basin shut in between .the 
Diamond Harbour Eailway and the Hooghly embankments, as 
well as a similar tract east of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
Balli Eil : in these and other oases the natural drainage channels 
are inadequate to remove tlie volume of water which accumulates 
after heavy precipitation of rain. It will readily be undorstood 
that, in thoso oiroumstauces, there is little neoossity for artificial 
irrigation. It is, in fact, only resorted to foi’ the cultivation of 
sugarcane and garden crops, for which water is raised from tank 
and ditches, 

Tho soils of the district belong to four main olassos, viz,, Soms. 
■m&lial or olayoy soil, dorasa or loamy soil, hdlia or sandy soil and 
nona or saline soil, Matial is further subdivided into throe 
vnrioties called kdla mdial, rantja maldl and jhajhra matal. 

.Edict, maldl is a stiff black clay of groat natural fertility, on 
which all kinds of crops can be grown. Rdneju matal is of a 
reddish colour : it cracks in the dry season and sinks into holes 
in the rains, it is well suited for winter rice, and on higher 
levels can lio used for tho cultivation of jute and other hhadoi 
oroiis. Jhajhra maldl, which is inferior to the otlior two varietios, 
is blackish in colour and is easy to plough oven when dry. 

Dorasa soil is a mixture of clay and sand, It is used for 
bhailoi and rabi crops and also suitable for sugarcane. The clihi 
lauds, or elevated lauds surrounding village sites, come under 
this category. Being generally highly manured, they are 
devoted to sugaroane, tobacco, red pepper and vegetables. Balta 
is a oommon name for all soils in wbiob. the pruporticn of sand 
exceeds that of olay. Snob soils are used for tobacco, potato, 
dus rioo and tmnff [Fhaseohts nmnejo), Nona is a wet saline soil, 
wbiob in ordinary years does not dry up enough to permit of 
eidtivation. It is only when the rains are late that ir dries up 
sufficiently for cultivation to bo possible. 

The soils in the Sundarbans, where winter rice is practicably 
the only crop, may be divided into the following four classes. 
JUdtidl, a clayey soil, whitish in colour, and loose and light in 
composition. This soil is very suitable for the “Patna ’’rice 
which is grown so largely in the Sundarbans. Next in quality 
comes a loamy soil called bdliara or dorasa. It is reddish 
in colour and will retain moisture longer than any other soil. 
Course paddy is grown on it, but not very profitably. Lhajta 
or clntra is a soil c)f a whitish colour, wbiob lies at higher levels 
than the other classes. Consequently, it is not covered with 
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water, and the salt is not washed out, unless there is heavy rain. 
In ordinary years therefore no crops can he grown on it, and it 
only bears ulu grass, which is .'used for thatching. Paddy oau bo 
grown on it when the salt is washed out by heavy rain, but tlie 
yield is usually small. Bhal is the lowest land of all and is oon- 
eequeutly flooded earlier than the others, Like rmuja matal, it 
is reddish in colour, cracks when dry, and is full of holos in (ho 
rains. If there is moderate or scanty rainfall, ooarso paddy can 
be raised on it with profit, but if the rain is early and heavy, it 
is impossible to bring it under oultivalion. 

Cultivation is spreading rapidly in the Sundarbaus, and in 
other parts of the district swamps are being gradually drained 
and reclaimed. The system of reclamation in the Sundarbans has 
several peculiar features, which have been well described by 
Sir James Westland in his Eeport on the District of Jossori. 
After explaining how the forest tress have to be cleared away 
and the thick brushwood hacked down, he goes on to say : — 

“ Unless the greatest oare is taken of the land so cleared 
it will spring back into jimglo and heoome as had as ever. So 
great is the evil fertility of the soil, that reclaimed laud neglected 
for a single year will present to the next year’s oultivator a forest 
of reeds {ml). He may out it and burn it down, but it will 
spring up again almost as thick as ever ; and it takes about 
three eradications to expel this reed when onoe it has grown. Tho 
soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or twelve years before it loses 
this tendency to cover itself with reed jungle, When a suffioiont 
number of people are gathered on a new clearing, they tend, 
of course, to form a settlement, and to remain permanently whore 
they are. But the furthest advanced parts of the cultivation, 
and some also of those which are not new or remote from old 
lands, are carried on upon a different principle, A large number 
of husbandmen, who live and cultivate lauds in the regularly 
settled districts to the north, have also lands in the Sundarbans, 
which they hold under different landlords. 

“ The cultivating seasons in the Sundarbans are later than 
those further .north. The plan which is followed by these double 
cultivators is as follows: The months of Ohaitra, Baisakh ami 
Jyaistha, corresponding roughly to the English months of 
April, May and J une, are spent in cultivation at home. The 
husbandman then, having prepared his home cultivation, embarks 
with his ploughs, oxen, and food and proceeds to his aiarf or 
Sundarhan clearing. July, August and September are spent in 
ploughing, sowing and preparing the crops there, the peasant 
building a little shed as a dwelling for himself. The water got® 
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high in August and September, but this is little impediment to 
cultivation. A considerable portion of the land under rice is 
situated below high-water mark; but the planting is easy, for 
rice shown on higher lands is transplanted into these low lands 
when it is strong enough to bear the waters. After having sown 
and transplanted his Sundarban crop, the husbandman returns 
homo, and these outposts of civilization aro absolutely abandoned 
' — ^large extends of oultivatod rice field without a trace of human 
habitation. By the middle of December, the home-oultivatod 
rico has been out and stored, and the peasant then returns to the 
Sundarbans, and reaps the crop on his clearing there, At this 
time of the year (January and February), reapors, or datcdls^ 
crowd to the Sundarbans and are extensively employ’ ed for the 
harvesting. When the rice is out and prepared for sale, tho 
bepdris, or dealers, come round and buy it up, and the zamindar 
also sends his agents round to oolleot the rents from tho culti- 
vators, The peasant, having sold his grain, pays his rent, and 
brings the balance of his money back with him to his home. 

“ While a great deal of cultivation in the more remote parts 
of the Sundarbans follows this method, in the nearer tracts there 
are large settlemonl;s of husbandmen who dwell permanently 
near the land they have under cultivation. But it must ho 
remembered that these tracts are, after all, sparsely inhabited, and 
that many of the cultivators who dwell in them, besides having a 
holding near their own houses, have also another, eight or ten 
miles away, which they visit only oeoasionally when they have 
work to do. The great fertility of the land renders it easy for a 
husbandman to keep largo areas imder cultivation ; and thus, 
what with resident large cultivating husbandmou and non-residout 
husbandmen, the population in the Sundarban tracts is not at 
all equal to what the amount of land under cultivation would load 
one to expect p, 

“ ii-uother feature in the reclamation and cultivation of these n,cii(,3. 
Sundarban lands is the embankment of water inlets. It is a 
charaoteristio of deltaio formations that the banks of the rivers aro 
higher than the lands further removed from them ; and tho whole 
of the Sundarbans may he looked on as an aggregation of basins, 
where the higher level of the sides prevents the water coming in 
to overflow the interior. Many of these basins are so formed, 
that, left to themselves, they would remain under flood, as they 
oommxmicate with tho surrounding channels by moans of k/idos, 
or small water-courses, which penetrate the hank ; and a great 
pmrt of reclamation work consists in keeping out the water, and 
.thus bringing under cultivation the marsh land inside. 
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“ In employing this method, all the inlets from the surround- 
ing channels are embanked, and smaller channels, called poyaiis, 
are opened round their ends. The inlets themselves are too big 
to be kept under control, but these can easily bo so kept. 
This ombanking is usually done in November, after the rivers 
have gone down. When the tide is low, the channels are opened, 
and the water from the inside drains off ; Avhon it is high, the 
ohaunols are closed. Much land can bo rendered oulturable by 
this moans, which would otherwise bo marsh. But hore also a 
single year’s neglect may take away at ono stroke all that has 
been gained by many years’ labour. The oifoot of tho rains and 
the freshets of each year is to partially destroy all tho embank- 
ments that wore used tho previous year and to flood the lands. 
Tho rice that has been sown has, however, attained sufficient 
hardihood to remain uninjured ; and when the waters again go 
down, the harvest may be reaped. But unless tho embankments 
are again renewed in November, tho floods will not have ceased 
to cover tho low lands by sowing time, the land will remain 
unsown, and junglo and marshy rood will take the place of the 
paddy.” 

Owing to the large extent of waste land included in the 
Suudarbans, whore tho forests under tho admini-tration of tho 
Iforost Department alone cover 1,7! 1 square miles, tho proportion 
of cultivable land is small, being, in fact, less than half the 
district area. According to tho returns for 1911-12, (ho not 
cultivated aroa amounts to 1,630 square miles, which represents 
32 per cent, of tho whole district, and 68 per cent, of the 
cultivable area. Current fallow occupies 183 square miles, 
cultivable waste (other than fallow) 527 square miles, and 
uncultivable waste (outside tho forest area) S94 square miles. 

The cultivation of rice predominates, almost to tho oxolusion 
of other crops, for it accounts for 88 por cent . of tho cultivated 
aroa, and other food crops for only 4 per oont. Next to rice, the 
most important crop is jute, which, in 1911, was raised on J33 
square miles. Although, however, its cultivation has expanded 
greatly in recent years, the land devoted to its growth is only 
8^ per cent, of the cultivated area, or one-tenth of that under 
rice. 

The normal area under rice is 1,526 square miles, and about 
seven-eighths of this is aman or winter rice. 

Aman rice is cultivated on low land, where water lies from one 
foot to three feet deep in the rains. The preparation of the land 
begins in the latter half of February or tho beginning of March, 
the land being ploughed several times before sowing. In ^pril 
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or May, after the first fall of rain, seed is scattered broadcast in a 
nursery. When the seedlings make their appearanoe, another 
field is prepared for tranaplating. After the rainy season has 
thoroughly set in, the field is repeatedly ploughed until the water 
becomes worked into the soil, and the whole is reduced to thick 
mud. The young rice is then taken from the nursery, and trans- 
planted in rows about nine inches apart. The crop is generally 
ready for harvesting in November or December, 

Am<tn rice is also occasionally sown broadcast in marshy 
lands, s.y,, in parts of the Sundarbans where land suitable for 
nurseries is not available. Sowing takes place in the early part 
of July, and the crop is ready for reaping in January, the soil 
easily retaining up till that time all the moisture necessary for 
the growth of the grain. When the orop is grown in deep water 
it is reaped by cutting off the heads, and the straw is subse- 
quently burnt down when the land dries up. 

The finest outturn of winter rice is obtained from the 
reclaimed portions of | the Sundarbans, which are famous for the 
teeming harvests obtained from the rich virgin soil. 

Aua rice is generally sown on high ground. The field is Aut. 
ploughed when the early rains set in, ten or twelve times over, 
till the soil is nearly reduced to dust, and the seed is sown broad, 
oast in April or May. As soon as the young plants reach six 
inches in height, the land is harrowed in order to thin the crop 
and clear it of weeds. The orop is harvested in August or 
September, and a second orop of pulse or oil-seeds is generally 
taken ofl the land in the cold weather. 

Boro rice is a comparatively unimportant variety sown onsoro. 
marshes which dry up in winter. The preparation of the land 
commences in the middle of November ; sowing takes place ten 
days later ; and reaping lasts from the middle of March till the 
middle of April. The land is hardly ploughed at all. The seed 
is scattered , broadcast in the marshes or Hit as they dry up, and 
the young shoots are transplanted Iwhen about a month old. 
There is another kind of horo paddy called dtts boro, which is 
sown broadcast during the months of April and May, and reaped 
in August or September. . 

Another description of rice, known as uri dhdn^ is indigenous Vri 
in the deep-water marshes, and is oooasionally used as food by 
fishermen and boatmen. The plant looks like a confused mass 
of creepers floating on the water, and shoots forth its ears of 
grain in every direotion. A peouliarity of this rioe is that 
the grain drops from the ear into the water when it attains 
maturity. To prevent this, the ears are bound together before 

I 
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the paddy ripens. This rioe grows plentifully in the mawlieB, 
but very little is oolleoted, for the swamps are deep, and the crop 
hardly repays the labour of binding the ears and oolleoting the 
grain. 

Other - Except rioe, there is no cereal of any great importance, Gram 

pube's!"*''' (oMola) is cultivated on high land, but in 1911-12 had an area of 
only 600 acres, while other cereals and pulses were grown on 
29,900 acres. They are mainly oold weather crops, such as peas, 
Tfiamri, khesari and kaldl, sown in October and gathered in Eohru- 
ary or March, and are cultivated only on small patches of land. 

Jnto. The extensive cultivation of jute dates back only iiall a 

century. Its introduction is described as follows in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Volume I, published in 1876; “ Jute was 
formerly very: little cultivated in the district, and the small 
quantities, that were produced only suffiokl for local require- 
ments, such as ropetmaking, etc. About fifteen years ago a 
great demand arose for gunny cloth, and almost every family 
that could get a little , money to establish a jute loom did so. 
Nearly all the day-labourers took to weaving, and the women 
and children to spinning the thread, causing the rates of 1 \bour 
to suddenly rise. Jute oultivalion accordingly received an 
impetus; and although this gunny- weaving was carried to excess, 
and ruined many families iu the 24-Pargana8, other outlets for 
the jute fibre sprang np, and its production has steadily in- 
creased. A large part of the higii lauds in the district, formerly 
devoted to dita rice, is now entirely given up to jute oultivalion.” 

The actual quantity of land given up to the crop varies 
considerably according to the prices which the produce commands 
in the market, but oa the whole it shows a steady tendency to 
increase. In 1901-02 the normal acreage under jute was only 
63,400 acres, the actual area under the crop in that year being 
56,000 acres, whereas the corresponding figures for 1911-12 were 
76,600 and 85,000 acres respectively. 

The seasons for sowing and growth are the same as for dus 
or early rice. After the usuul ploughing, the seed is sown 
broadcast from the middle or end of March to the beginning, of 
June, and the plant is generally out from the middle of August 

, , . to the middle of October, by which time it has attained a height 

of five to ten feet. The stalks, when out, are made up .into 
bundles and immersed in some pool, tank or stream,: and left to 
steep; this process is called retting. While the- bundles 'are 
nnden water, they are examined from time to time- to see how far 
decomposition has proceeded.- As soon as it is found that the 
fibre will peel-off- easily ■ from 'the ■ stem, the bundles are--taken ^ 
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out, and the ' stalks are beaten or shaken in the Water till the 
glutinous suhstauoe in the bark is. entirely washed away. 

The fibre i? then dried in the sun, and, when -dry, is niade up 
into hanks (ffiini) and sold to agents, who consign it to the jute 
presses and mills. 

Sugarcane oooupies a oousiderahle area in the north-east of 
the district, where also the cultivation of sugar-ykdding date pnim,. 
pnlms {Mejur) is carried on extensively. These trees are planted 
in regular rows, the plantations being generally laid out on land 
which is too high for the successful cultivation of rios. The 
regulation distance between tlie trees is about 12 feet, so that 
the number in a plantation of an acre will he about 300. The 
tree is tapped when it is “ ripe,” i,e., when it is seven or eight 
years old, and is carried on in tho cold weather. When the 
rainy season is over, and there is no more fear of rain, the 
cultivator outs off the loaves growing out of the trunk for onC 
half of its oiroumferenoe, and thus leaves bare a surface measur- 
ing about 10 or 12 inches each way. This surface is at first a 
brilliant white, but becomes by exposure quite brown, and has 
the appearance of coarse matting. Tho leaves are out off by a 
man who climbs up the tree supporting himself by a strong 
rope, which he passes round the tree and his loins. He slides 
the rope up and down with his hands, setting his feet firmly 
against tho tree, and throwing the weight of his body on the 
rope. In this manner, his bands are free, and ho outs the tree 
with a sharp knife like a billhook. 

After a few days, tho “ tapping ” is performed by making a 
cut in tho exposed surface, in the shape of a broad V, and then 
cutting down the surface inside the angle thus formed. The sap 
exudes from this triangular surface, and runs down to-the angle, 
where a thin bamboo is inserted in order to oatoh the sap 
as it drips down and carry it out, as by a spout.- Below the end 
of the bamboo an earthenware • pot is hung at sunset, and the 
juice of the tree runs down into it during the night. The pots 
are taken down in the morning, before sunrise, as the heat of- 
the sun closes the pores of the wood and prevents ’exudation dur- 
ing the day. The juioe is extracted three days in succession 
and then the tree is allowed to rest for three more days, afte* 
which the juice is again extracted. 

The next process consists of boiling the jnioe, and this most 
ryots do for theipselves, usually within the limits of the palm-grove. 
Without boiling, the juioe spesdily ferments and becomes useless ; 
but. whep. once. . boiled down, . it. may be kept for long -periods. 

The juioe is therefore boiled at once in large -pots placed on a 
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perforated dome, beneath which a strong fire is kept burning, 
the pared leaves of the trees being used with other fuel. The 
juice, which was at first brilliant and limpid, now beoomes a 
dark brown half-viscid, half-solid, mass called gur, which is easily 
poured, when it is still warm, from the boiling pan into tho 
oai’thenware pots in which it is ordinarily kept. It is then sold 
to refiners, and manufactured into sugar. 

Tapping continues year after year, alternate sides of tho palm 
trees being used in altoinato seasons. Each season’s cutting 
is above that of the previous season (but on tho opposite 
side of the trunk), so that the trunk has a curious zigzag 
appearance. The ago of a tree can at once bo asoertained by 
counting the notohes and adding six or seven for tho number 
of years that pass before the tree is first tapped. Some trees have 
over 40 notohes, showing that they have been tapped for as 
many years, but these are exceptional. 

Tohacoo is generally grown for domestic use only, but in the 
north of the ESraset subdivision it is largely grown for trade and 
export. Here it thrives on old indigo lands and may bo soon 
planted up to the very odgo of the ruined vats. Tho variety 
most grown is oallod Hingli, from a village of that name on tho 
left bank of the Jamuna river. The leaf is said to sell for Its. 6 
to Rs. 7 or Es. 8 per maund, but some special cjualities fetch as 
much os Rs. 20 a maund. 

light soil is usually selected for the plant, and is well plough- 
ed and manured. Tho seed is sown in nurseries in August and 
transplanted early in October, the plants being placed about 18 
inches apart. They are topped when they have 12 or 13 loaves, 
and then suckering goes on regularly until January, when the 
plants are ready for cutting. This stage is reaohod when tho loaves 
hang down, turn colour and have spots on them. They are out 
up into pieces, each with two to five leaves on it, which are spread 
out in the sun to dry for a few days. They are then hung up on 
gross ropes or strings in the house or cowshed, and left for tw6 
months, until the south wind sets in and the leaves are ‘ in case.’ 

The next process is sweating or fermentation, which is 
effected in the following way. Tho tobacco is piled up in heaps 
covered with gunnj sheets and resting on a layer of straw ; 
the object of the latter is to protect them from damp. Fermenta- 
tion sets in, and when the proper temperature is reached, the 
heap is broken up and rearranged to prevent overheating, t.e., 
the top aud bottom leaves are placed in the centre, and the inside 
leaves are put on the outside, so that fermentation may proceed 
ovenly. 
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The cultivation of garden crops, and especially of pHn and Qabdbh 
. baigm, is of considerable importance in tbo 24-Parganas, from 
■wMob Calcutta obtains a largo portion of its supplies. There are 
numerous large market gardens in the neighbourhood of that . 
city, where vegetables of all kinds are grown ; and in many 
places trenching grounds are employed for the purpose with 
excellent results. 

The betel leaf oroeper oaUod pdn is grown in gardens, 
known as bf)raj\ mainly by members of the Bfirui caste, with 
whom its cultivation is an hereditary oooupation. The garden 
is laid out on high laud in the vicinity of a stream or tank. 

It is enclosed by a wall of bamboo and reed work, about five 
or six feet in height, and covered over with the same material, 
the roof being supported by uprights from within. This is done 
to proteot the oreepor from the sun, and to prevent oows, goats, 
oto., from destroying it. The enolosure thus prepared is divided 
off into parallel ridges about eighteen inches apart, in which 
arc placed, about a span apart, uprights of thin bamboo, and 
aoroBS these a framework of other thin bamboos. 

The land requires to be well dug up previous' to planting. 
Cuttings are planted in February and March, and in four 
months, i.e., by June or July, have grown sufficiently for the 
leaves to be plucked. During the hot months of April and May,* 
the plants must be watered morning and evening, and in June 
and July the land is well nianured. Fresh earth has to be 
put round the roots at the same time. There are three orops 
during the twelve months, whieh. are called by the names of the 
months in which • they are pluoked, viz.. Ksrtik pan, Phfclgun 
pitn and Ash&r pdn. The first is the beat ; the last is the heaviest 
crop, but inferior in quality. When plucking, it is a rule always 
to' leave sixteen leaves on the creeper. The leaves are eaten in 
the green state with betel-nut (supdri), lime and cardamoms : the 
first green leaves, especially those pluoked in the early spring, 
are preferred. The cultivation of the plant requires constant 
oare, hut is highly remunerative. A garden lasts 5 to 20 
years 

The brinjal or egg-plant {baigm) is cultivated extensively, criniftlB. 
and is of considerable eoonomio importance. The two main , 
varieties are called das and paus, but each may he subdivided 
into a number of species, such as muhtaheshi and elakeshi, aooord- 
ing to sijse and colour, A third variety, which is not so 
commonly grown, is known as duko or kuli baignn ; this is much 
smaller in size and grows in hunohes. The plant grows in sandy 
loam and al?o in olay soils, hut the land must be high and wall 
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dx'ainod. It grows best in fields that have been leih fallow for a 
year or two. 

For the cultivation of dus baiqm tho laud, if not a fallow, 
must be well manured, e.g., with mud taken from the beds of 
tanks, with which oow-dung may be mixed. Several plough- 
ings are necessary, and the soil has to be levelled, weeded 
and pulverized. The seedlings ore transplanted at the end of 
Ohaitra or Baisakh, and placed about 3 feet apart. They take 
root in about 10 days, after which the space between tho rows 
is hoed, and the plants are earthed up, the furrows being con- 
verted into ridges 3 or 4 inobes high. After another fortnight, 
the field is weeded and the plants are again earthed up, so as 
to make the ridges 9 inches high. Three weeks later, after 
another weeding, the plants are earthed up for a third time to a 
height of 15 or 18 inohes. They begin to bear fruit at the end 
of Asbar or the beginning of Srahan, and continue to do so till 
Phalgun. 

The cultivation of patis baigun follows a different method. 
It grows best on a olay soil, and thrives in the Baniipur thana, 
tho brinjals of which have a special repute. The seeds are 
sown in a nursery in Jyaistha or Asb&r, the fields in which 
they are to be transplanted being prepared in the same way 
as for d«8 baigun. Transplantation is carried out in Braban, 
the seedings being placed in rows 3 feet apart. The laud is 
hoed two or three times, and is weeded as occasion requires. 
The plants begin to bear fruit in AgrahSyan, and continue to 
do so till Ohaitra. 

KuU baigun is sown in Aswin and ICSrtik, and planted in 
Agrahayan and Pans. 

Pour varieties of the kachu (yam) are grown as field crops, 
viz., man^ mangiri, kaeburmuki and solakaehu, and two varieties 
of patal, viz., paikhaii (or chahdayi) and deshi. The gourd 
called kumra, of which there are two kinds, viz., deshi and 
bel&ti, is very common ; its creepers may be found in nearly 
every house, either climbing on the thatched roof or trailing on 
bamboo stages made for the purpose. The following vegetables 
may also be seen in the ryot’s vegetable garden, which is always 
in or near his homestead : — radishes (dus and pans muia), uchohi 
(Jearaia and uohclii), j'/mge (ieta and pah), tarinuz {deshi and 
teta), sweet potatoes, spinach, cabbages, cauliflowers, cucumbers, 
onions and garlic. 

Ooooanut trees grow abundantly, esfyeoially in the south of 
the district ; the fj-uit is oolleutOd in the rainy season. A fully 
ripe cocoaniit is called a atid from its kernel several 
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kinds of sweetmeats are made, suoh as n&rikel naru, raskara, 
chunilrnpuh, etc. The nut is put to a variety of uses ; ropes 
and mats are made from the husk ; oil is extracted from the 
kernel ; the shell is made into the bowls of hookahs, oups, eto. ; 
and the tree itself, when past bearing, can be out down, and the 
trunk hollowed into a canoe. Plantain trees are grown exten- 
sively : the variety known as chantpa has a deservedly high 
reputation for the delicious flavour of its fruit. Of other culti- 
vated fruits the following may be mentioned : the mango, papaya, 
jack, guava, custard-apple, plum, hel, tamarind and pine-apple. 

The cattle belong to the degenerate breeds common in Lower Oatthb. 
Bengal. They are said to be deteriorating owing to the oultiva- 
tion of pasture lauds and to the abandonment of the practice of 
dedicating bulls. Diminutive goats are numerous, but ponies, 
sheep and buffaloes are scarce. There is a Veterinary College 
at Belgaohia ; and the MSrwaris maintain a Pinjrapol or asylum 
for broken-down cattle at Sodepur, 10 miles north of Oaloutta. 
where they have an annual gathering in November, 
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DKAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Dbainaqb Tho drainage of low-lying areas is a question of oonsidorablo 
■woiiKH, importanoo in the 24-Pargana8, particularly in the country to the 
south of Tolly’s Nullah, whore large tracts are so swampy and 
water-logged that artificial drainage is necessary to make them 
cultivable. Much has already been done for the drainage of land 
in this neighbourhood, 30 basins, as shown below, having been 
effectively drained : — 


Baain. 


Area (In 

equnro milos). Banin. 

Aroa (in 
na'inra milo.) 

Ahn^adpur 

« « • 

6 

Panohpota 


3 

Birasi ... 


8 

Patnighata 


4 

Burul ... 


6 

Bay pur ... 

■ • a 

2 

Oharial ... 


37 

Sadial ... 


4 

Ohitamari 


li 

Sagar ... 



Dhosa ... 

... 

1 

Samukpota 


4 

Habka ... 


50 

Satpukur 


43 

Hara ... 


6 

Srikrishnapur 


84 

Haral ... 

<t • « 


Surjipur 

• • « 

26 

KalabSria 


If 

Tengrabaria 


54 

Kulpi 

1 « • 

28 

Tengrabiohi 

• ft 

17 

Kaoripukur 


2i 

Telari ... 


6 

Kholakhali 


11 

Tetulia ... 


34 

MagrS Hat 


219 

TUpi ... 

• •• 

1 

Nishantala 

... 

5 

Uttarbbag 


6 


The most important of these works are those designed for the 
drainage of tho Magrft Hat, Habka and Surjipur basins, of which 
a detailed account is given below. Of the others the following 
may be mentioned : — 

(1) The Oharial works, carried out in 1887, drain a large 
area (the OhariSl Bil) in the neighbourhood of Budge- 
Budge. 
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(2) The B&lli Bil in the north-east of the district is drained 

hy a channel with a sluice at Tentulia, the work heing 
completed |;in 1882. 

(3) The Satpukur, Kulpi and Tengrfibiohi works drain an 

extensive area in the south of the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision. 

By far the most important drainage scheme ns yet instituted Miqiia. 
in the district is the Mngra Hat sohomo, which provides for the 

• A 1 A t»ii • • • I I* I'HAIKAOB 

drainage of nearly 300 square miles of country in the vicinity or sohbmh. 
Diamond Harbour and Magra Hat by means of a system of 
channels, with controlling sluices, which are designed to 
serve both as drainage and navigation channels. The country 
benefited by the scheme forms part of a large area, which is 
surrounded by a oontinuous embankment, known as the 
24-Pargana8 embankment and in part as tbe Hooghly left 
embankment. Starting Just below Akra on the loft bank of the 
Hooghly river, it forms the left flanking embankment of that 
river for some 78 miles, as far south as Ohitamari, where it turns 
towards the east and then to the north-east, forming a protection 
to the country from the large tidal creeks of the Sundarbans. A 
good deal of reclamation has been carried out here, and the main 
embankment is to a large extent marked by new bunds to tho 
south of it. Beaching the Piali river, the embankment turns 
northwards to the ooniluenoe of the Bidyadharl river, which it 
flanks, then bends westwards along Tolly’s Nullah and ends at 
Garia, some 11 miles east of its starting point, after a course of 
about 212 miles. The whole enclosed area is about 717 square 
miles, of which the tract affected by the Magra Hat scheme occupies 
mainly the eastern and central portions. A striking feature of 
tho enclosed tract is its uniformity of level. There is no general 
“ trend ” of the ground in any direotion, except locally, so that 
the drainage as a rule follows the direotion of what are, for the 
time being, the most efficient outfalls, The embankment is 
pierced by numerous open khdla, which serve as exit-channels for 
rain-water. Until the execution of the drainage scheme, only 
some of these channels had sluices ; in the other channels protection 
was afforded by “ returning ” the embankment along their flanks. 

The most important of the sluices in question are as follows : — 

The S-vent Oharial Kh&l sluice at Budgo-Budge drains an 
-area of some 37 square miles in the north-west. From there 
down the west side the drainage was served by open khAh and 
small sluices (mostly built for irrigation purposes) as far as 
tbe 2-vent sluice at Bendal, built to drain an area of 11 square 
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miles "iclo the Diamond Harbour Creek, but really carrying 
drainage from a larger area. The three sluices at Kulpi, Tengra- 
biohi and Ratpukur, with an aggregate of 13 vents, were con- 
structed to drain a combined area of 88 square miles in the 
southern 1 1 aot ; but as a matter of fact they received drainage 
from a far larger area owing to a network of small hhah. It 
is probable that, sinoe the outfalls silted, a large portion of 
the area whioh is now served by the Magra Hat scheme found its 
way to these sluioes. Ou the south-east there are the old sluices 
at Khari and Patnighata, and on the east jtho important 5-veut 
Snrjipur sluice. The Arapanoh sluice in the north-east, serving 
an area of 20 square miles, completes the list of the important 
sluices. These sluices, it should he noted, do not provide for the 
drainage of the central portion of the district, whioh contains a 
large area of swamp, besides cultivated land whioh is periodically 
flooded. 

Starting at the north, the main waterway is the Kaorapukur 
Khal, whioh takes off from Tolly's Nullah near ToUygunge : 
for 6 or 6 miles this khal is tidal, and the drainage of this 
portion has to be led northwards. After this the khil runs due 
south for some 10 miles to the village of Nainan, whioh is 
situated about the centre of a very extensive swamp. Here the 
khal divides, tho smaller branch taking a ooutse westwards until, 
joining with the Sxiohandra Khal from the north, it falls into 
the Diamond Harbour Creek at the village of Usti, This portion 
of the khil, whioh hears different names in the different villages it 
passes through, is now much silted, and in places hardly exists. 
The land along it is low in places, and there is a great swamp 
between Nainan and Ohagdah H8t, and another smaller swamp 
lying more to the west. From Nainan the main branoh of the 
Kaorapukur Khal runs through swamps south-eastwards into 
Magra Hat. The Hotar Khal joins a few miles north of Nainan, 
•while Magra Hat is praotioally the centre of a branching system 
of hhals. Eastwards the swamps extend to Surjipur, arid south- 
wards again we come to the great Jaynagar swamp (surrounding 
the Jaynagar and Kata Khals): this is the lowest portion of 
the basin. South-westwards from Magra Hat lies the tract 
whose original drainage artery was the fiangflmpur Khal, 
muob of whioh is a swamp. These are the main central 
'sWatrips. 

In addition, there is a tract drained by the Sriohandra Khal, 
north of the Diamoiid Harbour Creek ; while to the eost of the 
Jaynagar swamp, across the Jaynagar joKcra road, lies a tract of 
soino '50 "square miles, which has been included iri the. project 
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illid^r the name of the Hablcfi Seotion, The loweet port of this 
area is nt the east corner, near Dhosa, where there are some 
Swamps which, over a Small area, are very deep and permanent, 
and, at a rather higher level, fairly extensive. The water, in 
fact, ooUeots in a sort of pocket at this south-eastern corner of 
the district. This tract is intimately connected with the great 
(Tttj nagar swamp by kh&h. 

As regards the drainage outfalls, the natural, and only practi- 
cable, main outlet for the HabkR section is into the Piali river, 
near DhosS, The Sriohandra Khal discharges into the Diamond 
Harbour Omek, and the natural outfall of the Sangrampur Khal 
is into the Nazra Khal, which is simply a oontinnation of the 
same creek. The country between Magi a Hat and Surjipur, 
together with the low-lying tract on the oast of the Kaorapuknt 
Khal as far north as Hotar, was formerly served hy the Surfipur 
Khal, discharging into the Piali river. About 40 years ago 
this kh&l was sluiced, -but the sluice was located at Surjipur, some 
7 miles from the mouth of the khdl^ with the inevitable result 
that the lihdl silted up and oeased to be an efficient outlet. 
A considerable quantity of drainage must have gone towards 
this sluice, as there is continuous water-oommunioation with the 
Jaynagar swamp, as well as from the Kaorapukur Khal, There 
is, however, an alternative exit from the Kaorapukur Khal, 
which is connected continuously, through Magra Hat,, with the 
Sangrampur Khal, which used to discharge into the creek; as 
well as the exit through the old kh&l on the north of the railway 
from Hainan to Usti. 

Thus it will be seen that all the tracts drained by the 
Kaorapukur Khal, as well as the Jaynagar swamps, had their 
Choice of exits uid Surjipur eastwards, or westwards into the 
Diamond Harbour Creek. Considering the number and (ori- 
ginal) size of the channels oommnnioating with the creek, 
there can be no doubt that it formed the outlet for by far 
the greater volume of drainage. Partly for this reason, but 
mainly because the permanency of the Hooghly as a drainage 
channel is assured, while the rivers towards the east show a marked 
tendency to silt up, it ’was decided, in the present scheme, to 
lead the - drainage into the’ Diamond Harbour Greek, and to 
utilize the Surj'ipur outfall as a subsidiary exit, to relieve the main 
sluice in times of pressure. 

The drainage scheme as now developed is the inevitable out- 
come of the silting up of the creeks whioh used fo serve 
as drainage channels. The nece^ity of an. efficient system 
of drainage had been apparent fojf a long time. M 1879 
Mr. -Whitfield, Executive Engineer, in a general repeat on 
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tha dofeotive drainage of the 24-Pftrganas distriot, wrote as 
follows : — 

“Besides the permanent fheels^ there is, in the central 
part of that portion of the distriot around which public embank- 
ments are oonstruotod, a large area little bettor than a permanent 
}heel comprising a tract of country extending over an area of 
about 20 square miles, having Bankiporo or Magra Hat as its 
centre. Into this area the tide flows from Diamond Harbour up 
the Diamond Hai’bour Greek and TJsti Khal, from Tolly’s Nullah 
up the Kaorapukur Khal, and from Budge- Budge up the 
Oharial Khal. In the dry weather the tides overspread the low 
land with salt or brackish water, and the rains inundate and 
destroy the crop. From want of drainage and protection, the 
productiveness of the locality is only a fraction of what it should 
bo, and the inhabitants, although they may be supposed to be 
innured to their semi-amphibious condition by a long course of 
preparation resulting in the survival of the fittest, ore affected 
similarly to those living in the vicinity of the permanent blh. 
Fever is constantly present in every village, and other classes of 
sickness find a congenial home in the unwholesome atmosphere 
prevailing in this extensive locality.” 

The present scheme owes its inception to en extraordinary fall 
of rain which occurred in September 1900. On that occasion 
nearly 1) inohes of rain fell in one day at Diamond Harbour, 
and 12 inches at Surjipur j while during the week from the 18th 
to the 25th September these gauges recorded no less than 88J 
and 86J inohes respectively. Even with clear drainage outfalls, 
this downpour must have caused damage ; but, falling as it did 
into a basin of nearly 200 square miles in extent, with deteriorated 
channels and sUted outfalls, the result oan oidy be described 
os disastrous. Prom Hotar to Nazr& the railway passed through 
an inland sea ; and the tracts at a distance from the railway were 
equally congested. After the top of the flood had run off, these 
lakes still remained, and the water in the low-lying tracts, finding 
no exit, stayed where it was for months, until it evaporated. 
The rice-orops were destroyed and rotted in the water. The loss 
of crops was roughly estimated by the Executive Engineer at 
nearly 86 lakhs of rupees ; and the loss of houses and cattle must 
have been very large.. 

A report on the flood was submitted by Mr. Maconohy, 
then Executive Engineer, Northern Drainage and Embank- 
ment Division, which diowed that for the whole area of 
717 square miles the existing ventage aggregated only 
1,873 square feet, or less than half of what was required. 
Subsequently, in March 1902, the Executive Engineer made a 
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thorough exploration of the great Jaynagar swamps and the 
country lying to the east of them. Tho need of drainage in this 
tract had boon brought to notice in September 1899 by a petition 
for tho construction of a sluice at Dhosa (near Habkfi), but it 
had boon treated as a drainage basin by itself, distinct from tho 
great oontral tracts. The result of Mr. Maconohy’s inquiries led 
him to make a strong recommendation thot both the Habka 
scheme and a scheme for reconstructing the Surjipiu sluice 
at tho mouth of tho Ual, on tho bank of the Piali rivor, 
should bo included in tho largo Magra Hat sohome, on tho 
ground that tho drainage systems of all those tracts were so 
iutimatoly oonneotod with that of the central tract that they 
could not properly bo treated soparatoly. The OoUector laid both 
tho Magr& Hat and Habka schemes before a meeting of tho 
Distriot Board held on the 2l8t July 1903, and it was unanim- 
ously resolved that the Habka sohome be incorporated in tho 
Magra Hat sohemo, and that the Government be moved to issue 
orders for tho appointment of Drainage Oommissioners under 
section 3 of tho Bengal Sanitary Drainage Aot. Those wore 
appointed, detailed plans and estimates were prepared, and in 
1906 tho scheme was adopted by tho Distriot Board and sanc- 
tioned by Govornmont. Work was ootually commenced in 
Novombor 1904. 

The scheme has been undertaken under tho Bengal Sanitary 
Aot, by the provisions of which tho initial expenditure, together 
with tho capitalized cost of maintonanoo, may bo rooovored from 
tho proprietors of tho tract affooto'd. Tho ostimatod oost was a 
little over ' 20 lakhs, towards which Government made a contribu- 
tion of 6 lakhs j it also undertook to bear all maintenance charges 
in return for any income derivable from the sohemo, which 
includes such tolls as may be levied under the Canals Aot for the 
UBO of navigable channels. The remainder of the cost has been 
met from a loan granted by Government to the Distriot Board 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum and 
repayable in 80 years, this being the maximum period fixed by 
tho Aot. In order to relieve the Distriot Board as much as 
poBsible, the loan has been treated as an advance, and the Distriot 
Board has been allowed to defer payment of interest and repay- 
ment of capital until recovery is being made from the proprietors. 
Tho work is to be maintained by Government, which will receive 
any navigation tolls and fishery rents that may be realized. 

The sohemo consists of three sections, viz., the Magra Hat 
section with an area of 219 square miles, the Habka or Dhosi 
section (60 square miles) and the Surjipur section (20 square 
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mileb). The following is a brief general desoription of the 
works : — 

The main sluice at Diamond Harbour is designed to 
discharge the drainage from an area of 216 square miles, includ- 
ing the whole of the areas drained by the Eaorapukirr Khal; 
the tracts lying around Hotar, Nainan, Magra Hat, and Surji- 
pur, which used to find an outlet through the Surjipur Khal ; 
the whole of the tract connected with the silted-up Sangrampur 
Khal, as well as the urea lying to the north of the railway 
between, Magra Hat and the Naara Khal; the country to the 
north, which is drained by the Sriohandra Khali; and the great 
Jaynagar swamp. Besides? these, the main sluice has to accom- 
modate the drainage discharging into the creek below XJsti. 
The new Surjipur sluice is merely an extra outlet to relieve the 
main sluice; while the whole of the HabkS basin of 60 square 
miles discharges eastwards through the Habka sluice. 

Two main outfall channels are provided to feed the main 
sluice, both discharging into tlie creek; one from Nainan to Usti 
and the other following approximately the lino of the old San- 
grampur Khal. Provision is made for discharging the Jaynagar 
swamps through the latter channel, while the water from the 
Surjipur swamp will be led to TJsti, The width of the channels 
varies from 220 feet for the main creek loading to Diamond 
Harbour to 10 feet for the smallest channels, the sizes of the 
larger channels being determined by the probable flood discharge 
of storm water, and of the smaller by the requiroments of 
navigation. 

In addition to the above, a sluice has been ooustructed in the 
’ 108th mile of the Sundarbans embankment at Dhutkhali, which 
drains 8 square miles (the Dhutkhali basin), and a small sluice at 
Phulhagioha in the ISlst mile drains one square mile of the 
Khari basin. Drainage schemes have also been proposed forlthe 
Katakhali, Khari, Mahamaya, Arapanch and Falta basins. These 
and other projects are referred to as follows in a note prepared 
by the Executive Engineer in 1906 : — 

“A. scheme for draining theArapanob basin of 30 square miles 
is under preparation, and work has been 
. Bdsiu, ' started in excavating the outer channel of 

the existing sluice. . . To the west of the 
Calcutta-^ Diamond Harbour road there are 
seven basins (shown in the margin), totall- 
ing 112 square miles, which require more 
sluice ventage. These basins are in urgent 
noed of .proper drainage, facilities, i At 


m iui> MJoiA 

Raypur^ 

Godakliiili 

Kaffikhali 

Fnlt^ 

Nainan 

Nils ... 


22 

19 

28 

18 

3 

6 
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present, drainage is effected through open hhak into the Hooghly, 
and these are very badly silted up. There are large inland 
swamps in which stagnant water remains till the beginning of the 
hot weather, when it evaporates. Instead of draining each basin 
separately, it might be possible to combine several basins together 
into one having one or perhaps two outfall sluioes and a proper 
system of inland channels. The basins round 3?alta .might be 
combined in this way and a scheme carried out under the 
Sanitary Drainage Act. . . To the oast and south of the Diamond 
Aron in hl“rhour road, and to the west of the Piali 
eq. miloa. river, matters will be much better when 


HSrii 


24 the present schemes being carried put are 


JhlnkriJ 
KhSri 
MnhrunSya 
Dihi ... 
Kaorapultur 


completed. The only basins not properly 
6 drained will be those shown in the margin : 
of these the H&ra, Jhinkra, Kbari, Maha- 
maya, Dilri and KSorapukur basins are, in 


urgent need of extra sluices. 

“ Kara is an inland basin with no means of drainage. A 
sluice close to the existing one-vehted sluice at IlarS is badly 
required, but the zarhindars do not appear inclined to come 
forward and pay the amount necessary for the scheme. Praoti- 
cally no crops have been grown in this basin for years. 

“ The Khari and Mahamaya basins might bo combined. The 


total area is 36 square miles, and a slnioe ventage of 180 square 
feet is required against 81 square feet existing. This basin is 
badly flooded by overflow from other basins, especially from the 
Jaynagar swamps now being drained by the Magra Hat sohome; 
the sluioe is situated about 4 miles up the outfall Mdl, which is 


badly silted. A main outfall sluice is required at the mouth and 
the k/idl silt cleared. 


“ The original area of the KaorSpukur basin was ,62 square 
miles ; 24 square miles have been included in the Magra Hat 
eoheme, leaving 28 square miles nndrained. There is difficulty 
in draining this basin ; the natural outfall is into Tolly’s Hallah 
near Enssa the Kaorapukur Khal. This is badly silted 
by the tides entering Tolly’s Nullah . . . The . drainage, of the 
Jhinkra basin does not seem urgent. The Dhutkhali sluice, has 


80 square feet ventage for 8 square miles, or about tw^oe-as much 
as is required; this, sluice will relieve the Satpukur and TSngra- 
biohi sluioes which should then be able to discharge the drainage 
of the Jhinkra basin ... In the south of the area near Satpukur 
the country, is at present provided with sufficient . sluice, ventage, 
but the efficiency of the sluices, especially Ijhe ^atpukur sluipe, 
is being gradually diminished paying to .the silting up ,^of the 
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outfalls and creeks. The Subdivisional Officer, who is experi- 
enced in drainage schemes in this part of the division, reports 
that the deterioration of those channels is due to the reolama- 
tion of the Sundarbans. Areas are being reclaimed and the 
tidal spill reduced, diminishing the scour in the creeks and 
causing rapid silting. 

“There is one other case which req[uireB early attention. 
Between Q-aria and Surjipur there is an old river bed known 
as the MarSganga Channel or Gangs Nadi; the channel is of 
practically no use for drainage purposes, and consists of large 
pools of stagnant water which do not entirely dry up till the 
very end of the hot weather. Many of the pools have been 
formed by excavation for raising tho land on either bank, and 
others have been formed by oross-hunding the nullah. The 
channel passes through the Raj Spur and Baruipur Municipalities 
and is used for depositing oorpses and rubbish. Starting from 
near Garia it passes south-eastward and runs parallel with the 
Garia-Baruipur road, Grossing tho Eastern Bengal State Railway 
about a mile to the south of Baruipur railway station. Conti- 
nuing in a south-oasterly direction, more or less parallel to tho 
Baruipur-Surjipur road, it ends at Surjipur, tho total length 
being about 16 or 16 miles. The channel at the northern end 
for about 6 miles is outside the Magra area, and for the rest of 
tho way forms the north-eastern boundary of tho area to bo 
drained by tho sohemo. Tho latter portion passes through oom- 
paratively high ground, and the general slope of tho country is 
to the south. For this reason, the area to the south of tho 
ohaunel will be drained by the Hotar Khal, which passes through 
tho lieart of the main swamp in tho portion of the area to be 
drained. The Hotar Khal falls into the MSraganga Channel, 
about 2 miles to the north-west of Surjipur, aud this portion 
will bo excavated under the scheme to form an outfall for the 
Hotar Khal.” 

Embank- The Public Works Department maintains over 200 miles of em- 

KBNTB, bankments, of which all hut a few miles were oonstruoted, and are 
kept in repair, at Government expense. The main embankment 
runs southwards along the left bank of the Hooghly river from 
Akra a few miles below Calcutta to Rangafala near the head of 
Sagar Island ; thence it branches east and north to Samukpota, 
and terminates at Garia, jS miles south of Calcutta. This embank- 
ment has a total length of 212 miles and • protects a tract of 717 
square miles in the south-west of the district from inundation 
by the Hooghly and Sundarbans rivers. Drainage is provided 
for by numerous sluices, of which thirteen are on a large scale. 
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The following is a statement of the principal sections of em- 
bankments maintained by Government : 


Embankment, Ijongfcb. 




r~. 




Miles. 

Foot. 

Itodgbly loft einliaukmuiit 

... 

11 

1,8.10 

Suuiliu'lians id. id. 

M« 

BD 

3,010 

Si'U'iimpin’ IChal right omhankinout 

G 

3,040 

id. id, loft id. 

,,, 

0 

3,640 

Kliai'i KIiUl right onibiinkinout 

... ,,, 

8 

002 

id, id, loft id. 

«»• («• 

8 

2,040 

Surjipur riglit emhnnkmont 

... 

8 

id, latt id. 

••• .«• 

4 

3,640 

Piiili river riglit id. 

*«• ... 

12 

3,100 

id, id. loEt id. 

•>.. ... 

n 

1,380 

Emhankmont at the mouth of 

the Baghmari 

»•» 

2,000 

Elml. 




Bidyacllmrl river right emhankmont 

10 

3.120 

Tolly’s Nullah south id. 


10 


id, id, north id. 


2 

4,020 

id, id. south id. 

(taocdvi) ... 

2 

1,320 

Pauehamiagraiu omhaukmoat 

... 

3 

1,400 


If 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NATOllAL OALAMITIES. 

lubihit Thu ohiof crop of the distnofc is or winter rioo, wliioli 

oABAMi- grown on so largo a proportion of the oullivated area, tliat 
TIBS, the outturn of the am, or early rice, liowever good, cannot 
compensate for its loss. For its successful cultivation tlie rain- 
fall must be not only heavy, but also.seasonable and well distri- 
buted ; but fortunately it is rarely so deSoient or badly distri- 
buted as to cause any serious or widespread failure. On the 
contrary, the chief danger to whioh the cultivators are exposed 
is excessive precipitation, resulting in prolonged inundations 
and the oonsequent destruction of the paddy seedlings. The 
natural and artificial means of communication, such as roads, 
railways, rivers and navigable creeks, are, however, ample to 
ensure the easy importation of grain to areas where there is a 
local shortage, and the people generally may be regarded as 
immune from famine. There is, however, no safeguarding 
against the sudden fury of a cyclone and the even more dos- 
truotivG storm-wave whioh sometimes accompanies it. To such 
cyclones the district is peculiarly exposed on account of its 
position at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and its records show 
that, though they occur at irregular intervals, these violent 
storms are far more destructive of life and property than either 
droughts or floods. 

FAMisBs. Since 1770 the only famine from whioh the district has 
suffered is that of 1866, whioh, however, did not affect it very 
Famiuo of seriously. While it lasted, the maximum price of the rice in 
1860. ordinary use was Es. 6 a maund, and of paddy Es. 2-8 a 

maund ; even in localities where the distress was sharpest 
the price did not rise higher than seven seers a rupee. The 
first symptoms of distress were noticed in October 1865, at 
the end of whioh it was reported that “ there were very palpable 
signs of great distress amongst the people, in consequence of 
the failure of the rice crop owing to the want of rain : it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that the distress whioh now 
prevails is only the commencement of what promises to be a 
famine.” In some places the rice crop had entirely failed ; rice 
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was selling all over the district at double the rates which prevailed 
at the same time in the preceding year, and the price was rising 
rapidly. It was estimated that, if rain were to fall, the outturn 
of the crop would not be above half that of an ordinary year ; 
if no rain fell, the outturn would not be above one-eighth. The 
result of the inquiries made by the Magistrate was that a 
failure of half the crop was expected ; and it was found that in 
some places the people were selling their ornamonts and brass 
vessels. 

In May 1806, the Collector was authorized to begin relief 
works on certain roads in the south of the district if any need 
for employment should arise. Acute and general distress first 
made itself apparent in that month ; a great iuorease in crime 
in the south of the district rendered additional police nBoossaTy. 
An inquiry into the state of the Diamond Harbour subdivision 
disclosed very real suffering ; many people wore living on leaves 
and roots, and the grain which had been reserved for sowing 
was being used for food. Money and rioo were freely distri- 
buted to the famishing and relief committees were organized 
in July. Next month it became necessary to import rice into 
the district, 600 maunds of rice being bought at Kustia in 
Nadia and sent to Kulpi, south of Diamond Harbour, through 
the Sundarbaus. 

The Commissiouer of the Division proceeded on a tour of 
inspection through the affected area in October, and reported as 
follows “Prom what ve heard and saw it might be generally 
stated dhat throughout this traot the classes who ordinarily live 
by daily labour and wages, as well as those who live on alms, are 
now subsisting, not on rice, but on the roots of bankachu (a kind 
of wild yam) and the leaves of the sajina, tamarind and other ' 
trees boiled down. Nevertheless there was not that universal 
appearance of attenuation among the people whioh might have 
been expected. Almost every labouring man whom we met eom- 
plained that no work was to be got ; the prospect of work was 
universally received with delight, and with an urgent request 
that it might be immediate.” The Commissioner directed the 
immediate commencement of works at as many places as possible, 
on three or four lines of road running through the distressed 
traot, and authorized the Magistrate to undertake any other work 
whioh he oould devise. In the meantime the Public Works 
Department had supplied employment, for all who wanted it, on 
the embankments and roads of the Diamond Harbour subdivision. 

In the week ending 14th July, 2,360 persons were daily at 
work. The rains, however, brought the embankment repairs 

k2 
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to a close, and the number of labourers employed by the Public 
Works Department fell gradually to about 300 daily, at which 
number it remained throughout the rainy season. The disconti- 
nuance of the works enhanced the distress at first ; but the reaping 
of the early rice crop gave employment for some weeks, and such 
work as the Eolief Committee could provide was going on, Tho 
cessation of agricultural operations in September, however, threw 
the people out of employment again, and an incroaso in tho 
number of applicants for gratuitous relief immediately took place. 
Eut a general fall in the price of grain occurred in November, 
in oousequenoo of importations from the eastern districts, and 
of some of tho local cold weather crop being already in tho 
market. During this month operations were oontraotod at tho 
relief centres, and on the 24th November six oentros in the tract 
immediately south of Calcutta were closed altogether. 

Tho numbor of relief centres throughout the district, was 
nineteen, and the numbers relieved on the Ist day of oaoh month 
wore as follows : — 1st July, 264 ; 1st August, 1,162 ; 1st Soptem- 
hor, 3,156; Ist October, 8,862 ; and 1st November, 9,490. After 
this the number foil with extraordinary rapidity, till all relief 
was discontinued on the 1st December. Employment was given 
on nine roads over an aggregate length of 84 miles, the aggre- 
gate daily total of those thus employed being 81,876, The 
mortality from direct starvation was very small : only in two 
localities were deaths of residents of the district reported to havo 
been direotly attributable to starvation. In this, as in other 
districts, however, tho high price of food reduced people to a 
condition in which they readily succumbed to attacks of diarrhoea 
and dysentery. The instances in which death was direotly due 
to emaciation and want of food wore mostly among people from 
Orissa and Midnapore, who oame across the Hooghly on their 
way to Calcutta, or who wandered about the district in search of 
employment. Many of these were in such a state of emaciation 
when they arrived, as to he beyond the hope of recovery. 

LooDs. Floods occurred in 1823, 1838, 1856, 1864, 1868 and 1871 
on such a scale as to seriously afieot tho crops of the district, but 
not suoh as to cause a general destruction of them. The flood of 
1871, which was the result of excessive rainfall, was a serious 
inundation in the eastern and north-eastern portions of the 
district. In the inundated tracts, a large portion of the dman 
rice crop was destroyed ; and when the waters subsided, a largo 
n, amber of cattle died, partly from want of food, and partly from 
eating grass which had become rotten from long immersion in 
water. The southern portions of tho district, however, benefited 
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by the large amount of froah wntor brought down, and pro- 
duced a bumper crop. 

In recent years tho most serious floods have boon those of 
lt)00, 1904 and 1907. In September 1900 there was abnormal 
rainfall, the total for tho month being 38 inches, which caused 
floods all over tho district and damaged nearly the whole of tho 
standing crops. Tho damage was greatest in tho ill-drained area 
between Diamond Harbonr subdivision, whore tho aoouraulatod 
water did not subside for months, and affooted even tho outturn 
of 1901. There was again an absolute failure of tho crops in a 
limited area owing to excessive rainfall in Juno and July 1904, in 
oonsequonoo of which tho low-lying lands wore inundated and 
winter rice could not be grown in them. In 1905 the rainfall was 
not only heavy, but also uneven in its distribution. The low- 
lying lands in the south of the Baeirhat and Diamond Harbour 
subdivisions were inundated at the time of transplantation, and 
the standing crops were damaged. Next year tho rainfall was 
neither sufficient nor evenly distributed, so that poor harvests 
were reaped; and in 1907 excessive rain in June and July 
damaged the jute and rice crops in the low lands, while on high 
lands the latter crop suflored later in the year on aoconnt of 
scanty rain in October and November. The result was distress, 
to cope with which the distribution of agricultural loans and 
other relief measures were necessary. 

The monsoon in this part of Bengal consists of a series of GTOT.oxEg. 
oyolonio depressions, whioh follow each other in more or less close 
succession up the Bay of Bengal. Each period of general and 
heavy rainfall is, in fact, initiated by the advance of a oyolonio 
storm, whioh gives concentrated rainfall over long narrowish 
belts of country, In popular parlance, however, the term 
“ cyclone ” is reserved for the most violent storms whioh burst 
more espeoially in the transition periods, i.e,, in May before tho 
monsoon is fully established, and in October when it has not 
altogether disappeared. “ The conditions are, on the whole, 
favourable for the formation of the most severe oyolones in 
Ootoher, when the humid currents that provide the motive power 
are still of moderate strength. These October cyclones are 
examples of the most intense tropical storms. They differ in 
several respects from the oyolonio storms of temperate regions. 

They are usually of small extent, ocoasionally not exceeding 200 
miles in diameter. Hence the shifts of wind aooompanying tliem 
are very rapid and dangerous to vessels, and Ootoher is tlie most 
critical period of navigation in the Bay of Bengal. The pressure 
gradients are very steep, and the winds of hurricane intensity in 
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the inner storm area. The precipitation is excessive, the rain 
being commonly described as ‘falling in torrents.’ The most 
charaoteristio feature in the worst storms is an inner central area 
of calms or light variable winds, occasionally 10 to 20 or even 
30 miles in diameter, which is termed by sailors ‘the eje of the 
storm.’ Tho transition from tbe calm area to the belt of 
hurricane winds is usually exceedingly rapid. 

“Another charaoteristio feature of these cyclones is the piling 
up of a mass of water in the inner storm area and area of lowest 
pressure. This advances with the storm and strikes tho coast as 
a ‘ storm-wave.’ The effect of this in flooding the coast districts 
depends largely upon the phase of the ordinary tidal wave at tho 
time when the storm-wave strikes the coast. If the storm-wave 
strikes the coast about high water or shortly after, it may produce 
the most disastrous results, flooding low ooast [distriots in a few 
minutes to a depth of I'*, 20, or oven 30 feet above tidal 
high water level. In such an inundation, caused by a storm- 
wave which spread up the ITooghly in 1787, 300,000 people are 
said to have porishod, but tho number is probably exaggerated. 
The storm-wave aooompanying the Calcutta oyolone of Ootober 
1864 drowned 50,000 people and caused immense destruction 
of shipping. Cyclones of the most dangerous typo are fortu- 
nately rare, not more than one, on the average, ooourring in 
five years.”* 

The earliest cyclone of which there is an historic account 
appears to have been that of 1682 A. D,, which swept over 
Sarkar Bakla, i.e,, Baokergunge, causing tho loss of 200,000 
lives ; in this case also the destruction appears to have been 
caused mainly by a storm-wave.t It is not known whether this 
oyolone extended as far west as the 24-Parganas, but there is no 
such doubt about the cyclone of 1737 alluded to above. “ Good 
God,” wrote Sir Francis Russell, “ what a sight was the town 
and the river in the morning ! Not a ship but the />u/ce of 
Dorsett to be seen in the river, where the evening before were 
twenty-nine sail of vessels great and small, many being driven 
ashore, some broke to pieces, and others foundered. And this, 
which is scarce creditable in a river hardly a mile wide, there 
was no ebb-tide for near twenty-four hours. Our church steeple 
was blown down, as also eight or ten English houses, and num- 
bers belonging to the black merchants. The whole place looked 
like a place that had been bombarded by an enemy. Suoh a 


* Imperial Gasetleer of India (1907), Vol. I, pp. iSd-B. 
t A%n-t-AMari and Eipaxu-t~Sal<iti»- 
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havoo did it make that it is impossible to find words to express 
it.”* A graphic account of this calamity, which also has some 
elements of humour, is given in the Gentleman ’ h Magasine of 
173B ! — “ On the 30th September last happened a furious hurricane 
in the Bay of Bengal, attended with a very heavy rain which 
rained 16 inches of water in 6 hours, and a violent earthquake 
wliioh threw down abundance of houses ; as the storm reached 
00 leagues up the river, it is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, 
sloops, boats, canoes, etc,, have been oast away. A prodigious 
quantity of oattle of all sorts, a great many tigers, and several 
rhinoceroses were drowned ; even a great many caymans were 
stifled by the furious agitation of the waters. Two English 
ships of 600 tons were thrown into a village about 200 fathoms 
from the bed of the river Ganges, broke to pieces, and the people 
drowned pell-mell amongst the inhabitants and oattle. Barks 
of 60 tons were blown two leagues up the land over the tops of 
high trees. The water rose, in all, 40 feet higher than usual. , . 

A French ship was drove on shore and bulged. After the wind 
and water abated, they opened the hatches and took out several 
bales of merchandize, etc., but the man who was in the hold 
to sling the bales suddenly ceased working, nor by calling him 
could they gat any reply. On which, they sent down 
another, but heard nothing of Mm, which very muoh added to 
their fear, so that for some time no one would venture down. At 
lengtli, one more hardy than the rest wont down and beoamo 
silent and inaotive as the two former to the astonishment of all. 

They then agreed by lights to look down into the hold, which had 
a great quantity of water in it, and to their great surprise they 
saw a great alligator staring as expecting more prey. It had 
oome in through a hole in the ship’s side, and it was with 
difficulty that they killed it, when they found the three men in 
the creature’s belly.” 

The most disastrous oyolone within living memory is that of Cyclone 
1864. The storm, which had been slowly travelling up the Bay of 
Bengal, made itself felt at the Sandheads on the afternoon of the 
4th Ootoher and attained its full fury in the night. At Oaloutta 
it raged from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. on the 6th, after which it 
gradually subsided ; hero the lowest reading of the barometer was 
28'571 at 2-46 p.m. The destruction caused by the cyclone 
was twofold. First, the violence of the wind caused widespread 
destruction to houses and trees. Secondly, the storm-wave 
brought up by the gale swept over the country to a distance 

* A Sitiory of Old ^ort WiUiam in Bengal, Bengal, Past and Preaent 
Vol. I, p. 44. The church referred to was St. Aniio’a. 
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oE 8 miles inland on either side of the Hooghly as far north as 
Aohipur. This wave rose in some places to a height of 30 feet, 
sweeping over the strongest embankments, flooding the crops wiih 
salt-water and carrying away entire villages. At Sagar Island it 
was 15 foot above land level, and appeared to out a channel 
straight across the island, dividing it into two halves. The em- 
bankments, houses, huts , golas and buildings were destroyed; and, 
oat of a population of nearly 6,000, less than 1,600 survived. Those 
that did escape were saved by climbing up trees, or floating on the 
roofs of their houses, which the wave swept away and carried many 
miles inland. At Diamond Harboirr the wave was 11 feet high, and 
it was stated at the time that it was impossible to go 60 yards on 
the road, at any place within six miles of Diamond Harbour, without 
seeing a corpse. Other villages on either side of the river suflorod 
more or lees : in some every house was swept away with most of 
the inhabitants. The distress and suffering to which the 
survivors in the affooted tracts were e? posed after the disaster 
wore very great. For several days food was not obtainable, for 
the local stores had been swept away, and relief could not be sent 
from Oaloutta. In some places which escaped the storm-wave 
the stores of the rice merchants wore broken open and plundered ; 
in others a kind of grass was eaten as food. 

The cyclone wrought havoc among the shipping in tho 
river. On the 5th October there were 196 vessels witliin 
the limits of the Ooloutta Port. They withstood tho force 
of tho wind with suooess ; but when to this, at about 1 r.M., was 
added the storm-wave, the force of which was still not entirely 
spent, one vessel after another broke from her moorings, and 
iis each ship was swept on, she fouled others in her oourso. 
Massed together in hopeless and inextricable confusion, they 
were driven in heaps on the Sumatra Sand and along tho 
Howrah shore from Sibpur to Q-hoosery: there was, it must 
he remembered, no bridge between Oaloutta and Howrah in 
1864. Ten vessels were spnk in the river and 146 driven on 
shore. The Oovindpore, a new ship of 1,200 tons, capsized and 
sunk off the Custom House : the orew were saved by the gallantry 
of a sailor who swam off to the wreck with a line, by means 
of which the crew clinging to her masts escaped to shore, 
Tho met the gale a little below Diamond Harbour; sho 
had on hoard 348 oooly emigrants for Mauritius, and wont 
down with all on board save seven of the crew and 22 emigrants. 
Six tug steamers were lost. The P. and O. Co.’s Hindostan, an 
old hulk, broke loose, turned over and went down off Garden 
Beach : tlieir mail steamer Bengal stranded on the opposite 
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side of th .0 rivor, but was got off without serious damage : the 
Burma mail-steamer foundered off the Sandheads with nearly all 
hands : a hospital ship Was carried on to the top of the Diamond 
Harbour embankment : two Light-ships were lost with all hands, 

Dn land very extensive injury was inflictod on the public 
worlcs and buildings. At 6 p.m. tho Strand Rond was Hooded 
llirougliout, and in places the water stood breast higli. Tlio 
avonuoB in Fort William and the Botanic Garden wore destroyed : 
tho Eden Gardens were turned into a wilderness: the Barrack - 
poro Park lost 60 per cent, of its valuable trees, and tho avenue 
OTi tho Barraokpore road suffered oven more.* 

. Part of tho district wos again visited by a oyolono on the 1st Cyc.lmio of 
November 1867, the oentro of the storm traversing tho country 
nearly due east from Calcutta to Basirhat on tho lohamaii rivor. 

In this line villages were blown down wholesale, and their 
destruction was accompanied by loss of human life, the more 
populous places which suffered severely being Barnipur, Diamond 
Harbour, Basirhat and Gobardanga, The effects of the huni- 
oano were moat disastrous in Port Canning, where tho gale was 
accompanied by a storm-wave, tho water of which passed over 
tlio town with fearful violence. The station-house, goods’ sliods 
and railway hotel were all blown down and the Port Canning 
Company’s store hulk oarried away a large portion of tlio 
railway jetty. The storm-wave, boginning from Sagar Island, 
extended to tho extreme oast of the district, and in some rivers 
tho water rose to 6 feet above flood level. 

Tho limits of space proolude a detailed account of other Othor 
oyolonos. Reference mrrst however be made to a oyolono which 
swept over Sagar Island in May 1833. In June 1823, only ten 
years previously, a storm had destroyed the roads, embankments 
and crops on tbis island, but the cyclone of 1833 was even more 
terrible. The island was submerged to a depth of 10 feet, and 
tho whole population of 3,000 to 4,000 souls is said to have 
perished. On this occasion an East Indiaman, the Duie of York, 
was oarried into the rice fields at Palta and left there high and 
dry. A ourious incident whioh occurred during a storm that 
hurst in the Hooghly in May 1893 may here be mentioned. 

A large German steamer went aground on a sand bank, and a 
number of lighters were sent in the hope that she might be got off 
by taking out part of her cargo. While they were busy lighten- 
ing her, the tide rose, and a second small cyclone came on, whioh 


* C.'E.. Bsngal under Li»«tenant-(iloi)ernors, Vol, I, pp. 298. 
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Meiv tke steamer back into tbe river uninjured, but sank several 
of tbe lighters. 

The last oyolone which has visited the district occurred on 17th 
October 1909, but was severe only in the Basirbat and B&rasat 
subdivisions, where it caused considerable damage to houses, trees, 
crops and cattle. The storm raged from 2 p.m. on the 17th to 
2 A.M, on the 18th, and it is reported that the wind blew from 
the north-east at Basirhat, from the north at Barasat, from the 
north-west at Barrackporo, and from the south-west at Diamond 
Harbour ; in the intervening space its direction varied from 
between north-east and north-west. It may not be out of place 
to mention" that the motion of the wind in a oyolone is in an 
involute spiral, revolving in a dii*eotion opposite to that of the 
hands of a clock. 

The severest earthquake within the memory of the present 
generation occun’od on 12th June 1897, when many buildings 
were damaged and others brought down. In Calcutta the steeple 
of the Cathedral was destroyed and 1,300 houses were injured. 
Another earthquake was oxpeiienoed on 14th July 1885, and 
there wore several earth-tremors of less severity in previous years 
of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 


EENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

The rents paid by the actual cultivators to their immediate 
landlords vary according to the nature and quality of the land, 
but the general inoidonoe is "high. Rates are highest in the 
Sadar and Earaset eubdivisions, where rice lands aro rented at 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 an acre j even higher rates prevail for homestead 
and sugarcane lands, which fetch Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 an acre. 
The following are reported to be the average rents for different 
classes of land in each subdivision 



Katbs pbr aouk. 

1 

Subdivision. 

Homos tend 
laud. 

Am an 
land. 

Ans or jot 
land. 

Oi'clmi'd 

land. 

SuKarcniio 

land. 


Bs. 

BrS. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Sadiir ... ... 

Bnraset ... ... 

Basirhat ... ... 

Diamond Harbour ... 

15 

10-20 

6—12 

3-lOi 

9 

6-12 

8—16 

3—101 

15 

6—16 

18—24 

3-101 

16 

9-15 

6—12 

3—101 

■ 


In the Ealta and Diamond Harbour thanas of the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision the rents paid by iborfa or tUJea raiyats, 
who are tenants- at-will, are much higher than those shown in the 
table, ranging from Rs. 16 to Rs. 36 per acre. In the Sundar- 
bans the usual rate of rent is Rs. 6 to Rs. 7-8, while in the 
Basirhat subdivision the rate for jute land rises to Rs. 12, and 
that for pdn and betel gardens to Rs. 18 per acre. 

Produce rents are paid as well as cash rents, the system being 
known as hhdg ohds or b/idg jot ; under this system the cultivators 
usually pay their landlords half the produce of their fields. 

The annual profit of cultivation is estimated at Rs. 17-4 per 
bigfia of rice land, exclusive of rent, the basis of the estimate 


■RMTS. 


Profits of 
cultiva- 
tion. 
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Siy.o of 
lioldinga. 


being as follows : The cost of preparing a bigha of land as a 
nursery for seedlings is tabea at Es. 6, viz. — (1) Es. 3 for three 
plougbings with two ploughs at a time, i.a., six ploughs at 8 
annas a plough ; (2) Eo. 1-4, the oost oE 16 pdlis (30 seers) of seeds ; 
(3) 12 annas for wooding, two days’ labour of one man. Tho seed- 
lings on one highn will suffioe for the transplantation of 10 highru^ 
of rice land, so that tho oost of seedlings per bigha comes to 8 
annas only. The oost of cultivation of paddy land may bo 
taken at Rs. 8-12, viz. — (1) Hannas, being tho oost of the seed- 
lings, as above stated ; (2) Es. 3 for three plougliing.i, with two 
ploughs at a time, at 8 nnnas per plough ; (3) Re, 1-8 for trans- 
jdantal ion, including the removal of seodling.s from tho nursery, 
4 labourers at 6 annas a day; (4) 12 annas for wooding, 
2 labourers at 6 annas a day; (6) Re. 1-8 for reaping, 4 labourers 
at f) annas a day; (6) Re. 1-8 for conveying tho crop to tho 
thro.'iliirig floor and for threshing, 4 labourers at G annas each. 
The outturn por highn is taken at 6 maunds of clean rice and 
one kdhan of straw, which will fotoh Rs. 26, viz,, Rs. 20 for the 
rice and Es. 6 for tho straw. If, therefore, Rs. 8-12 be deducted 
for tho oost of cultivation, there is a balance of Rs. 17-4; and 
taking Es. 3 as the average rent of a bigha of rioe land tlie not 
profit comes to Rs. 11-4. An ordinary cultivator holding 16 
biglm, or 6 acres, will consequently have an annual income of 
Rs, 213-12, assuming that ho employs hired labour. As a matter 
of fact, however, a man with a holding of this size usually culti- 
vates his lands himself, except at the reaping and transplanting 
seasons, when ho has to employ labourers. About half of tho 
cost of cultivation will be saved if he and his family oontributo 
their share of manual labour, so that his net profit per bighn 
■will be I Rs. 18-10 and his annual income will amount to 
Rs. 279-i 


The district having had no settlement, accompanied by tho 
preparation of a reoord-of-rights, it is impossible to state with 
any degree of accuracy the average size of the cultivators’ hold- 




ings. The majority appear to 

UstlltG. 

Acres. 

have tenancies not exceeding 5 

ICamSrpol 

... 2i 

to 6 acres, and the general 

Bimaiiialipnr ... 
Belpukur 

Koduft ... 

. . 71 

... 8 

average is probably from 3 to 4 
acres. In the Government 

Paila Bhagwaupur 

... 17i 

estates in the Diamond Ilarbour 
subdivision the average varies 


from 2| to 17, acres as shown in tho margin ; Belpukur, Kedua 
and Paila Bhagwaupur aie situated near . the Sundarbans, where 
tenancies are larger than elsewhere. 
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Olnsfl of labour. 

1898. 

1003. 

1912. 


He. A. 

Aa. 

Ka. A. 

Superior ninsoii 

1 0 

12 

1 0 

Common „ 

0 8 

0 

0 10 

Suporior ciirpeiitor 

X 0 

12 

1 0 

Common ,, 

Superior blncltsmilh 

0 8 

0 

0 12 

0 10! 

12 

1 0 

Common „ 

0 8 

9 

0 10 

Oooly (mnlo) 

0 4! 

4 

0 6.! 

„ (fainalo) 

0 4 

2 

0 8i 


in tho Sadar and Diamond 
in pDits of the Baraset 


Tho marginal table showing the daily wages paid for different 

classes of labour during 
the last ’fortnight of 
March sufficiently illus- 
trates the tendency of 
wages during tho last 20 
years. Though the cus- 
tom of paying village 
artizans and menials in 
kind appears to have 
fallen into desuetude 
Harbour subdivisions, it still lingers 
and Basirhat subdivisions. Hero a 
village blacksmith gets one maund of paddy annually from each 
of the villagers whose ploughshares he makes and repairs, and the 
village barbers and washermen are similarly remunerated by a 
share of the harvest. In the abach, or reolaimed portions of tho 
Sundarbans, tho reapers either receive wages in cash at the rate 
of Es.7-8 a month, with two meals a day, or in kind, being given 
one or more bundles of paddy for every 20 bundles that they 
out ; eight or ton of these bundles will yield 24 soers of paddy. 
These reapers, who are called daulmif, annually migrate to the 
Sundarbans for the rice harvest and return to their homos when 
it has been reaped. 

In tho mills and factories there are spooial rates for different 
classes of skilled and unskilled labour. Tho followiug table 
shows the burnt monthly wages paid during 1911 in the more 
important manufiiolorits. 


ClASJ OE 

LABOUIt. 


JCTB MII.LS. 

Juto 

prtssos, 

Cotton 

spinning 

luilla. 

Bndgo- 

Budge. 

Guuripur, 




Us. 

Ks. 

Ry, 

Ka. 

Engine-driver 



19 

32 

12 

28 

Weaver (male) 



19 

20 


15 

Blacksmith 



13 

20 

1C 

15i 

Bitter 



13 

20 

10 

22 

Boilorman 



12 

19 

10 

13 

Carpenter 



13 

18 

17 

Hi 

Mason 



13 

><• 

17 

... 

Buokliiyor 



. 12 

12 


18 

Spinner (male) 



9 

10 


0 

Dyer 



8 

10 



Oooly (male) 



8 

10 


10 

„ (fan) ale) 



8 

7 


8 


• Daily wiigga were paid, Uio lowest toing B airnas a doy. 


Waces. 
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Pbiobs. Statistics of the prices paid for various articles of food in eaoh 
subdivision during the last fortnight of March from 1893 to 
1912 will he found in the B volume, which forms a statistical 
appendix to this volume. In recent years the level of prices 
has been highest in 1908, when common rice sold at 8 seers per 
rupee in the Sadar subdivision, at 6 seers 14 ohittaoks in Barasat, 
at 7 seers 3 ohittaoks in Basirhat, and at 6 seers 8 ohittaoks in 
Barraokpore. With these figures may be compared those for the 
famine year of 1866, when the maximum price of common rice, 
at tho height of the distress, was 7 seers per rupee. Prices 
generally have risen during tho present century, with one notable 
exception, the price of salt having fallen considerably owing to 
the reduction of the duty. 

Wuigljta standard maund, of 40 seers or 82 lbs, avoirdupois, 

and and the standard seer of 80 tolas are in universal use through- 

measiiMB. out the district in buying and selling by weight. Gold, silver, 
and precious stones are weighed thus ; 4 dhdn = 1 rati, or 1‘876 
grains Troy ; 6 rati = 1 anna, 8 rati = 1 mdea, or 15 grains Troy ; 
12 mdsa =! 1 tola, or 180 grains Troy. For largo articles the 
following weights are used : — 6 tolas = 1 ohittaok, or 2 ozs. ; 

4 ohittaoks = 1 pod; ijood = 1 seer, or 2 lbs. 0 oz, 14 drs. ; 

5 seers = 1 paswd ; 8 pasuri or 40 seers = 1 ipaund of 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The local measures vary in different parts of the district. 
In Baraset subdivision tho scale is as follows : — 2| seers = 1 pclll ; 

2 pdii = 1 don ; 2 don =■ 1 Mti ; 8 Mti = 1 dr hi ; 20 drhi = 

1 Ms; 16 Ms = 1 Italian. In Diamond Harbour : — 2|| seors =: 

1 pdK ; 4 pdli = 1 hdtha ; 6 kadha = 1 pan ; \pan — \ salt ; 

4 salt = i, kdhan. In the south of Diamond Harbour the scale 
is 2 seers and 6 tolas (or 166 tolas) = 1 pdli ; 20 pdlis = 

1 Imrih ; 10 kiirihs = 1 bisi ; 16 kurihs — 1 kdhan. In parts 
of Basirhat 6| seers = 1 pdli and IQ pdlis = 1 bis. In other 
places the following measures are found : — (1) 2^ seers = 1 
kdtha or pdli ; 20 pdffs = 1 sali; 16 salis = 1 kdhan ; (2) 6 seers 
and 6 ohittaoks (or Ik pods) = 1 pdli ; 2 pdlis = 1 kdhan; 4 
kdhans = 1 drhi; 20 drhis = 1 bis, (3) 2^ pods (or 10 chit- 
tacks) = I khanolii or kanki; 2 kbanchis = 1 rok ; 2 reks = 1 
pdli; 16 pdlis = 1 maund. (4) 6 ohittaoks = 1 kanika; 4 kani- 
kas = 1 rek; 4 reks = 1 pdli; 20 pdlis = 1 sdli; 16 sdlis = 1 
kdhan. 

The following measure of numbers is used for cowries, 
bundles of straw, mangoes, eggs, eto. 4 units = 1 gandd; 

5 ^tandds = 1 buri ; 4 buris (or 20 gandds) ~ I pan ; 16 puns = 

I kdhan. Milk is sometimes sold at 75 tolas per seer, but the 
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standard seer of 80 tolas is generally used. A common weigh 
for the sale of small fish is the hankta, which is equiralent to 
1| ohittaoks. In selling cloth a yard is equal to 16 giras and a 
gird to 21 inches. 

The unit of lineal and square land measure is the hdt/i, which 
may be anything from 18 to 29 inches, but is usually 18 inches. 
Using this as the unit, the usual scale is 4 /idt/ia = 1 katha ; 20 
kathas =s 1 higha. Awins use the following measures: — 1 hard = 

3 krdntis or 16 bms or 80 tils ; 4 kards = 1 gandd; 5 gandds = 

1 kdokhhd; 4 kdchehhd = 1 ohittnok; 16 ohittaoks = I kdllw, 
20 kathas = 1 bigha. There are in the district bighas varying 
from eighty to a hundred h&ths square, of 18 inches each, and 
also one of fifty-five hdlk, of 29 inches each. The value of each 
in English measurement is as follows:—! higha of 80 hdths of 
18 inches = 0-330678 acre ; a Ugha of 85 hdths of 18 inches = 
0‘873192 acre ; a bigha of 90 hdths of 18 inches = 0'418388 
acre ; a bigha of 93 hdths of 18 inches = 0'446746 acre ; a Sigha 
of 95 hdths of 18 inches = 0*466167 acre ; a bigha of 100 hdths 
of 18 inches = 0'516529 acre; a bigha of 65 hdths of 29 
inches = 0-405576 acre. The corresponding value of an acre 
in bighas is as follows : — 1 acre = 8-025 b/ghas of 80 hdths of 
18 inches; 1 acre = 2*67958 bighas of 85 hdths of J8 inches; 
1 acre = 2*39012 bighas of 90 hdths of 18 inches; 1 acre = 
2*23841 bighas of 93 hdths of 18 inches; 1 acre = 2*14615 bighas, 
of 96 hdths of 18 inches; 1 acre = 1-93600 bighas of 100 hdths 
of 18 inches; 1 acre = 2-46563 bighas of 66 hdths of 29 inches. 
The standard bigha is the one of 80 hdchs of 18 inches square 
equal to 14,400 square feet, or within a fraction of a tbird of 
an English acre, and is the one now more generally used. 

The bigha comprises (1) 80 hdths in parganas Magura, 
Azimabad, Havilisahar, Khaspur and Garb; (2) 90 hdths in 
pargana Dakhin Sagar; (3) 93 hdths in pargana Penchakuli ; 
(4) 95 hdths in pargana Munragaoha, and (6) 110 hdths in 
parganas Anwarpur, Balanda, Amii-abad, Bhaluka, Buran, 
Maihati, Sarfrazpur, Ohaurasi and part of Dhuliapur. 

Time is subdivided as follows: — 60 anupal = 1 bipal ; 60 
bipal « 1 pal ; 60 pal ■•= 1 danda, equal to 24 minutes ; 
danda = 1 prahar, or three hours ; 8 prahur — 1 dibas, or day 
and night of 24 hours; 16 dtbas or days = Ipaksha; i paksha 
ss 1 »ias or month ; 2 tnds = I rilu ; 3 ritu = 1 ayan, or half- 
year ; 2 agan = 1 batsar, or year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INDDSTIJIES, .MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

The statistics oorapiled from tlio returns of occupations which 
wore made at the ocnnis of 1911 show that 1,603,000 persons, or 
two-thirds of the population, are supported by agriculture, 

391.000 or 10 per cent, by industries, 212,000 or 9 per oont. by 
commerce (iuoluding transport whether by rail, road or river), 
and 44,000 or 2 per cent, by the professions and liberal arts. 

Of those maintained by agriculture, 68,000 subsist by inoomo 
derived from the rent of agricultural land, «.e., consist of landlords 
and their families, 1,250,000 aro cultivators, and 271,000 are 
farm servants and field labourers. Taking the figures for actual 
workers only, there are 17,000 landlords, 376,000 cultivators and 

106.000 agricultural labourers: in other words, there are five 
landlords and 28 agricultural labourers to every 100 cultivators. 
As might be expected in a district with a largo water area, in the 
form of rivers, creeks and swamps, pasturage provides a livelihood 
for comparatively few and fishing for comparatively many. 
Including all those supported by pasturage and cattle-keeping, 
whether as breeders or herdsmen, and also those who trade in 
milk, ghi and butter (for it is generally a matter of chance 
whether a man who keeps cows is returned as a cattle-keeper or 
a milkman), the total is only 19,000. The aggregate of those 
who subsist by fishing is more than thrice as great, viz., 63,000, 
of whom 40,000 were returned as fishermen and their families, 
and 23,000 as fish-dealers. The two groups may be taken as 
connoting the same ooeupation, for though some live by fishing 
only and others retail but do not catch fish, the great majority 
ell the fish which they catch. 
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Nearly half of these supported by industrial oocupationa 
subsist by textile industries (186,000). By far the most import- 
ant textile industry is the pressing, spinning and weaving of 
jute, whioh accounts for 169,000 persons. Then come, longo 
intenallof tailoring and dress making (34,000) and the domestic 
work of rice pounding and husking (30,000), whioh is carried 
on almost exclusively by women. Cotton spinning and weav- 
ing, once so important a factor in the economic life of tho 
peasantry, now provide a means of livelihood for only 11,000 
persons, of whom nearly 5,000 were at work in cotton mills at 
the time of the census, leaving the exiguous total of 6,000 for 
the cottage industry. 

The aggregate of those classified under the head “ Transport ” 
is 72,000, of whom nearly half are dependent on the provision of 
transport by road, such as oart-owners, oart-drivers, bearers 

and their families. Those supported by work on the railways 
aggregate 18,000, and by trafifio on the water 15,000, of whom 
9,000 are boatmen and boat-owners. 

Service in the public foroe, suoh as the army and police, and 
in different branches of the public administration, furnish 
altogether 32,000 persons with their daily bread. Twice as many 
are engaged, or are dependants of those engaged, in work 
oonneoted with the professions and liberal arts. The returns for 
actual workers under this latter head are interesting as showing 
how small a fraction of the population are engaged in profes- 
sional, artistic and soientifio pursuits, either because they are not 
sufiSoiently well educated or because they are debarred by want 
of means, opportunity or training, or by traditional custom, from 
following them, or because they do not find them sufficiently 
attractive or lucrative. Nearly half of the workers in the pro- 
fessions and liberal arts consist of persons having some religious 
avocation, suoh as priests, religious mendicants, temple servants, 
etc,, their actual number being 7,000. As regards other workers, 
those engaged in educational work number 3,970 and in medical 
pursuits 2,349, including midwives and nurses, as well as medical 
practitioners of all kinds, whatever their qualifications. The 
legal profession has only 834 adherents, including lawyers’ clerks 
and touts in addition to barristers, pleaders and mukhtars, 
while those who are grouped together under the head “ Letters, 
Arts and Sciences ” aggregate only 1,244. This latter figure 
oannot he regarded as a large one, considering that there are 
nearly 2| million persons in the district, and that tho head 
comprises a wide range of pursuits, e.g,, music, painting, acting, 
dancing, architecture, engineering, eto. 


Xi 
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24-Parganas, 


Domestic service provides for 84,000 persons, while the 
number of those living on private inoome is 7,000, and of those 
engaged in or dependent on unproductive pursuits, suoh as beggars 
and prostitutes, 17,696. 

iNBus- The statistics of occupation compiled from the returns mode at 

the census while indicat- 
ing the main functional 
distribution of the people 
furnish meagre informa- 
tion concerning indi- 
vidual industries and 
manufactures. To re- 
medy this defect, an 
industrial census was 
held in 1911, concur- 
rently with the general 
census, i.e., the owners, 
managers and agents of 
industrial works, employ- 
ing 20 persons or more, 
submitted returns in 
which, inter alia, the 
number of their employes 
at the date of the census was entered. These returns, of course, 
only refer to the state of affairs on that date, when some of 
the ooncerns were closed, others were not in full work, and others 
had a larger number of operatives than usual. But even so, 
they furnish valuable information regarding the industrial 
development of the district. Briefly, the result is to show 
that on the 10th March 1911 there wore in the 24-Pargana8 
176 industrial works, each with 20 hands or more, in which 
altogether 161,638 persons were employed. Of these, 4,519 were 
engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work, 63,884 wore 
skilled workmen and 103,235 were unskilled workmen. These 
figures include 860 Europeans and Anglo-Indians (the designa- 
tion prescribed oflJcially for those generally known as Eurasians), 
of whom 742 were managers, supervisors or clerks, and 118 were 
skilled workmen. 

The principal industry of the district is the manufac- 
ture of jute, which, at the time of the industrial census, provided 
employment for altogether 121,687 persons, viz., 11.6,216 in jute 
mills and 5,871 in jute presses. The number of these and 
other works is shown in the marginal statement above, together 
with the number of employes. 


OBHfltJS. ' " ' 


Number 

WOEKa. 

Nnmbor, 

of 



employ^a. 


Jute millB ... 

81 

116,216 

ArMB and ammunition 

6 

8,V18 

factories. 


Bi'iclc-fields and surlii and 

SC 

7,915 

tilo menu factories. 


Juto presses .„ ... 

20 

6,371 

Cotton mills ... ... 

4 

4,696 

Pookyards 

2 

8,208 

Bailway worksliopa 

, 1 

3,183 

Paper mills ... ... 

2 

2,894 

Tin works ... 

4 

2,703 

Oil mills ... ... ... 

22 

956 

Lao factories .. ... 

2 

715 

Sugar factories 

1 

617 

Other works 

45 

6,466 

Total ■ ... 

W5 

181,688 
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The proximity of Calcutta, itself a large oonsumor, with its PAOToni 
facilities for export over-seas, and the many means of oommunioa- 
tion with the interior, by both rail and river, have led to the 
establishment and development of important factory industries 
along the Hooghly from Budge-Budge to Naihati. In 1911 
there wore no less than 122 factories coming within the operation 
of the Factories Act (f.e., employing 60 hands or more) out of a 
total of 820 for the whole of Bengal, while the average daily 
number of operatives amounted to 164,000, or more than half the 
aggregate for the Province. The list of factory industries is a 
long one, for it includes jute spinning, weaving and pressing, 
cotton spinning and weaving, paper making, sugar refining, soap 
making, hone grinding, brick making, the manufacture of lao, 
ropes, etc, In addition to private undertakings, there are several 
important works under Glovernment control, which manufacture 
arms and ammunition, clothing for the troops and telegraph stores. 

In recent years the swarks/ii movement has led to the establishment 
of several new manufaotories, more especially in the suburbs of 
Calcutta near the Circular and New Out Canals, where tanneries, 
bone crushing mills, and faotories for the manufacture of ink and 
. Portland cement have sprung up. Saw mills and rope works 
have also been started by Indian enterprise, while the manufao- 
ture of umbrellas, tin boxes and steel trunks has been taken up. 

The following is a brief aooonnt of the more important 
faotories 

The manufacture of jute into gunnies, as jute cloth is oalled, Jutamilln. 
is an industry of: oomparatively recent creation but very rapid 
growth. There are aooording to the returns for 1911, altogether 
67 jute mills in Bengal, which consume, on the average, fully 
half the total quantity of jute produced. Their consumption of 
the fibre has been praotioally doubled in the last ten years, 
and the manufacture of gunnies has been largely diverted from 
Dundee to the banks of the Hooghly : at present, the mills 
confine themselves to the production of the coarser classes of 
goods, ohielly gunny bags and hessian cloth. Of these mills, no 
loss than 39, employing (in 1911) a daily average of 122,000 
hands, are in the 24'Parganas, being situated along the Hooghly 
from Budge-Budge northwards to Ganripur. Jute manufacture 
appears to have been started in the Alipore Jail in 1868; 
the jail Jute mill is still at work, its products being taken ohielly 
by other jails and the Supply and Transport Department of the 
Indian army. Private enterprise entered the field after 1873, 
the Olive Mill being opened in 1874, tlie Sbamnagar Mill in 
1875, and the Budge-Budge and KSmarhati Mills in 1877. 

L 2 
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24-Paeqanas. 


Juba 

prtjsses. 


Several more mills vero opened in tbo next decade, suoli as tlie 
Union, Upper Hooghly, Efinkinara, Tifagarli and Soorah ; but 
the majority are of more recent date. The following statement 
sliows the mills at work in Mil and the average daily number of 
operatives employed in each : — 


Namk or Mill. 

i N'vimboi* 

1 op 

1 

Nuiubm 

of 


j ojienitivua. 

Nakjj 01 ! .Mjja j 

1 niiunvlivct!. 


- - 

- - 



— 

Albion 


3,251 

Kauiarliiiti, No, 1 

3,082 

Alexander ... 


1,870 

Ditto, No. 2 

8,361 

AUpove Jail ... 

»»• 

820 

Kiiiikiuara, No. 1 

3,083 

Allianoo, North 

1 1 1 

3,002 

Ditto, No. 2 

1,176 

Do., South 
Anglo-Iiulia, Upper 

f *■* 

2,040 

Kelvin ... 

2,706 

* •« 

2,087 

Khni'diih, No, 1 

4,406 

Ditto, Midillo 

, .. 

4,029 

Ditto, No, 2 

Kinnison ... 

6,108 

Ditto, Lower 


2,085 

6,.S89 

Aacltland 


2,4.04 

Lniisdowna 

4,040 

Baranngar, North 


S,f)60 

Naihati ... 

2,330 

Ditto, South 


2,798 

Kolia ncc 

3,117 

Ditto, Bruncli 

... 

3,422 

Sbainuugiir No. 1 

4,647 

iiudi-o-BudgQ ... 

... 

0,942 

Ditto, Ho. 2 

1,769 

Clivo, No. 1 ... 


2.917 

Soorah 

1,176 

Do., No. 2 ... 


2,776 

Stamluvcl ... ... 

8,840 

I'ort Glostor 

». t 

312 

Titagarh, No. 1 

6,087 

Qauripur ... 

... 

8,446 

Ditto, No. 2 

0,637 

Hooghly, Lower 

Do,, Upper 

*•« 

(Closed) 

3,888 

Union ... 

2,808 


The pressing of jute by maohinery into bales for export was 

started in 1878, 
when two press- 
honsos were 
established, viz , 
the Oaloutta Hy- 
draulio Jute Press 
and the Oossi- 
pur Jute Ware- 
house : these are 
still at work. 
The latter, which 
is the property 
of Ralli Brothers, 
is the 

press-house in 
Bengal. In 1911 
there were 19 
presses at work, 
with a daily 
average of 8,939 operatives, as shown in the margin : another , 



Name, 

Nuujbor 

of 

opera tivos. 

Ashcroft 

»*» »»» 

320 ( 

Atlas 

... ,, 

106 

Keagal (Hydraulic) 


471 

Culouttn (Hydraulic) 

... ... 

320 

Camperdown 


460 

Canal ... ... 

*•* ««« 

32S 

Chitpur (Hydraulic) 

*•* 

410 

CoBsipur Juto Warehouse 


2,300 

Giinga (Juto Mill) ... 


212 

Hoare, Miller & Co.’s 


180 

Hooghly (Hydraulic) 

... 

270 

.Theel ... ... 


380 

Lalclii ... 


608 

Ocean 


218 

StiMnd Dank ... 


500 

Sun 

... 

260 

Suraj ... 


900 

Union ... 

t.« .. . 

425 

Victoria (Hydraulic) 

f.t 

826 
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preso, called the Bhajor&tn Jute Press, was dosed throughout 
the year. The jute presses are nearly all situated in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta, «.e,, in the towns of Cossipur and Ohitpur. 

Jute haling is carried on at the NarlcaldSnga Jute "Works, 
wliioh are also called the Bridge Jute Mill. 

There woro four cotton spinning mills at work in 1911, 
the Bengal, which had a daily average of 3,000 operatives, the 
Dunbar with 910, the Dunbar Ring with 676, and the Empress 
of India with 677. The oldest of these mills is the Dunbar 
Cotton Mill, whioh was opened in 1875, and the Empress of India 
Mill, whioh started two years later. The articles produced are 
ruled yarn, folded yarn and woven goods, whioh are supplied to 
the Indian and China markets. Another mill, called the Deshi 
Weaving Mill, at which calico is woven, remained virtually 
closed throughout the year. 

There arc two paper mills in the district, both of whioh belong Paper 
to the Titagarh Paper Mills Company, Limited. One is 
Titagarh, and is known as the Titagarh Paper Mill No. 1 ; the 
other, which is called the Titagarh Paper Mill No. S, is at 
Kankinara, The former employed 1,423 hands and the latter 
1,266 in 1911 ; between them, they produce about 35 million lbs. 
of paper annually. They manufacture white printing, bdd&im, 
coloured printing, cartridge, blotting and foolscap paper. The 
raw materials used are rags, grass, straw, jute, old gunnies, hemp 
baggings, ropes and waste paper. 

Government itself is a large employer of labour, having five Govem- 
important manufactories, four of whioh supply the army with 
arms, ammunition and clothing. These are : — (1) the Gun and 
Shell Factory at Cossipnr, whioh manufactures ordnance fittings, 
shells, fuses, cartridge metal, eto.; it employed 1,271 hands 
in 1911. (2) The Ammunii-ion Factory at Dum-Dum, whioh 
started work in 1846, and turns out the cartridges, small arms, 
etc., required by the Indian army. The Dum-Dum bullet, 
a soft-nosed bullet that expands and lacerates the object it 
strikes, is so called because it was manufactured here. The 
average number of men in the works was 2,681 in 1911. 

(3) The Rifle Factory at lohapnr, whioh was erected on the site 
of an old gunpowder factory and started the manufacture of 
rifles for the Indian army in 1907; it employed 2,050 men in 
1911. (4) The Army Clothing Factory at Alipore, whioh was 
established in its present position in 1852. This factory produces 
uniforms and other clothing for the army in India, and employed, 
on the average, 380 hands in 1911. Tlie fifth industrial concern 
under Government management is the Telegraph Workshop at 
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Alipore, which was opened about 1869, and afforded employment 
to 639 men in 1911. Here the articles required for the telegrapli 
system, from telegraph posts and cables to instruments, are 


Engineer- 
ing Tvorke 
and 

foundries. 


manufactured and repaired. 

There are altogether 13 euginoering works and foundries in 


Namk. 

Number 

of 

oporativoB, 

1911. 

Vulcan Iron Worlts ... ... 

■U2 

Victoria Engine Works 

SikdSi and Co.'s Iron Foumlry 

167 

88 

Bengal Engineering Works or Hastings 
Bridge Works. 

GO 

PLosnix Iron Works (Joseop'a) 

SdO 

Inooll and Silk’s Works ... 

ISO 

Saxby and Eurmer’s Factory ... 

960 

Hooghly Docking and Eiigiiieoring Co.'s Works 

GO 

Albert Iron Works ... 

60 

East Bengal Engineering Works 

66 

Eussa Engineering Works ... ... 

140 

Civil and Sanitary Engineering Oo.’s Works 

46 

Calcutta Municipal Works 

330 


the district as 
shown in the 
marginal state- 
ment, nearly all 
situated in the 
immediate vici- 
nity of Oaloutta. 
The largest of 
these is the 
Vulcan Iron 
Works which 
used to belong 
to Messrs. Parry 
& Go. and wore 
removed to their 
present site (in 


Lower Circular Eoad) in 1899. 

Eaiiway The workshops of the Loco, and Carriage Department of the 
way wo™k. Bengal State Eaiiway are situated at Kanohrapara ; 

shops. these are large works, affording employment to 2,168 persons 
(in 1911). The workshops of the Oaloutta Tramway Company, 
which employed 826 hands in the same year, are situated in 
Entally. 

Docks A large labour’ force is in constant employment at the 

yaraB°*^^' ™ Kidderpore. These docks provide for the whole export 
trade of Oaloutta ; they were commenced in 1884 and declared 
open in 1892, The Eoyal Indian Marine Dockyard, which 
in 1911 employed 1,560 workmen, is also at Kidderpore. 
There are three other dockyards, viz., those of the Port Com- 
missioners, with 757 hands, the India General Steam Navigation 
Company, with 1,331 hands, and the Eivers Steam Navi- 
gation Company, with 1,271 ; the last two are situated in Garden 
Eeaoh. 

Cigarette Three factories, ownod and managed entirely by Indians 
factories, iiave recently been started for the manufacture of cigarettes, and 
have attained a fair measure of prosperity. They use imported 
modern oigarette-making machines, and have a well organized 
system of distribution ; the cheapest quality of cigarettes sell 
at ten for a pice, these faotories belong to the Globe Cigarette 
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Go., the Calcutta Cigarette Oo., and the East India Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company. The largest factory is that owned by 
the company last named, which had 487 workmen in 1911, 

Another undertaking, owned and managed by Indians, which Pottery 
is making good progress, is the Oaloutta Pottery Works, which 
were started in 1909. The firm manufactures cheap cups and 
saucers, images of gods and goddesses, etc., which compare 
favourably with similar imported goods. The raw material is 
imported from Eajmahfil. These works, remarks Mr. J, G. 
Gumming in his Memw of the Industrial Position and Prospects 
UfiwyaZ 1905, “ are the result of the enterprise of Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandi of Oossimbazar, and Babu Baikuntha 
Nath Sen of Berhampore. This firm is a good example of what 
is required in Bengal for indigenous development. It has 
sufficient working capital ; it has its own coal and its own raw 
material ; it has a ceramic expert in Mr. 8. Deb, who studied at 
the Higher Institute of Technology in Tokio, Japan; it has 
up-to-date German and English machinery, and up-to-date 
furnaces with the best of Stourbridge fire-clay bricks ; it has 
found a local market, as well as an export market, in ink-pots, 
gallipots, insulators, cups, saucers and plates, and oven dolls. It 
is a curious development to find in Oaloutta, as the product of 
Indian labour, such a western product as a ohina-'ware doll dressed 
in European clothes.” 

Another enterprise conceived in a true smcleshi spirit is the Chemioal 
Bengal and Pharmaceutical Works, which Mr. Gumming des- 
cribes as “ one of the most go-ahead young enterprises in Bengal. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Eay, ».so., f.o.b., started it as a small 
private concern in Lower Circular Eoad about 15 years ago 
and made drugs from indigenous materials. About six years 
ago it was made into a limited liability company with a capital 
of two lakhs. Many of the leading chemists in Oaloutta are 
share-holders. It has now a well-thought-out and well-managed 
factory with about 70 workmen* at 82, Manioktollah Main Eoad, 

Babu Eajshekhar Bose, the manager, is an M. A. in Chemistry. 

The variety of manufactures is oonsiderable. Besides the manu- 
facture of drugs and acids, the manufacture of laboratory 
apparatus, which requires skilled craftsmen in wood and metal, 
has been taken up. The latest development is in perfumes. 

The enterprise shows signs of resourcefulness and business 


* Tlie average) daily number in 1911 was 190. The larger figure sufflciontly 
demonstrates how the works have developed since 1908, when Mr. Gumming drew 
up his report. 
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capacity, which should be an object lesson to capitalists of this 
province.”* 

Tin works, At the bulk oil depots established at Budge-Budge by the 
oil companies, such as the Burma, Standard and Asiatic 
Petroleum Companies, kerosine oil tins are manufactured. 
'L’wonty years ago not a single tin was made in Bengal, but now 
there me live factories, with modern stamping mnohinoB, which 
employ over 2,000 persons and are capable of turning out 
100,000 tins a day. 

OUior The limits of space forbid any, but a brief mention of otlier 

manufactories, of wliioh a list is given below, the figures in 
braolfetfl indicating the average daily number of operatives 
employed in 1911. There are four bone mills, viz., the Bengal 
(120), Ganges Yalley (61) and Standard (59) Mills and the 
factory of the Agri-Phosphates Co. (96) at UltSdanga, At 
Oossipur there are a large sugar refinery, called the Oossipur 
Sugar Works (789) and a lac factory (420) ; lac is also manufac- 
tured in J. 0. Galstaun’s factory (153). Soap and candles are 
made in the North-West Soap Company’s factory (183), silk at 
the Bengal Silk Mill at Ultadiinga (181) and patent stone at the 
Indian Patent Stone Works (161). There are two ioe factories, 
viz,, the Calcutta and Linde Ice Factories, and the gas consumed 
in Calcutta is produced at the Oriental Gas Works (1,091). The 
latter have recently completed a very fine retort house, ami bavo 
imported au expensive meobanioal plant to ohargo and empty 
the retorts together with a plant for condensing, cooling and 
exhausting the gas, at a total oost of 4^ lakhs. This is said to be 
the most up-to-date method of manufacturing gas to ho seen 
in any country. ”t On the premises of the Linde Ioe Company 
a new industry has lately been started, viz,, the manufacture 
of oxygen gas for the purpose of carrying out repairs by the 
oxy-aoetyline process, which is briefly as follows. Two jots 
impinge on the part to be welded, which immediately becomes 
inoandesoent from the intense heat generated; one jet is conveyed 
from the compressed oxygen, and the other from coal gas or an 
acetyline generator. The factory does not execute any repairs, 
but manufaoturos the gas for sale and is the only factory in 
India at which it oan he obtained. It is made by eradicating 
the nitrogen from the atmosphere, and the oxygen is then 
pressed to 1,800 lbs. on the square inch and supplied in oast steel 
bottles. 


* Sleoieta oftlio Indudrial FosUioti and Prospects in Penpal in 1908, 
t lieport o£ tbo CliioE Inspeotov of Jastorioa for 1911. 
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Two unsuooessful attempts have been made to manufacture 
glass in the district. The Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Co. 
worked at Titagarh from 1890 to 1899, and the Indian Glass 
Oo., and later tho Bengal Glass Co,, at Sodepur, from 1891 to 
1902. Both had an ONpensive plant, but suffered from tbo 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of skilled labour which could 
onrry on the trying work of glass-blowing in the climate of 
Bengal. 


Pishing is an industry of considerable importance, furnishing, iIaiid 
according to the census figures, 63,000 persons with a means of 
livelihood. In addition to the numerous rivers, creeks and 
estuaries, the Wfs (of which aomo are large enough to be dignified 
with tho name of lakes) are valuablo fislierios. The most import- 
ant are the Balli Eils in the east, those to the south of Eaorapn- 
kur and Thakurpukur, and the Salt Lake, from which Oalontta 
derives a large proportion of its daily fish supply. “ In the Balt 


Lake,” remarks Sir K. G. Gupta in his report on the Pisheries of 


Bengal (1908), “Oalcutta has a valuable fishery of immense 
possibilities. At Dhapa there are two municipal fisheries, both of 
which are let to lessees, who do not work them themselves, but 


simply sublet them to others at a considerable profit. Tho 
fisborios consist of several enolosnres formed by throwing mud 
embankments round a shallow area along the side of a drainage 
channel communioating with the Salt Lake. Eaoli of them is 
called a and water is let into it at flood time from the 
channel by a regulated wooden sluice, through which fry and 
small fish go but cannot come out again. The i/im's aot as 
nurseries, and fish of various kinds, chiefly prawns, small 
bhehti^, mugik and macrones, are caught from time to time ; 
but owing to the existence of annual leases the whole place 
is completely drained by Pehruary and all the fish caught, 
so that any large growth is not possible.” 

In addition to what may be called the natural sources of 
supply, the well-to-do systematically or occasionally stock their 
private tanks ?/ith fry obtained from the rivers. Such stocking 
is done as a commercial investment in the neighbourhood of 


Oaloutta, and hundreds of people of both sexes find employment 
in gathering spawn, more especially in the Hooghly above 
Oossipur, and selling their catches to the tank stockers. 

The list of fish caught for sale is a long one, but the following 
require mention. The most valuable fish caught in the estuaries 
and estuarine rivers are different kinds of mngils and polgnemus 
and tho well known bheMi {Lates caharifer ) ; the Hooghly from 
Diamond Harbour to Hluberia is noted for tapsi or mango 
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Sugar 

making. 


Gold and 

silver 

work. 


Other 

hand 

industries. 


fish [Polynemm paradiseus), which are caught in great numbers 
from April to June. Sika (Glupea iihha) are also found in the 
estuaries and rivers in large quantities, and are netted in the 
rains, and for a few months after, when they ascend in shoals to 
breed. Of fresh-water fish the eommonest are the rui (Labeo 
rolida\ Icdik {Catla huchartani) , mirgal {Cirrhina mrigah), 
kdMbana {Labeo calbaau), koi {Anabas acandem), m&gur {Olarius 
miigur) and ainghi {Saocobranchm foaaiUs). The last throe thrive 
in dirty stagnant water. In the smaller waterways within 
reach of Calcutta fishing is carried on throughout the year, but 
in the estuaries and larger channels of the Sundarbans it takes 
place only from October to March, after which a strong south- 
west wind sets in. The busiest season is from November to 
February, when parties of fishermen venture out to the sea-face. 

The manufacture of molasses, and to some extent also of 
sugar, is fairly extensive in the Baduria thana of the Basirhat 
subdivision and at Gobardanga and Sukohar in the Bfiraset 
subdivision. There were 22 small factories at work in 1910-11, 
the outturn being 8,000 maunds. 

A oonsiderable business in gold and silver work is done at 
Bhawauipur by the firm of Messrs. Qiris Chandra Dutt & 
Son. The articles are chiefly intended for European use, but 
have Indian ornamentation. 

With these exceptions the hand industries of the district are 
of little importance. The weaving of coarse but durable cotton 
cloths on hand-looms still lingers on as a cottage handicraft. 
A finer cloth is turned out by the weavers of Tentra, a village 
that forms part of the Basirhat municipality. Mosquito cur- 
tains and the embroidered needle work called chikan are produced 
at BarSset and its neighbourhood ; the latter finds a ready sale 
among Europeans, and is exported to Australia and Europe. 
The manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils is carried on 
at Basirhat, Taki and Baduria, chiefly for local consumption, 
and brass padlocks of good workmanship are turned out by a 
few families at Natiigarh near Sodepur in the Barraokpore 
subdivision ; looks are also made at Kadihati in the Dum-Dum 
thana and, Gopillpur in the Haroa thana. There are some small 
tanneries at Tengra, where there is a colony of leather workers. 
Brushes are made at Khardah and Panihati, and musical 
instruments at Oossipur, Barnagore and Sinthi. Saltpetre is 
manufactured in refineries in the vicinity of Calcutta, and 
tobacco at Nawabganj and some plaoes in the Bfiraset thana. 
Mats are made at Itinda and Shaistfinagar in the Basirhfit 
subdivision, but the chief seat of the industry is the Falta thana 
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of the Diamond Harbour subdivision, from which there is a 
considerable export to Calcutta. Palm-leaf braid for use in 
hats is made in this thana and also in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. Nut-crackers are made at Akarpur in Bnsirhat thana, and 
sacrificial knives at Gooha in the same thana and at Ohitur in the 
Baduria thana. 

The principal articles imported by rail are coal from the TnAUH, 
Raniganj and Jheria coal-fields, ]ute from Bust and North 
Bengal, and oilseeds from Bihar; the oonl and jute go to 
the mills. Raw cotton is obtained by the mills from Bexar 
and the Central Provinces, rice from Backergunge, BurdwSu 
and Khulna, and paddy (unhusked rice) from Dirbhum and 
Bogra, Some gram and pulses are imported from Nadia and 
Jessore, and a little sugar comes from the latter district. 
Imported kerosine oil is sent up-country from Budge-Budge, 
the local rice goes to Oaloutta, and gunny bugs manufactured in 
the mills are despatched to Oaloutta and upcountry. A oon- 
siderable export takes place by road into Oaloutta of animals, 
vegetables, eto., as well as of straw, bricks, bamboos and other 
local products and manufactures. 

A considerable amount of trade ia carried on in the fairs or Fairs. 
melas held periodically in the villages, of whioh a list is given 
below : — 


Name os saie, 

Tloco. 

Approximuto dal^a. 

Namo of thana and 
distance from 
heuduuin'tors. 

Avorogo 

attoud- 

anoo. 

Oansa Fo]a 

Raipur 

SADAB SUDDIYIBIOIir. 

Last day ot Puu9 ••• 

Budgo-Budge, 20 milos 

2,000 

OhSzi SSheb’s 

... 

7th AsSrh ... ... 

BSruipur, 

18 „ 

7.000 

mttlA. 

BhSnpiar SaBeb’s 

Bhangur Bazar 

Qdonih of Ohaitra 

Bhangar, 

21 „ 

8,001) 

meld, 

BarSset 

BarSset Court 

BaEABBT SUBDIVIBJOir . 

Srlpanohaml day (2nd or 8rd 

BSrSsot, 

18 miles 

3,00D 

EhAspur 

compound. 

Khaapur 

week of Junuary). 

2186 March or 186 wook of 

Ditto, 

2d I. 

6,000 

KSzipara 

Kazipara 

February. 

FauB Sankruiiti or 2nd week 

Ditto, 

20 „ 

3,000 

Sliaean *** 

Shasan ... 

of January. 

6tb Fhalguu (2nd or Srd week 
of ifebrnary). 

2nd Ph5lgun or 2 nd week of 

Ditto, 

2d „ 

4,000 

Bndgo-BuclgB 

Budge-Budge 

Ditto, 

26 „ 

1,000 

Bsliagliata ... 

BalilghSta ... 

February, 

8tb Ohaitra or Srd or 46h 

Ditto, 

28 „ 

6,000 

Rahandtt 

Raliauda 

week of March. 
lS6h MhRh or 4feh week of 

Ditto, 

28 „ 

1,600 

JSbilUughlCta .m 

JSbilliSgbSta 

January. 

27th Mftgh or 2nd week of 

Dittoi 

23 „ 

3,600 

Slmimana ... ... 

Bhaiinaim 

February. 

J UBt alter MSghi PDrnima or 

Ditto, 

22 „ 

1,600 

MajUshpur 

Majlislipur ... 

1st or 2nd week of February. 
80th High or 2nd ■week of Fob- 

Ditto, 

25 1, 

1,600 

Kotru 

Eotra 

ruftry, 

2nd Milgh orSnd or Srd week 

Ditto, 

86 

1,600 


of January, 
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Name op Fair. 

Plaoo. 

Approximate dates. 

Na*ne of thnna and 
distnnc’o from 

AveiaEO 

attend- 




hendqimrtora. 

anco. 


Babikhat BuBnmsrojf— ooHoJK^ed. 


Kliarilioria 

IChariberin ... 

12tb Phajgnn or 3rd. or 4th 
week o( February. 

BSrSsst 

26 mites I 

Neltanrllia 

Nolianelha 

Has PQrnlma day or 2iitl weak 
of November 

Ditto, 

26 

II 

Keiniii 

Koinia 

Ditto ditto 

Dilto, 

22 


lIKtlnr SSlieb’s 

meld. 

BSdm'likt 

12tb JlSuh or last week of 
.Tniiunry. 

llabrn, 

36 

II 

Miinirij Mandal’a 
meld. 

Bauspol ... 

6tli Jlilgh or middle of 
Jantiaiy. 

Do., 

86 

II 

Bara Fir’s meld 

Jurat or Abal- 
sliidlii, 

2Btli PliSlKun or 2iid woek of 
March. 

Do,, 

30 

M 

Ola Bibi’e nioJil ... 

Gaipur ,,, 

iBl Obaitrn or 2nd week ot 
March. 

2Btli PhSlgun or 2nd wook ol 
Maroh, 

Do., 

48 

II 

MiCnlk Plr’e meld 

Jnngalpur 

Do., 

82 

tl 

Gbatii Plr’a meld 

Bowgaclii ... 

20th Poua or lab week of 
January. 

Do., 

40 

II 


Barbaoesoeb Bubdivisioit. 


260 

2,000 

2,1100 

’, 0,000 

8,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 


BngjAlapur Soliob’s 
meU, 

NalliWi MahaltEli 
meld. 

Kontalpilra llOsh 
mold, . 

BoirtcliEilcha Sli6- 
larifl’s meld. 

Nttldah Paula’s 
meld, 

BKno Ukail’B MieliJ 

■T erat ... ... 

TaiSpukur Bara 
Pirn meld. 

Khaidah Phul Dol 

Kliavdah Sh5m 
Sundar Jiu'sHSs 
meld. 

Pinji’Spol Gopas- 
tami mold, 


Bngjala Gho- 

28lh Magh or 2nd week of 

Dum-Dnm, 

26 miles 

jhartanga. 

Fobriiary. 



KaikSti <„ 

2nd or 3ru weok of January 

Naihatl, 

18 

II 

KanlElpSea ... 

ESali PUrnima in Earlik or 
2nil week of November. 

Do., 

18 

II 

Balnohgilolm 

12tli Magti or 3rd weok of 
January. 

Do., ' 

20 

• 1 

Nagdaha 

Bth Pliglgun Or 2nd or 8rd 
wook of Fobrnary. 

Do,. 

20 

1) 

Bann 

22nd of M5gh or Ist weok of 
February. 

Do,, 

26 

II 

Jerat ... ,., 

26th Fhatguii or 2ad week ot 
March. 

Do., 

28 

11 

Tarapukur ... 

14th or 16 th .lanxiary 

Khnrdah 

12 

>1 

Khstdab ... 

Balshakhi Ffirniina or 2nd 
woek ot May. 

KSrtlk PQrniroa or 8rd wook 
o( November, 

Do., 

16 

II 

Ditto 

Do,, 

16 

•1 

Sodopur 

Srd AgrahSyan or lOlli Nov- 
ombor. 

Do., 

14 

II 


2.000 or 
8 , 000 . 
100 to 

200 . 
a, 000 to 
10 , 000 . 
200 to 260 

60 or (10 

800 to 600 

4.000 (0 
6 , 000 . 

6,000 

2,000 

3,000 


8,000 


Basieuax Sobditisioh. 


Gorffchund'a meM 

HScoa 

24th February to Bth March .. 

HSroa, 

83 miles 

Malanoha melA .*« 

Malitnoha „. 

23rd N ovombor to l,st Dooein- 
her. 

Do., 

67 

II 

Mandnr SSheb’a i 

Mandiir ... 

33rd to 33th March 

H aroa. 

30 


mel&e 


14th to 19th February 



Kobiitall/i Barwari 
tnelA, 

Dhun Bibi’s weld 

Mebutolla ... 

Do., 

38 

IJ 

Boighalta 

18th to 23rd Sebruary 

Do., 

38 


K&tia weld fM 

K atia 

Baisakh (April-May) 

Ohaitra (Maroh-April) ... 

Badui'ia, 

40 

II 

Taraaunla Barunl 

'Paraguuia ... 

Do., 

44 

It 

Wfim. 

A.fclia (Bura Blrs 

Atlia 

Bast day ol Agrabayan or 161h 

Do., 

48 

II 

meld)* 





Doara Junnia meld 

Dearn 

■ *. V 

Do., 

40 


Sherpur meld 
Kutubzinda meld 

Sliarpur .., 


Do., 

SO 


BSdnria ... 

, ■ - ■ • ■ ... 1 

1 Do., 

44 


Akiclilka Mulla 

MStabhanga... 

" - ■ • ... 

! Do.. 

44 


meld* 


Last day of Paus or 18th 
January. 




SlxohaQband weld 

AndhSt Manik 

Do., 

40 

*1 

Mh dra Mulla 

Madra 

12th Alagh oi' 20th January ... 

Do., 

44 


(JCakurbar Vir 

Salieb’a ineM), 




Meliafair »„ 

Metia Hat ... 

Bth March 

Baslrhat, 

87 


BoRumpur fair 

Bogiimpur ... 

Ditto 

23rd Ohaitra or flth April 

Ditto, 

36 


BaelrhSti Baruni 

Baslrhat 

Ditto, 

46 


mold, 


28th t 30th Maroh ... „ 




Ohaiinalppr meld 

Ohoimalpur 

HasanabSd, 

60 

11 


3,000 

160 


200 

300 

260 

200 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

200 

200 

TOO 

160 


1,000 

600 

1,000 

600 
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Name oi Bair. 


Si'Iiiimohuml Pttia I 

Niiiitla melA ... I 
Audliumuni maid 

Qaiijja Sitgai' mold 

Bi.ilmlaklil mold ... 
Kskdfn meld) 
Koslmbesiwiir mold 

Goi'tu mold 

TSruoliand ?»(rd ... 
Jjfimni mold 

1)0 

Pans Snakranti 
mold. 


N 


Place. 


Approxiiiiato dates. 


aiae ot tliniia and. 
diatoneo Iroai 
headquarters. 


Average 

attoad- 

aui'o. 


I 


IlIAMOKJ) HAKBOOK SCBMVISICIN. 


IlatuKuai 

Burnai 

Krishnnohim- 

drapnr. 

SaRnr Island 

Krvntabaaa ... 
Kakdip 

Mandira Bazar 
Mailer IlEt ... 
Loti No. I'A ... 
Eidmapar ... 

Multi 

Bishaapur ... 


February 


Diamond 

St inilos. 

Harbour, 

April 

Mni'oli 

*, ... .M 

Mttthtimpur 

Ditto, 

S6 inilOH 

January 

t 

Kulpi, 

01 i. 

May 

January ... 
A^rll 


Bo., 

Do.. 

Do., 

Bo„ 

Bl „ 

Ot 

81 .. 

Fobrnary ... 
March ... 

1)0. ... . 


Do., 

Magra HM 

Do., 

fl-«5 », 

8^ M 

22 „ 

Jannaiy ... 

.* ... ••• 

Do,, 

32 1 , 


B.miO 


6,000 

а. ooo 

30,00 0 to 
60,000. 
1 ,0M) 
8,000 

б, 000 
1,000 

3.000 
600 

2,600 

1.000 
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MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

In a groat portion of the dietriot tlio waterways, suoh as 
ojtiNKBi.8. estuaries, rivers aud crooks, form tho main, and often the only, 
moans of oommunioation. Tho most important navigable channels 
are included in the system known as the Oiroular and Eastern 
Canals or the Calcutta and Eastern Canals. 

Circular This is a system of natural channels, oonnooted by a few 
Eastern artificial canals, in the distriots of tbe 24-Pargana8, Khulna, 
Canals. Earidpur and Baokorgunge, which carry the produce of Eastern 
Bengal and the Brahmaputra Valley to Calcutta. They have a 
total length of 1,127 miles, of -whioh 47 miles are artificial 
canals. The remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal 
creeks in the Sundarlans, whioh stretch eastwards from the 
Hooghly across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercom- 
munication between the rivers and estuaries. The channels 
are under tho supervision and control of Government, and tolls 
are ohargod on vessels when they enter the Oiroular Canal at 
Dhapa look, 5 miles east of the Hooghly. Dhapa, whioh is the 
western terminus of the system, is connected with Calcutta by 
the Baliaghata Canal and with the northern suburb of Ohitpur 
by the Now Out and Circular Canals. To the east the objective 
of the system is Barisal, the headquarters of the great rioe-grow- 
ing distriot of Baokergunge, situated 187 miles from Oaloutta, 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals in 
the world, judging by tho volume of its traffic, whioh averages 
a million tons per annum, valued at nearly four million sterling. 
The situation of Oaloutta makes it the natural outlet for the 
Ganges valley, and its position has been enormously strengthened 
by the construction of railways ; but other measures were 
necessary to enable it to tap the trade of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and to foous the traffic of the eastern distriots. The intermediate 
country is a maze of tidal creeks, for the most part running north 
and south, but connected here and there by orosS'ohannels, wide 
near the sea-faoe but narrow and tortuous further inland. These 
inland channels are constantly shifting 8,s the deposit of silt raises 
their beds, while, on the other hand, the great estuaries near the 
sea-face are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
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owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of channels was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern districts 
to Calcutta by a direct inland route, and the problem has been to 
keep the natural oross-ohannols clear of silt, and to connect them 
with each other and with Calcutta by a system of artificial 
canals. 

When British rule began, boats from the eastern districts ' 
could only approach Calcutta by a route close to the sea-faoe, 
which brought them into the jHooghly by the Baratala creel:, 
70 miles below Calcutta ; this route was not only circuitous, but 
also impracticable for country boats duiing the monsoon. The 
pioneer of the present system was Major Tolly, who in 1777 
canalized an old bed of the Ganges from its confluence with the 
Hooghly at Hastings, a little to the south of Tort William, 
south-eastwards to Garia, a distance of 8 miles, from this point 
the canal (which was called Tolly’s Nullah after him) was 
carried east to meet the Bidyadhari river at Samukpota, and thus 
gave access to an inner route which leads eastwards from Canning. 
In 1810, a further step was taken to improve the approaches to 
Calcutta, an old channel through the Salt Water Lakes, east of 
the city, being improved and led westwards by what is now 
known as the Baliaghata Canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. 
Between 1826 and 1831 a new route was opened between Calcutta 
and the Jnmuna river, following the same direct easterly course 
as the present Bhangar Canal, the object being to relievo the 
pressure on Tolly’s Nullah ; a number of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six outs to form a continuous eastern 
route. 

The next step was to' make the Circular Canal from Chitpur, 
parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old Eastern Canal at 
Baliaghata ; this was completed in 1831. The canals were still 
choked by the ever increasing volume of traffic, and in order to 
relieve them, the New Out was opened in 1859 : this leads souths 
east from Ultadauga, on the Circular Canal, 3 miles east of Chit- 
pur, to Dhapa on the Baliaghata Cana). After, this, the Bhangor 
channel was canalized in 1899 for a length of 16 miles, thus 
completing the inner channel which had been commenced in 
1831. Next, a channel was made from Ultadanga to Biman- 
ghata, in order to save the boats from the eastern districts from 
having to oome from Bamanghata to Dhapa through the congest- 
ed Salt Lake channel ; on entering the canal at Kulti they can 
proceed to Calcutta without further lockage. The new oanal, 
which was completed in 1910-11, takes off from the New Out 
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oanal, near whero the railway oresaes it and alongside the 
Arathoon Mills, and joins the Bamanghata-Kulti oanal. It 
passes round the Northern Salt Lake, and facilitates drainage as 
well as navigation, for it receives the drainage of the country 
near Dum-Dum, and carries it away by means of a large sluice. 

This system of navigable channels was devised and has 
steadily been developed for boat traffic, and there are not tho 
■ same facilities for steamers. The whole of the steamer traffic 
from tho castor n district has still to find its way to Oaloutta by 
a long circuitous route through the Sundarbntis and round by 
sugar Island. Proposals for making a steamer canal between 
Oaloutta and Eastern Bengal have been brought forward from 
time to time, and about 36 years ago the Bengal Government 
was prepared to construct such a canal ; but tho steamer oom- 
panios were not in favour of the scheme. At that time, tho 
water-borne traffic to Oaloutta was seven times as great as that 
carried by tho Eastern Bengal State Railway, and tho inland 
steamer companies could dictate their own terms for the carriage 
of goods. They preferred the route through the Sundarbans, 
because, though long, it was free from tolls, to a direct canal, for 
the use of which considerable tolls would be charged. With the 
development of railways in Bengal and Assam, the agents of the 
steamer companies have come to realize that the oirouitous 
route through the Sundarbans is a groat disadvantage, and the 
question of providing a short direct route has been revived. In 
this oonneotion a proposal has been made for the canalization of 
Tolly’s Nullah, tho effect of which would be to shorten the 
existing r aite by 186 miles, and bring the river steamers run- 
ning to and from Eastern Bengal and Assam into closer touch 
with the trade centres of Oaloutta. The present position is that 
there is, for about three months in the year, fairly efficient water 
communication with the eastern districts as far as Samukpota, 
at the junction of Tolly’s Nullah with the Bidyadhari river, but 
beyond that place steamers are blocked from access to Calcutta, 
They cannot pass through the Dhapa look into the Oaloutta 
canals, and they are debarred from entry into Tolly’s Nullah, 
as it is only a creek wbioh runs almost dry at low tide. They 
are consequently shut off from direct oouneotion with the two 
great markets of Oaloutta, viz., Chitpur on the north and 
Kidderpore on the south. In order to obtain aooess to the 
Hooghly river, and so to them, they have to follow, instead of 
tho route md. Samukpota, a oirouitous course through the 
Sundarbans and Channel. Greek, wbioh adds about 200 miles to 
the length of every voyage. , , 
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In order to romedy this state of afEairs, Mr. 0. 0. Loos of 
tho Public Works Department proposed in 1902 that Tolly’s 
Nullah should he oanaliaed so as to provide a ohannol, from tho 
Bidyadhari river to tho Hooghly, capable of being used by tho 
largo inland steamora and flats employed in tho trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal. In 1904 the proposal was placed before tho 
Dovofnraont of India, tho total cost (inoluding dredging plant) 
being ostimatod at Rs. 1,19,79,820. That Government, while 
agrooing that tho improvomont of Tolly’s Nullah was doshablo in 
order to provide diroot acooss to Oaloutta, held that tho provision 
of funds for so costly an undertaking prevented its aoceptanoo. 

Tho disousaion was subsequently reopened in 1900, and sinoo 
that time various proposals and revised estimates have been made. 

A larger and more oomprohensive soheme was put forward by Grand 
Mr. 0. 0. Lees in 1913, the total estimated cost of which 
lls. 2,10,10,000. This oontemplates the construction of a Grand projoot. 
Trunk Canal with the following alignment. 

Starting from Badartala on the Hooghly, just beyond port 
limits, it takes a southerly course for the first two miles and, 
after crossing tho Budgo-Budgo Railway, continues in a south- 
easterly direction to PutiAri. Taking an easy curve to the east, 
it then crosses Tolly’s Nullah at Bansdhani ferry and, continuing 
in an easterly dirootion, enters and loaves the Bidyadhari river 
rather moro than a milo ahovo Saninkpota and terminates on tho 
right hank of tho Kulti rivor about a mile holow tho ontrauoo to 
tho Bhaiigar oanal, at tlio plaoo whore the river bifurcates. The 
southern branch, which formed tho old channel of the Kulti 
river, is now praotioally closed, but the other branoh, which runs 
in an easterly dirootion and now forms part of the “Outer Boat 
Route,” is in good order, has ample depth at low water and will 
require comparatively littlo to be done in easing sharp bends and 
widening narrow reaches to convert it into a good navigable 
channel for steamer traffic. Prom the Kulti end of the canal, 
the “ Outer Boat Route ” will bo followed. The improvements 
in that route required to enable it to satisfy the requirements of 
steamer, as well as boat, traffic present no difficulties that oauuot 
bo surmountod by tho employment of suitable dredging plant, 

The most costly part of the project will be the new oanal to 
oonneot the Hooghly river with the Kulti river and the improve- 
ment of the existing ohannol of Tolly’s Nullah from its junction 
with the new canal to its ontranoo at Hastings. 

As explained in Chapter I the Bidyadhari rivor has silted 
up seriously, and it is proposed to canalize both that river and 
the Piali river. On this point Mr. Loos writes Regarded 

M 
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from the navigatioix point of view, the oanaliaation of the Bidya- 
dhari and Piali rivers will be very, advantageous. In the 
old days, when the lower reaches of the Bidyadhari presented 
less dangers to navigation than they do at present and when 
Tolly’s Nullah provided a good and easy approaoh to Caloutta, 
there was a largo country-boat traflSo along this route, The fire- 
wood traffic, especially, was considerable, and it has been killed 
partly by the dangerous navigation of the Bidyadhari and partly 
by the closure of Tolly's Nullah. When, howevor, these large 
country-boats are able to get into the I’iali river from the Matla 
and are provided with a safe and good canalized route to Oaloutta 
vid the old channel of Tolly’s Nullah and the connecting channel, 
there will be an immediate resusoitation of the firewood traffic 
and a great development of general boat traffic. The enlarge- 
ment of the upper reaches of the Bidyadhari will, moreover, 
restore direot oommunioation between the Sundarbans and the 
Ohitpur canal.” 

Prom the Kulti terminus of the Grand Trunk Canal the 
new steamer route will follow the lino of navigation known as the 
“ Outer Boat Eoute.” The channels for the most part are in 
good order and quite suitable for inland steamer traffic, but 
improvements are required along portions of the route. As far 
as the junction of the Ohunkuri Khal with the Passur river, the 
main route will be common to all the traffio eastwards from 
Kulti. The channels on the main route, which require to be 
enlarged or improved to render them suitable for steamer as well 
as boat traffio, are all within the first 100 miles between Kulti 
and the Passur junction. Following the route eastwards from 
Kulti, the first channel requiring improvement is the Kulti river 
itself. It is in a very healthy condition and the depth is ample, 
but in places the channel is too narrow and there are several 
very abrupt bends. The estimate provides for increasing the 
width of the channel to 250 feet at a depth of 10 feet below 
low-tide level and easing the sharp bends. The length to be 
improved is about 8 miles. 

The Imner There are three alternative routes to Barisal known as the 

Route 1*1®'®'^ Boat Route, the Outer Boat Route, and the Steamer 
Eoute, The Inner Boat Route, which is used by small country 
boats and launches, passes from Ohitpur by the Oironlar Canal 
and tbe Lake Channel, or from Kidderpore by Tolly’s Nullah, 
to Bamanghata, where it enters the Bhangar Canal. Thenog 
it proceeds by oonneoted waterways to BLasanabad oo the lohamati 
or Jamuna river and down that river to Basantpur in the 
Khulna district. 
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The Inner Boat EOute is usually followed, by preference, by The Outer 
small country boats. It is too narrow, however, for the great 
Sundarbans wood boats, some of which carry 1,000 maunds 
or more, and for other large country boats, and these are 
compelled to follow the Outer Boat Route. This is also 
used by small cargo steamers, for nothing larger than a 
steam launch can traverse the Inner Route. The Outer Route 
starts from Samukpota, 20 miles south-east of Calcutta, whioh 
is reached from thait city either by the Oiroular Oanal or by 
Tolly’s Nullah Thence it proceeds south-east down the Bidya- 
dhari river to Canning, from whioh place it crosses by several 
channels to the Ealindi river, and follows that river up to Basant- 
pur, a distance of 54 miles from Samukpota. 

The Steamer Route is used by the large steamers and flats The 
of the India General and Rivers Steam Navigation Companies. 

It proceeds from Calcutta down the Ilooghly to Mud Point, 
where it passes half-way down the Baratala river, or Channel 
Creek, between Sagar Island and the mainland. Thence it passes 
by a cross channel into the Sabtarmukhi and across it into 
the Jamira. Other cross channels take it across the M&tla, 

Guasuba, Hariabhanga and Ealindi, successively, into the Khulna 
district, from whioh it works its way eastward to Barisal. 

The following canals are under the charge of the .Executive CAXAns. 
Engineer, Oiroular and Eastern Canals Division, The term 
‘ canals ’ is applied to natural channels as well as to artificial 
canals; as a matter of fact the only channels actually canalized by 
having looks at each end are the Oiroular Oanal (including the 
Baliaghata Oanal) and the Bh&ngar Oanal : — 


Name. 

Length in 
miles. 

Circular Oanal (including Baliaghata Khal) 


New Out Oanal 

4 

Lake Channel (from DhSpa to Bamanghata) 


Eastern Canals (from Bamangh&ta to Basantpur) 

42 

Outer Boat Route 

4 

Ditto (from Samukpota vi& Matla 


river to Basantpur) ... 

64 

Tolly’s Nullah 

17 

Eaorapukur Ehal 

20 

Sundarbans Steamer Route ... ... 

172 


The following is a brief description of some of the more im- 
portant canals : — 

Toily’s Nullah, 17 miles in length, extends from Kidderpore 
to Tardaha, and so connects the Hoogbly with the BidySdhari Nullah. 

M 2 
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river. It was originally a silted up channel of the Gauges, and 
was excavated in 1776 by Major W. Tolly as a private vouturo, 
under a temporary grant of laud and of the right to levy oanal 
tolls. The nullah was opened to navigation in 1777 j in 1790 
we find an advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette (of 18th March) 
olforing for sale the remaining term of the lease granted by 
Mary Anna Maria Tolly to John Wilkinson, from which it 
appears that the tolls wore leased for 10 years at a time. The canal 
was taken over by Government in 1804 ; an oflioial annouuoo- 
ment in the Gazette staftos that the tolls on boats and goods 
passing through the Tolly’s Nullah, formerly levied for the 
bonolit of the late Mrs. Tolly, aro honooforth to bo oollootod 
for Government under the superintendence of the Oolleotor of 
tho 24-Parganas, When first excavated, tho canal was of insigni- 
ficant dimensions, but it has sinoe boon widened, and is now a 
much frequented route. It is, however, very liable to silting, 
especially near Tollygunge, where the tides meet, and has to bo 
constantly cleared in order to keep it navigable. Even in the 
height of tho rains a steam launch oan pass Tollygunge only 
when the tide is half full or higher. 

Tho Kiorapukur Canal or Khal, 20 miles long, branohos 
Tolly’s Nullah, a fow miles south of Calcutta, and 
’ runs southward to Magra Uat. 

The Circular Oanal extends from Olutpur look to tho look at 
n'viitt?''''’ ^ distance of 6^ miles, and forms tho north-oaslorn 

ghsta ond boundai’y of Calcutta, which it separates from Maiuktala. 
c^au'^^ Tho section which forms the southern boundary of tho latter 
municipality is also known as the Baliaghata Canal. A branch 
canal from Ultadanga (on tho Circular Canal) to Dhapa is known 
as the Now Out Canal. Maniktala is entirely surrounded by 
those three canals, viz., tho Circular Canal on tho west, tho Now 
Cut Canal on tho north and oast and tho Baliaghata Canal 
on the south. 

The Lake Channel is a tidal river, 6| miles long, from Dhapa 
OLamiHi. to Bamanghata, which has silted up considerably and can only bo 
maintained for the passage of boats by periodioal silt olearanoo. 

The Bhangar Canal or Khal, 16 miles long, extends from 
Bamanghata on tho Bidyadhari river to Kulti look on tho 
ehannel called the Kulti Gang, Its oonstruotion was oom- 
menoed in 1896 and completed in 1897. 

Tho Kriatopur Canal, 10 miles long, oonnoots tho New Out 
Oanal with tho Bhangar Khal, and saves boats from the eastern 
districts from having to pass through tho Dhapa and Baman- 
ghata looks. 
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Besides the above there are throe small channels kept up by 
the District Board. They are navigable only by dongas or giu,„noij_ 
dug-outs, and by them only for about eight months in the year, 
being almost dry from J anuary to May. They are — ( l)^ Serakol 
to Jabaral, along- tho Diamond Harbour Hoad, Ilf miles long 
Thoro aro five bridges over the khal and a sluice at Jabaral^ to 
allow of tho ingress and ogress of tho tide, (2) Sapgaohi to 
Ohanbaga (near DhSpa), 3 miles long. This khdl was oxoavatod _ 
in 1882 at tho cost of tho Q-ovornment Kh&s Mahal Dopartraont, 
and also serves as a drainage ohannol for tho benefit of the 
Khas Mahal lands at Dhapa. (3) MagrA Hat to J" aynagar, 6-^ 
miles long. 

There are 53 ferries under the control of the District Board, Foi'rina. 
tho most important being the Uttarbhag ferry across the Piali 
river, tho najipur ferry aoross tho oroek at Diamond Harbour, 
and tho Budge-Budge and OharainS,dari ferries aoross the 
Hooghly, Tho boats which serve those ferries aro mostly largo 
strongly built country boats of 60 to 100 maunds burthen, 
which can carry 25 to 60 passengers. Other ferries on tho 
Hooghly river belong either to the Gtovernment, the Port 
Oommissionors, or tho riparian municipalities. 

In addition to the Sundarhana steamer services, passenger 
stoamors ply on tho Hooghly from Oaloutta to Naihati, from 
Oaloutta to Kakdwip on the main land opposite Shgar Island, % 
and from Diamond Harbour to Tengra, Stoamors also ply on 
tho loliSmati and Jamuna rivers from Taki to Gobatdanga 
(43 miles). 

Tho greater part of tho inland trafBo is carried by country Boats, 
boats, tho largest of whioh can carry as much as 160 tons. They 
aro generally very broad in the beam and of light draught, and 
have a largo square sail. Against the wind they aro rowed, or 
poled if tho water is shallow, but, as a rule, they travel with 
tho tides, going up one river with the flood and down another 
with the ebb, and anchoring when tho tide is against thorn. Tho 
local boat is oallod a pdnsi ; it is a broad-bottomed boat, with a 
thatched cabin and a deck made of bamboos or planking. 

The dingi is generally used on tho larger rivers for passenger 
traffic. This is 26 to 30 foet long and has a breadth of about 
4 foot. It has a bamboo mast, and an arched roof of matting 
in the middle affords protection against tho weather. Its average 
burthen is 12 to 16 maunds, and it is managed by two men, 
one in tho bows and the other (who steers it) in the stern. 

Traffic on tho smaller streams, and across the swamps is carried by 
light dug-outs, whioh are poled in shallow water and paddled in 
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the deeper channels. One kind, called the donga or sSlfi, is made 
of the hollowed-oufc trunk of a large tree or sdi tree (whence the 
name), and is some 20, feet or more long, 2 ifeet broad at the 
gunwale and about 2| feet broad at the bottom, which is flat : 
sometimes a small matting roof is rigged up in the centre. It is 
propelled by two men, one at either end, and a European has 
to travel in it sitting down ; it would probably upset if he tried 
to stand up. The ielo dongd. is a much smaller dug-out, made 
of the trunk of a palm tree. One man paddles or poles it, and 
it can carry only one passenger seated preoariously at the other 
end— a true “siege perilous," for some are barely 9 or 10 feet 
long by one foot in breadth and depth. 

Bahwais ipjig district is served by the Eastern Bengal State Eailway, 
BengnT ^^8 terminus at Sealdah, just within the boundaries of 

state Calcutta. The workshops and headquarters of the locomotive 
Railway, department are situated at Kanohrapara on the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas. The line originally belonged to a private 
company, and was taken over by Q-oyernment in 1884 ; it was 
transferred from Provincial to Imperial control in 1892. The 
line in this and other districts south of the Ganges is on the 
standard gauge of 6 feet 6 inches, and includes the following 
sections:— 

(1) Eastern Section from Sealdah to the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas, the last station within district limits being 
Kanohrapara, 28 miles from Sealdah. 

(2) Southern Seotion, with three branohes running to Diamond 
Harbour, Budge-Budge and Canning, viz, (a) main line from 
Baliaghata to Diamond Harbour, 37 miles; ib) Budge-Budge 
branch from Ballygunge Junction to Budge-Budge, 1 3 miles; 
(c) Canning branch from Sonarpur Junction to Canning, 18 miles^ 

(3) Central Seotion from Dum-Dum Junction to Gobardanga, 
31 miles, with a branch from Dum-Dum to Patipukur, 4 
miles, and another branch from Barasat Junction to Baliaghata 
Bridge, 9 miles. 

The Mastern Seotion serves the north-west of the district 
lying within thanas Dum-Dum, Barnagore, Barraokpore, Nawah- 
ganj, Khardah and Naihati. Work was started in 1869, and 
the line was opened as far as Bianighat in the Nadia district 
(46 miles) in 1862. It was doubled as far as Naihati in 1886, 
up to Eanaghat in 1892, and to Poradaha in the Nadia district 
in 1897. It is proposed to quadruple the line as far as Naihati, 
and work is . in progress. Recently, in order to - provide direct 
aooess to the Kidderpore Docks, and to relieve the main line of a 
large number of goods trains, the line from Dum-Dum Junction 
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to Kankurgaohi (a mile north, of Sealdah) 3 miles long, has been 
quadrupled, and a new chord line from Kankurgaohi to Q-obra 
on the Southern Section, 2 miles long, was opened in 1907. 

There are two branch lines to Ohitpur and Naihati in connec- 
tion with this section. The Ohitpur branch, which carries goods 
traflSo only, leaves the main line near Belgaohia and joins the 
Port Oommissioners’ Railway at Ohitpur. Its length is two 
miles, one half , being on a heavy embankment ; it is carried over 
the Dnm-Dum road on a girder bridge. This branch was opened 
in 1873. Prom Naihati a short branch line runs across the 
Jubilee Bridge on the Hooghly to Hoogbly, on the main line of 
the East Indian Railway, a distance of 4 miles, This branch 
belongs to the East Indian Railway and was opened in 1887. 

Southern Seotion , — The line running to Canning through 
Ballygunge, Q-aria, Sonarpur and Champahati was originally 
known as the Oaloutta aud South-Eastern Railway, and was 
costruoted by a private company, under a Government guarantee, 
for the purpose of receiving the trafflo expected to aoorue from 
the opening of Port Canning as an auxiliary harbour to Oaloutta. 
The line was opened up to Ohampab&ti in 1862, and was 
completed and opened throughout in 1868 ; but the failure of 
Port Canning involved the railway in its ruin, and in 1868 the 
line was taken over by Government. Tliis bran oh serves thanas 
Ballygunge, Tollygange, Son§.rpur, Baruipur and Port Canning, 
It is single, except from Sealdah to Ballygunge, this part being 
doubled in 1888, Sufficient land, however, was taken up for a 
double line, and portions of an embankment for a double line 
have been oonatruoted. The masonry for the bridges has also 
been built for a double line, but the girders have been laid only 
for a single line, except on the bridges across Tolly's Nullah at 
Garia and the Piali river, which are adapted for a double line. 
The terminus of the line was originally ■ at Baliaghata ; since 
1885, when it was joined on to the main line, it has been at 
Sealdah. A double line from Ballygunge to Baruipur has 
recently been sanctioned aud is under construction. 

The Diamond Harbour lino leaves the Port Canning line at 
Sonarpur and runs in a south-westerly direction to Diamond 
Harbour. It serves thanas Sonarpur, Baruipur, Magra Hat, 
and portions of Jaynagar and Diamond Harbour. The construc- 
tion of this line was oommenoed in 1880, and it was opened as far 
as Magra Hat in 1882, and completed up to Diamond Harbour 
in 1888. Except for the Usti Khal bridge, which has a single 
span of 100 feet, there are no engineering works of importance 
on the line. , A small branch, opened in 1883, runs, from 
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Diamond Harbour southwards for half a milo to Hara, on the 
Hooghly. 

The Budgo-Budge lino sorvea the Budgo-Budge thana and a 
portion of Tollygunge. It was sauotioned in 1SS6 as a line from 
liallygunge to tlio Kiddorporo Docks, which was to be constructed 
by the Port Commissioners; a tramway from Tolly’s Nullah 
to Santoshpur, which belonged to the Port Oommissionors, was 
taken over and incorporated in tlio lino. Sauotion to an extension 
to Budgo-Budge was given in IBS'?, and the whole lino ns far 
as Budgo-Budge was opono^ in 1890. The lino is dotiblo as 
far as Bracebridge Junotion, and single from there to Budgo- 
Budge. Tho only engineering work of importance is tho bridge 
over Tolly’s Nullah, tho main span of which is 116 feet 10 inohos. 
A small branch, miles long, runs from Braoebridgo Junotion 
to Braoebridgo Hall, on the Hooghly, and is used for carrying 
coal to tho British India Company’s sloamers which coal there. 

Tho Central Section follows a north-oastorly course througli 
BarHsot and Habra, and serves thanas Dum-Dum, Baraset and 
Habra, Tho lino in this district forms part of a lino running 
from Scald ah to Jihulna, with branches from Bangaon to BSnaghat 
(in Nadia) and from Dum-Dum to Pattipukur in tho 
24-Parganas. It was originally tho property of the Bengal 
Central Eailway Company, and was purchased and amalgamated 
with the Eastern Bengal State Railway in 1906, when the term 
of the contract with tho Company expired, Oonstruotion was 
begun by the Company in 1881, and the line, which is single 
throughout, was opened up to Gobardanga in 1883. 

Port Com- Tho Port Commissioners’ Eailway oonnoots tho Eastern 
UnUwny'*' State Railway with tho docks, and runs from Oossipur 

(near tho Government Shell Foundry) to the Kiddorporo Dooks, 
It carries goods trafSo only and serves tho godowns, warehouses 
and mills along the Hooghly, tho jetties and the docks. It was 
opened lor traffic in sections, viz., from Baghbazar to Mirbohur 
Ghat in 1875, from Baghbazar to Oossipur and from Mirbohur 
Ghat to the jetties in 1878, from the jetties to Ohandpal Ghat in 
1880, arid from Ohandpal Ghat to the Kiddorporo Dooks in 1891. 
Tho only engineoring works of importance are the bridges over 
the Circular Canal at Ohitpur and over Tolly’s Nullah at 
Hastings. The platforms carrying the rails on those bridges 
can he raised and lowered so as to allow boats to pass at certain 
states of the tides. 

There is a light railway known as the Barasot-Baeirhat 
Railways. Light Eailway, which belongs to a limited liability company, and 
runs from Pattipukur to Ohingrihata (Hasauabad), a distance of 
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43 miles. It is on the 2 feet 6 iaoh gaugo and is laid along the 
Distriot Board road. It was oonstruoted, and is managed for the 
company, by Messrs. Martin and Company, under an agrooment 
with tho District Board by which the latter guarantees interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, up to a maximum of Es. 38,000 per 
annum. The length from ;Bar(l8ot to Basirhat (26 miles) was 
opened to traffic in 1906, an extension to Taki and Hasanabad 
(8 miles) in 1909, and tho lino from Balinghata Bridge to 
Pattipukur (on the Dum-Dum road 2 milos north-east of Calcutta), 
which is 16 milos long, in 1910. 

Tho suburbs of Calcutta are served by tho Calcutta Bleotrio Tiamways, 
Tramway, which has been brought out to Alipur, Behala, 
BelgSohia and Tollygungo. 

Aoording to the returns for 1911-12, the roads of tho distriot Rcabs. 
have a length of 1,090 miles, viz., (1) Provinoia roads, metalled, 
bridged and drained throughout, 89 miles ; (2) Distriot Board 
roads, metalled, bridged and drained throughout, 179 miles ; 

(3) District Board roads, unmotalled but bridged and drained 
throughout, 292 miles; (4) Distriot Board roads, unmetallod 
and only partially bridged and drained, 43 miles ; (6) Distriot 
Board roads, hanked and surfaced with murram (gravel) or 
similar material but not drained, 46 milos ; and (6) village roads, 

1,042 miles. Over ono-half of the roads aro village roads, whioh 
are rough tracks passable only in fair weather. Only tire two 
first olassoa, with an aggregate length of 264 miles, oan be 
regarded as passable for wheeled traffic throughout the year. 

The principal roads are as follows: — Tho Grand Trunk 
Road runs north from Calcutta along the river bank to Palta (14 
miles), where tho Hooghly is crossed by a ferry, and the road passes 
to the west bank of the river. The Ghoshpara, or Plassey, road 
continues north along the east bank to the boundary of the 
distriot. Tho Jossore road passes through Dum-Dum and BarEset 
and maintains a north-easterly direction to the distriot boundary. 

The chief roads south of Calcutta are tho Diamond Harbour 
Road, the Orissa Trunk Road, whioh crosses the- Hooghly by a 
ferry at Aohipur, and the Yishnupur road, whioh runs due south, 
through Baruipur, for 29 miles. The chief oast and west cross- 
roads are the Taki road from Baraset to Basirhat, and thence 
to Taki and Hasanabad (along which the light railway has been 
laid), and the continuation of this road westwards to Barraokpore, 

The Provincial roads whioh are maintained by tho Public 
Works Department are shown bolow : — 

Namo. From To M. P. 

1, Q rand Trunk Bead ... From Tala to Palta Ghat ... 14 l 

2. Calcutta- Jessoro Eoad ... From Calcutta to Ohongda ... 28 6 
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UaniB. 

3, Ocssipur-Dum-Dum Eoad 

4. Diamond Harbour Eoad 

6. Orissa Trunk Eoad (or 
Biidge-BudKO Eoad) 

6. Barrackporo Park Eoad 


7. Akrn 


From To F. 

From Cossipur Ghat to Dam» 
Dum ... ... 2 

From Durgapur to Diamond 

Harbour ... ... s6 

From 8rd milestone of Diamond 
Harbour Eoad to Aohipur 
on river Hooghly ... 18 

From J4th mile of Grand Trunk 
Eoad at Titagarh to south 
west gate of Government 
Park at Bnrraekporo ... 0 

Motiabruz Eoad ... ... 4 


K. 


(J 

3 

1 


6 

0 


TL.6 Grand Trunk, Jessore and Orissa Trunk Eoads are long 
roads extending through other districts, and only the lengths 
lying within the 24-Parganaa are shown. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LANP EBVBNUE ADMINI8TBATIO.N. 

The total demand of land revenue, according to tho returns Obmaud 
for 1911-12, is Bs 18,01,926, or approximately 18 bbtb nub 

Tho gross rental of the district, as ascertained from the road and 
public works cess valuation, is 72^ lakhs, or four times the 
demand of land revenue. As the normal area under cultivation . 
is 1,075,800 acres, the inoidenoe of the gross valuation per acre 
amounts to Rs. 6-12, of which the share claimed by the State 
only represents one-fourth. 

The demand is distributed among the different classes esvatbs. 
of estates as follows. There are 1,697 permanently-settled 
estates with a demand of Es. 12,60,887, and 303 temporarily- 
settled estates with a demand of Rs. 1,66,980, while 33 estates, 
paying Rs. 3,86,068, are held directly by Q-overnment. Many 
of tho landlords of the Baraset and Basirhat subdivisions ordi- 
narily reside at Oalontta, and rarely come into jiersonal contact 
with their tenants, their estates being left to the management of 
naihs, or local agents. 

There are 3,114 revenue-paying estates, 287 revenue-free 
estates, 12,869 rent-free lands and 191 h&ts and fairs assessed to 
road and public works cesses, the aggregate current demand 
being Es. 3,43,167. The recorded shareholders of these 16,461 
estates are 26,652 in number There are also 68,331 tenures 
assessed to cesses with 87,931 shareholders. The gross rental 
of the district has increased by 28| lakhs since road oess was 
first assessed under Aot X of 1871. 
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In January 1913, sovon estates, os shown in the margin, were 

under the manage- 
ment of the Court of 
Wards. Only a 
portion of the Tagore 
estate lies in the 24- 
Parganas, and 74,091 
acres aro inoludod in 
Eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts. 

The district contains 
a largo area managed 
diroot by Government, 
from which indeed 
more than a sixth of 
the land revenue is • 
derived. The whole of the Sundarbans is so dealt with, and in 
the northern portion of the district there are several Hovornmont 
estates with an interesting history. Among these may be men- 
tioned the r.arnagoro estate, which was acquired by treaty from 
the Dutch in 1796, and the Sfthiban Bfigioha, which is an estate 
formed (in 1790) of garden houses oooupied by Europeans. 
Another Government estate of an unusual character is tho 
Orphanganj market, which is a much frequented market situated 
at Kidderpore. 

The most important of the Government estates is Panohanna- 
gram, which is situated in the suburbs of Calcutta. It is so 
named from the flfty-flve villages which tho estate originally 
oomprised ; these, according to Holwell, were, in 1767, “taken 
from the Twenty-four Parganas adjoining to Calcutta in order to 
extend its hounds.” The estate has an area of 26 square miles, 
and the lands oomprised in it lie round Calcutta on the south and 
north-east beginning at the Government telegraph yard on 
Tolly’s Nullah to the south, running up to Dum-Dum on the east 
and bounded on the north by tho Barnagore estate. The land 
revonue demand is Es, 1,07,000, derived from nearly 16,000 
holdings, A portion of tho estate pays a fixed rate of Es. 8 per 
higha, i.fl., about Es. 9 an acre, and in the remainder, rates 
fluctuate according to tho position and advantages of tho land. 

The first oomprohensive set of rules for the grant of leases of 
land in the Sundarbans was issued in 1853. Leases were to be 
sold to the highest bidder when there was more than one appli- 
oant ; and it was stipulated that one-fourth of the area should he 
permanently exempted from assessment, so as to allow for sites 


Namo nf osfcato or iiumbor 
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Rb. 

Janbnzar 

40,000 

7,080 

1,45,603 

Hawaii ... ... 

40,807 
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88,000 

68,284 
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for liouBos, water channels, embankments, oto. Tho remaining Euios o( 
three-fourths was to bo free from assessment for twenty years, 
and to bo assessed thereafter at progrossivo rates, which wore 
decidedly light, for only half an anna a bigha was charged at 
first and tho maximum rate (from tho 51st to tho 99th year) was 
only two annas a year. After the 99th year, tho grant was to bo 
liable to survey and roassossmcnt at suoh rate ns Q-ovornment 
might think fit, tho grantee, his heirs and assigns having such 
rights as to taking sottlomont as are generally applicable to 
temporarily settled ostatos: Tho rules further provided that one- 
eighth of tho grant should bo oloarod and rendered fit for oultiva- 
tion by tho end of tho fifth year, one-fourth by tho end of the 
tenth year, one-half by tho end of tho twentieth year, and 
three-fourths by the end of the thirtieth year. Failure to carry 
out this clearance entailed forfeiture of tho grant. Tho number 
of leases granted under these rules in the 24-Parganas and 
Khulna Sundarbans was 131 ; the rent payable is Ks. 1,33,447, 
which will eventually rise to Rs. 1,35,802. 

In 1861 a new policy was introduced by Lord Canning, viz., Pao-siinplo 
that of disposing of waste lands in foo-simpio, or, in other words, 
soiling them rovenuo-froo. Three main principles wore laid down 
in Lord Canning’s minute on tho subject. (1) That “ in any case 
of application for suoh lands they shall bo granted in perpetuity 
as a horitable and transferable property, subject to no onhanoe- 
mont of land rovonuo assessment.” (2) That “all prospective 
land revenue will bo redeemable at the grantee’s option by a pay- 
ment in full when tho grant is made ; or, at tho grautoo’s option, 
a sum may be paid as oarnost, at the rate of 10 per cent., leaving 
the unpaid portion of the price of tho grant, which will then bo 
under hypothecation, until the price is paid in full.” (3) That 
“there shall bo no condition obliging tho grantee to cultivate or 
clear any spooifio portion within any specific time.” Tho 
minimum prioo of the fee-simple was fixed at Rs. 2-8 an acre, so 
that by paying 10 per cent, of this, or four annas an aoro, a title 
was obtained. Subsequontly the Secretary of State issued a 
despatch, whioh laid down that grants should be surveyed before 
sale, and that all sales should be by auction to tho highest bidders 
above a fixed upset price. The fee-simple rules superseded those 
of 1853 and remained in force until 1879, when they were .with- 
drawn and a fresh set of rules was issued. 

Tho rules of 1879 provided for two kinds of grants, viz., Rules of 
(0 blocks of land not exceeding 200 acres, leased to small 1870, 
settlers, and (2) blocks of 200 acres or more, leased to large 
capitalists who wore prepared to spend time and money in 
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developing- them. These grants are known as “|lota,” their holders 
being called lotddrs. Between 1879 and 1904, when the rules 
were suspended, grants or leases were made of 1,223 square miles, 
out of an available area of 2,301 square miles. 

The small settlers wore guaranteed a lease for 30 years if the 
lands were brought under oultivation within two years. They 
were allowed a rent-free term of two years, after whioh pro- 
groEsivo rates of rent were fixed on the cultivated area, with 
reference to the rates paid in the neighbourhood, by raiyats to 
landlords, for similar lands. If available, an area of unclaimed 
land equal to the cultivated area was included in the lease, in 
addition to which the lessee could bring under oultivation any 
quantity of land adjoining his holding whioh ^mbona fide unculti- 
vated. The holding was liable to measurement every five years, 
and all cultivated land in excess of the area originally assessed 
could be assessed at the same rate. After 30 years renewed leases 
could be given for 30 years periods, the rates of assessment being 
adjusted at each renewal with reference to the rates prevailing in 
the neighbourhood. No charge was made for wood and timber 
on the grant, nor for any out or bui-nt in making clearunces or 
used on the land, but a duty was to bo levied on any exported 
for sale, 

Under the lules for large capitalists the maximum area of 
grants was reatrierted to 5,000 bighaa, the minimum being 200 
highas. The term of the original lease was fixed at 40 years, and 
after its expiry resettlements were to be made for periods of 30 
years, maximum rates being laid down for each resettlement. 
One-fourth of the area was exempted from asse.ssment in per- 
petuity, and the remainder was held free of assessment for ten 
years. It was stipulated that one-eighth of the entire area must 
ho rendered fit for oultivation by the end of the fifth year, and 
this condition was enforced either by forfeiture of the lease or 
by the issue of a fresh lease omitting the remainder of the rent- 
free period and requiring payment of rent at enhanoed rates. 
The rules also provided for gradually increasing rates of rent 
after the expiration of the rent-free period and for varying rates 
within different tracts according to the rent-payiug capabilities 
of the land. The limits within whioh lands might be leased 
were to bp fixed in consultation with the Forest Department, and 
rights of way and water and other easements were reserved. The 
right of using all navigable streams, and the ,u^' of a tow-path 
not less than 26 feet wide on each side of every snob stream, 
were also reserved to the publio. No charge was made for timber 
on the land at the time it was leased, nor for any out or burnt to 
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effect olearanoes or used on the land, but a duty was levied on 
any exported for sale. Loases were sold at an . upset price of 
Re. 1 an acre when there was only one applicant, and to the 
highest bidder when there was more than one. Altogether, 188 
leases liave been granted under the “ large capitalist rules ” the 
rent payable being. Bs. 70,829, which will rise eventually to 
Rs. 2,35,111. 

Experience showed that this system was liable to abuse, and 
that the actual cultivators were oppressed and rack-rented. 
Land-jobbers and speculators obtained leases for the purpose of 
re-selling them at a profit. In order to recoup their outlay on 
reclamation, the original lessees often sublet to smaller lessees in 
return for cash payments, and the same process was carried down 
lower in the chain, with the result that the land was actually 
reclaimed and cultivated by peasant cultivators paying rack 
rents. Some of the lessees were in the habit of inducing tenants 
to take up land for reclamation on easy terms under invalid 
documents, and of ousting, or attempting to oust them, in favour 
of a new set of tenants as soon as the land had been brought 
under cultivation. Others neglected to repair the embankments 
which they were bound to maintain under the leases granted to 
them, and which alone protect the lands of their tenants from 
tho ingress of salt water. Others again enhanced the rents by 
consolidating dbwdbs with them and refused to give palbai, or 
rent receipts, except under illegal and oppressive conditions. 

In these ciroumstanoes, it was decided in 1904 to abandon the 
system of grants to large capitalists and to introduce rait/aLwSr i 
settlements as an experimental measure, small areas (maximum 
76 ligJm and minimum, 10 being let out to actual culti- 
vators, whom Government assisted by means of advances, by 
constructing tanks and embankments, and by clearing jungle. 
The experiment proved a success in Bakargunge, where the culti- 
vators as a rule clear the jungle themselves, hut was a failure 
in the 24-P‘irg8nas, where the areas available for settlement 
present greater difiSoulties in the way of reclamation. Direct 
reclamation and raiyatwari settlement were tried on a large 
scale in Frasergauj, but the reclamation proved unexpectedly 
expensive, and cultivators could not be induced to settle on the 
island on remunerative terms. In other resumed estates the 
results of direct reolamatiou aud raiyatwari settlemeut were 
equally discouraging, and in 1910 it was decided that the 
experiment must be abandoned and the old system of leases to 
large capitalists reverted to A new set of rules for settlemeut 
with large capitalists is under consideration, the object in view 
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being to avoid, as far as possible, a recurrence of the abuses 
which grew up under the old capitalists rules, 
l^nd A separate sot of rules was issued in 1897 for the grant of 
waste lands in Sagar Island, The waste lands to which those 
rules apply include all the ungranted and unoccupied land not 
contained within the boundaries of six grants, viz-, Mud Point, 
Forinlosh, Bamankhali, Trowor Land, Shikarpur and Dhobelat 
or Ganga-Sagar,( which wore assigned rent-free in perpetuity 
on condition that tbo grantees constructed protective works. 
The Sagar Island rules generally followed tho rules for largo 
capitalists in tho Sundarbans, except that a rent-free period 
of 15 years was allowed, and that failure to clear one-eighth 
of tho entire grant by the end of the fifth year rendered the 
lessee liable, at the discretion of Q-ovornment, to forfeiture of 
tho lease or to a penalty of 4 annas per aero on the whole area 
for each year in which the area rendered fit for cultivation 
fell short of the area required to be cleared. The assessment 
was fixed at the rate of 2 annas per bigha from the 16th to the 
20th year, and at the rate of 4 annas per bigha from the 2l6t to 
the 40th year. After the expiration of 40 years, re-settlements 
were to be made for periods of 20 years. Tho maximum area 
of a grant was fixed at 10,000 highas. Leases were sold at an 
upset price of 8 annas an aero when there was one applicant, and 
to the highest bidder when there wore more than one, the lessees 
being bound to oonstruot protootive works and to keep them in 
repair. Six leases have been granted covering an area of 20,362 
aoios ; tho rent payable is Us. 966, which will eventually rise 
to Es. 11,391. 

Those rulos were suspended in 1904, when it was decided to 
introduce a system of raiyatwAri settlement. Tho raiyatwnH 
settlement rules have now again been susponJed, and a modified 
set of rules for largo oapitallsts is under consideration. 

Lahb The proprietors of estates have freely exercised the power of 

TBsvuBB, and have created a largo number of tenures such as 

patnis, yar&s and gdnihu. In creating these 1 enures, and even 
in giving a lease for a term of years, it has boon and is a common 
practice for the tonuro-holder to -pay a bonus or premium. The 
system, while meeting the aamindar’s present necessity, means a 
loss to his posterity, because it is clear that if the bonua were not 
exacted, a higher rental could be obtained permanently from the 
land. The process of sub-infeudation has not terminated with the 
patnuidn, ijSrddars and ganthldara. There are lower gradations 
of tenures under them called darpatnis, darijar&s and darganthls, 
and even further subordinate tenures called sepatnis, segdMtSy etc. 
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The patm t&lulc, or tenure, and the ijara, or ordinary lease to Qamu 
a middleman, are too well known to require explanation. The 
word gdnthi means assigned or allotted, and probably suoh tenures 
were originally created by the zamindars for the reclamation of 
waste land ; but in process of time the term oame to be applied 
to any tenure held immediately under a proprietor or tdlitidar. 

It is now chiefly used to denote tenures or under-tenures held 
by persons who sublet to cultivators the whole or the greater 
portion of their lands. 

OhaM&ri is a term applied to leases, generally to middlemen OhMaH 
who pay a fixed rent to the superior landlord and make tbeir 
profit by subletting tbe laud to cultivators. A ehali is a plot of 
land situated between well-defined boundaries. It may be of any 
size, and sometimes in the Sundarbans consists of thousands of 
higlM& of land. In the Sundarbans, and estates bordering on 
them, those cJiaM are often leased out for roclamation. Tho 
conditions are similar to those imposed by Government. Tho 
lease granted is of a permanent character, with a rent-free period 
and then a rent fixed at progressive rates. The tenure is liable to 
forfeiture for breach of the clearance conditions, and is held 
immediately under tbe zamindar or a grantee of Government, 

It is a saleable and transferable tenure, and the chMdr under- 
takes to construct the necessary embankments for the proteotion 
of his chaJt, and to keep them in repair at his own expense when 
constructed. 

Non-agrioultural tenures granted for building purposos to zisns. 
traders, artisans and other non-agrioultural classes are called 
khan&han and are numerous in the district. 

There are a large number of permanent tenures in tho Govern- x>or,na, 
meat estates of Barnagore and Panobannagram. The holders nont 
pay rent to Government at fixed rates, and thoir tenures are sale- of Bama- 
able and heritable. They are of very old standing, and it is not stmo ““A 
known how they originated, but it is probable that they sprung uagvSm?' 
up through tbe sufferance of Government. 

The revenue history of the Sundarbans is distinct from that Ruvbnub 
of the rest of tbe district, and presents several peculiar features, 

80 that a separate account of it is necessary.* Sumbab- 

In tho first plaoe, it must bo explained that when the Bast 
India Company acquired tho Ditodni or civil administration of setoes of 

— — — — ^ — — rcelama- 

* This summiu’y lias been reprotlucocl almost onliryly from an article by Mr. 

V. E. Pargitor, l.o.S., Cameos of Indian Districts,— The Stmdarlam, publislioil 
in tlio Calcutta lleview, October 1889, A full .account will bo fomul in Ilw JJeoe- 
Mue Eistory if the Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870 (Calcutta ISSS) by tbo Siimo 
autboi'. 

N 
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Bengal in 1765, the Sunrlarbans 'extended niuoh further north 
than at present. Even in the vicinity of Oaloutta the country 
was largely an uncultivated waste, especially to tho east, where 
the forest approached to witliin about seven miles of the town. 
Tho Sundarbans, in fact, constituted a “ no man’s land it was 
covered with uncleared forest, and tho forest was a Imittedly the 
property of the State. 

Tho first effort to reclaim it was made in 1770 by Mr. Claude 
Bussell, the Oolleotor-Goneral, in the present district of tho 
24-Parganaa. lie granted leases wliioh allowed tho lessees an 
initial period free of rent until they sliould have made some 
progress in cultivation, and fixed an ultimate rate of about 
Be 1-8 per acre on all the lands that might bo found reclaimed 
when surveys should bo made. These lands were called paMd- 
badi idiu a, i u., tenures for the reclamation of waste land. 
Very considerable progress was made by tho lessees, and the 
neighbouring zamindars also busied themselves in promoting 
cultivation, so that during the next forty years the country 
was cleared almost down to SSgar Island on the south, and 
nearly as far as Port Canning on the east. The next effort was 
made by Mr. Tilman ilenckell, Judge and Magistrate of 
Jessore, who proposed to lease out small plots to raiyats (on 
terms very similar to those of Mr. Claude Bussell’s leases) so 
as to establish a body of independont peasant proprietors holding 
directly under Government, The soheme was approved by 
Warren Hastings, and Mr. Henokell, after roughly defining the 
boundaries of tho forest, granted about 160 leases during 1785. 

The soheme, was however, not a suocoss, for it was opposed 
by all the neighbouring zamindars, who claimed tho lands 
oleared by the grantees, and indeed all the forests ns far as the 
sea, hut declined to give Henokell any information about their 
estates that might enable him to decide the disputes. During 
1786 he marked off by bamboo stakes the lino which he took 
to be the northern limit of the Sundarbans and the southern 
boundary of the zamindari lands ; and this stiengthened the 
position of the lessees, but in the end the zamindars proved too 
strong for the new settlers. In 1792 they had all disappeared 
except sixteen, and in their case the oharaoter of the soheme 
had been modified, for the lessees developed into idluMara., their 
lands being called Henokell’s taluks. 

About the year 1810 various schemes appear to have been 
broached for the improvement of the Port of Calcutta. One 
was to reclaim- Sagar Island ; another was to construot wet 
docks at Diamond Harbour ; and in 1816 it -was even proposed 
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to oonstruot a canal, 47 miles long, from Calcutta to Channel 
■Creek, the cost of which was so under-estimated that it was put 
down at only 10 lakhs. These sohemes drew attention to the 
Sundarbans, and various surveys were carried out. 

Oaptala Robertson surveyed (he main water-routes from 
the Hooghly as far as the district of NoakhSli during 1810 ; 
and a portion of the sea coast, east of the Hooghly, was 
surveyed by Lieutenant Blane in 1813-14. The Sundarbans 
(exclusive of the sea face) ' from the Hooghly as far as the river 
Pasar, wore surveyed by Lieutenant W. E. Morrieson during 
the years 1811-14, and hia results were corrected by his brother 
Captain Hugh Morrieson in 1818. This was a groat work, 
carried out in spite of many difficulties and dangers, and has 
been the basis of all subsequent maps of the Sundarbans, 

In 1814 the Court of Directors directed that settlements Logisla- 
shohtd bo concluded with the actual occupiers for the lands don. 
already brought under cultivation, while holding out reasonable 
encouragements for further reclamation. An attempt was 
accordingly made during the years 1814-lC to re-measure the 
grants already made and to revise their rentals, but it met with 
only partial auooess. The advantages, however, that the State 
might gain from the opening up of the Sundarbans were clearly 
perceived, and a law was passed in 1816 (Regulation IX of 1816), 
sanctioning the appointment of an officer to deal with the 
Sundarbans, to bo styled the “Commissioner in the Sundarbans,” 
with all the powers and duties of a Collector. 

Mr. D. Soott was the first Commissioner, and he begun 
inquiries and measurements in the country south and east of 
Calcutta. It was then found that enoroaohment and reclamation 
had been steadily and continuously carried on, partly by the 
lessees, partly by the zamindars, and partly by other unauthorized 
persons. All the new land brought under cultivation was held 
without payment of any revenue to the State. The proposal to 
levy revenue from it naturally aroused the opposition of all the 
persons interested, and especially of the zamindars,, who claimed 
the whole of the forest. They resisted the operations with force, 
fraud and chicanery, so much so that Mr. Scott had to be allowed 
an esc- rt of twelve sepoys for his personal proteotiou. In 1817 
Government expressly declared in a law then enacted (Begulation 
XXIII) that the Sundarbans were the property of the State, and 
asserted its i ight to the revenue of lands not included within the 
boundaries of estates for which a settlement had boon made. In. 
spite of this, it began to entertain misgivings as to whether it 
was not debarred by the Permanent Settlement from dealing 

N 2 
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with such lands. I.'bis hesitation, the intricacy of the questions 
that arose, and the difficulties experienced practically put an 
end. to the operations for the next four years. 

In 1821 the Sundarbans office was reconstituted under 
Mr. Dale, and was reinforced by a survey party under Ensign 
Priiisep, with the wider object of demarcating the State lands 
from private estates. But directly the inquiries began in the 
district of the 24-Parganas, it was found that, if the mmindars 
wore to bo believed, there wore no State lands at all, for they 
claimed all the forest that abutted on their estates down to the 
sea coast, and yet declined to point out their lands; The 
only course, therefore, was to survey all the lands that had been 
brought into cultivation during the previous • thirty years, and 
that was done. Mr. Prinsop surveyed the line of forest from the 
river Jamuna to the Hooghly in 1822 and 1823; and, with the 
aid of the Morriesons’ map, divided all the forest lands between 
those rivers into blocks and numbered them. This was the 
beginning of tho Sundarbans “lots.” 

Attention was next direoted to the claim of the State to 
demand revenue both from the recently reclaimed lands and from 
the forest, It was beyond doubt that the land had been reclaimed 
since tho Permanent Settlement, but those in possession claimed 
to hold both laud and forest as part and parcel of their estates, 
at the revenue fixed at the Permanent Settlement, and free from 
increased revenue. Itesumption {ie,, the establishment of the 
right of tho State to demand revenue from lands that pay no 
revenue) was not an easy matter, on account of the intricacy of 
the claims, the paucity of trustworthy documents and the fabrica- 
tion of false papers ; but the exertions of Messrs Dale, E. D. 
Mangles, Joliu Lewis and other officers overoamo tho difflouUies, 
and by 1828 tho State had recovered all the lands that 
had been surreptitiously encroached on, and all the forest 
in the 24-Parganas. In that year a final declaration of the 
rights of the State over the recent cultivation and the forest 
was made in Eegulation III, in which it was laid down— “ The 
uninhabited ’'tract known by the name of the Sundarbans has 
ever been, and is hereby declared still to be, the property of the 
State ; the same not having boon alienated or assigned to zamiii- 
dars, or inoluded in any way in the arrangements of the Perpe- 
tual Settlement. It shall therefore ho oompetent to the Governor- 
General in Oounoii to make, as heretofore, grants, assignments 
and leases of any part of the said Sundarbans, and to take such 
measures for the olearauoe and cultivation of the tract as he may 
deem proper and expedient.” It also enacted that the boundary 
' ■ 
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of the Sundarbana forest should he determined by the Suuilarbans 
Commissioner and laid down by aoourato survey. 

Mr. William Dampier was now appointed Oommissioner, and Sundar- 
Lieutenant Hodges Surveyor, their jurisdiction being esfendod 
over the whole of the Sundnrbans in Khulna and Baokoigungo. 

They defined and surveyed the lino of forest from the Jamunn 
(where one end of Prinsop’a lino was) up to tho oastorn limit of 
the Sundarbans, during the years 1829 and 1830; and 
Mr, Dampier formally affirmed Prinsep’s line in tho 24-Pnrgnnaa 
in 1802-33. “Prinsep’s line” and “Hodges’ lino” are tho 
authoritative limits of the then Sundnrbans forest, while tho map 
prepared by Lieutenant Hodges in 1881, from his own surveys 
and those made hy his predecessors, has been the standard map 
of the Sundarbans ever since. Pollowing Priusop's plan, ho 
divided all tho forests as far as the river Passur into bloolcs, and, 
revising the numbering, reduced the whole of his and Prinsop’s 
blocks into a series numbered from ] to 236. The aggregate 
area of these 236 Sundarbans “ lots” was computed at 1,702,420 
acres, or 2,660 square miles. Beyond tho river Passur no detailed 
survey of |the forest had been made, and it was impossible to 
continue the allotments there. 

When the forest line had been authorPativoly determined, it Rosump. 
became necessary to deal with the lands already reclaimed whioh 
were held free of land revenue, i.e., to resume and settle thorn. 

The resumptions may be divided into two stages, Tho proceed- 
ings till 1836 dealt with patent and inoontostable cases of 
encroachment, and very large tracts wore reoovereil to Govern- 
ment. After that year the proceedings were more intricate and 
difficult, for inquiries were then systema' ioally oonduoted into the 
smaller and clandestine oases of encroachment, which had either 
escaped notice before, or had been left over, beoanse of their 
difficulty, for more thorough and leisurely investigation. 4 s 
fast as each estate was resumed, it was brought under settlement, 
and the increase of revenue may be oompiited roughly -at about 
24 or 3 lakhs up to about the year 1844. 

As early as the year 1819 the Government had contemplated Buics of 
making grants of the forest lands with a view to their being 
cleared. Nothing definite, however, was decided upon, though 
a few isolated grants were made both before and after that year, 
and it was not till 1830 that rules for the grant of the forest 
were issued. Applications poured in mostly from Europeans 
resident in Calcutta, who formed sanguine expectations of 
fiueCfess. With the exception of some lands reserved for tho Salt 
Depattment, applicants practically got. gratis whatevei- they 
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asked for in the 24-Parganas and Khulna. During the two 
years 1830 and 1831, 98 lota were granted away, and 12 more 
during the more next five years, with a total area of 651,620 
acres. These grants were made in perpetuity at a rental of 
about Be. 1-8 per acre, and nothing was payable during the first 
20 years ; but it was stipulated that one-fourth of the area 
should be rendered fit for cultivation within five years, under 
pain of the grant being forfeited to Government, this condition 
being held necessary to ensure that the grantees should carry 
out the object for which they have received the lands. After the 
first eager competition, the applications fell off, but they revived 
in 1839, and about half of the forfeited grants were leased out 
again besides some twelve new lots. 

Though such a large area was leased out, a considerable 
portion was never brought under cultivation, and oonsequently 
the grants lapsed. Some of the persons who got grants were mere 
speculators, who did not attempt to clear their lands, but 
realized whatever profi t they could get from the wood and other 
natural products, and sold the lots as soon as they could find a 
purchaser. In a few cases the grantees complied at once with 
the condition requiring clearance, but in rather more than one- 
third of the lots, the difficulties and losses of the grantees proved 
insuperable, so that the Government was obliged to cancel theii' 
grants. Pew grantees were able to succeed who had not ample 
capital at their command. The work of reclamation required 
unceasing cure and vigilance ; it was liable to be interrupted 
at any moment by the desertion of the raiyats, and fresh 
men had to be engaged at heavy expense. If an embankment 
chanced to be breached, salt water poured in and ruined the 
soil with a deposit of salt. Moreover, as each lot was given to 
the first applicant, the best lots were taken up by the earliest 
appheants, and until some progress was made in the lots bordering 
on the cultivated tracts it was almost hopeless for a grantee 
whose land lay deeper in the forest to succeed in his under- 
taking. 

In these circumstances the grantees begged for more liberal 
terms, and Government, which had already had to relax the terms 
in individual cases by waiving the right of forfeiture, recog- 
nized the justice of their demand. New rules were accordingly 
published in 1868, of which the chief oondiiions were.* — (1) 
Grants were to be made for 99 years, and were sold to the highest 
bidder if there was competition. (2) The revenue assessed on 
them was reduced to about 6 annas per acre and did not become 
payable till the 5 let year, after a long and very gradual 
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enhanoement oommenoing from the 21st year. (3) Reolamatioa 
was more carefully provided for, the grantee being required 
to have one-eighth of his grant fit for cultivation in five 
years, one-fourth in ten, one-half in twenty, and practically 
he whole in 30 years, under pain of forfeiture, The earlier 
grantees wore allowed the option of giving up their old leases 
and taking fresh leases under the new rules. This boon was 
greatly approoiatod, and about seventy of the earlier grantees 
accepted it and oomrautod their leases. The new rules gave a 
fresh stimulus to the work of reclamation, but in spite of the 
greater liberality of the conditions regulating clearance, they 
wero not complied with, and during the following ten years 
about seventy grants fell in through forfeiture ; from these and 
other lands about ninety fresh grants were made, Still, it was 
far from the policy or practice of Government to press the 
conditions harshly ; and if a grantee exerted himself and yet failed 
through causes beyond his control, either forfeiture was,, waived, 
or he was allowed further time to satisfy tho conditions. 

After the Mutiny, two proposals were brought forward for the Waito 
disposal of waste lands generally. One was to sell them outright, 
exempt from land revenue, the other was to allow land-owners 
to redeem their existing land revenue by paying it off once for 
all by one capitalized sum. These measures were generally 
advocated with tho object of promoting the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India ; and after much discussion, rules, called tho 
Waste Land Rules, which embodied these views, were issued in 
1863. Some thirteen lots were sold under these rules in 1866 
and 1866, but many of the purchasers were indifferent, or were 
unable to complete the purchase money during the ten years 
allowed for the payment by instalments, and eight of those lots 
came back to Government in subsequent years. The rules for 
tho redemption of land revenue, however, met with more success, 
and were taken advantage of in some twenty lots. 

The granting out of lands had been stopped meanwhile, but ScWHer'a 
the new measures were found fault with on the ground that the scheme, 
upset price was excessive, and that only capitalists could take 
advantage of them. Applicants for land, therefore, preferred the 
grant rules of 1863, and wished to go back to them, but no 
definite change was made, for Mr. E. Sohillor’s great scheme of 
Sundarbans reclamation was then before the public. He and 
eight other gentlemen, European and Indian, applied to Govern* 
ment in 1865 for the purchase of all the remaining ungranted 
waste lands, proposing to raise a capital of not less than one 
million sterling, and to reclaim the lands by means of labour 
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imported from China, Madras, Zanzibar and other places. The 
Government was prepared to sanction this ambitious scheme, but 
declined ,to oountcnanoe any proposal to import labour from 
Africa. Mr. Schiller then attempted to start a company with a 
capital of nearly two milHotrs, and continued his efforts for throe 
years, but so ranch money had boon lost in Sundarbans enter- 
prises, that people had grown cautions and the public could not be 
induced to join. His efforts proved unsuooesstul, and the scheme 
at length fell through in 1868, when the Port Canning Bohorao 
was competing for the support of the public. 

About the year 1853 the idea was started of making a sub- 
sidiary port to Calcutta on the river Matin. The river was 
surveyed, and Government bought up for Es, 11,000 lot 54 
(at the head of the river on the west side) with an area of about 
8,260 acres, for the purpose of construoting a ship canal and 
railway to connect the river with the Hooghly, The lot was 
only partially cleared along the river frontage, and this portion 
was surveyed for six miles, and marked out into roads and “lots” 
for the construction of the now town and port. Measures were 
also taken to clear the remainder of the lot and people it with 
raiyats, This was a tedious and expensive undertaking, and 
seems to have occupied about seven years, dhe establishment of 
the port was begun about 1868, audit was called Port Canning. 
The lands on the river bank were the town lots, and all the 
rest remained agricultural lands. Leasehold rights in the town 
lots were sold at public auction for a term of sixty years, 
and were largely bought up. In 1862 the Port Canning 
Municipality was formed and formally obtained from the 
Government its property in the town lands. Attempts were 
made to raise public loans’ for the improvement of the town 
and port, but they were not attended with success. In oonneo- 
tion with this soheme a company was started, called the 
“Port Canning Land Investment, Eeolamation and Dock 
Company, Limited,” for the purpose of purchasing and reclaim- 
ing the waste lands on the river Matla. The company bought 
seven lots, and held ten others in grant, and it contributed 
largely to a debenture loan that the municipality succeeded in 
raising in 1866. Birt that body needed more money next year> 
and Government lent it half a lakh without interest for five years? 
retaining the port dues in its own hands. A railway was oon- 
stxucted between Calcutta and Port Canning, and wharves were 
built in oonTaection with the railway; but the port failed to 
attract trade, and the soheme failed. The municipality got into 
hopeless pecuniary difficulties, which at length brought it into 
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costly litigation with the Port Canning Company and with 
Government. The final result was that many of the leaso-holdors 
of the town lots, who hold large quantities of the municipality’s 
dohenturos, corarautod their debentures for the froe-hold right in 
their lots ; and Covernraent bought up tho wliolo of the property 
of tho munioipality in the Civil Court, and paid off all tho other 
dohonturo-holders. 

As already mentioned, it was proposed about 1810 to clear SiiRivr 
Sagar Island, in order to honofit the navigation of the Ilooghly. 

Two porsons triod in turn hut failed, and many others applied for 
grants in the island, hat it appeared they Imd no real intention 
of olearing tho land, and only wanted to soouro a nominal property 
that might eventually hooorao valuable. Tho island was surveyed 
by Lioutenaut Blano in 1 813-14 and its area was compiitod at about 
143,550 acres. The Colloctor of tho 24-Pargiinas, Mr. Trower, 
began olearing in a central portion, which was naraod, after him, 
Trowerland ; but he found that cultivation could be undertaken 
better by private persons, and convened a meeting of merchants 
and others in Calcutta in 1818. The result was that a com- 
pany was started, called tho “BSgar Island Society,” with a 
capital of 2-|- lakhs. The Government granted the island to 
the company in perpetuity, the first 30 years being free of 
rent, with various stipulations as to olearing, eto., failure in 
which would entail forfoituro. The management was in tho 
hand of 13 trustees— a number which to the superstitious will seem 
to have prophesied misfortune from the beginning. The society 
began energetically, and very satisfactory progress was made in 
the four northern portions called Mud Point, Perintosb, Trower- 
land and Shikarpur, and in a portion at the extreme south oalled 
Dhobelat, until May 1833, when a great gale and inundation 
occurred, which destroyed almost every thing and compelled the 
society to throw up the scheme in despair. Four gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hare*, Maepherson, Hunter and Campbell, then bought 
the four northern portions and carried on the undertaking. 
Government also conferred on them the privilege of making salt, 
from which, and from rioo cultivation combined, they I'eaped a 
lucrative return. The island continued in fair prosperity, 
although storms occurred in Juno 1842, October 1848 and June 
1852 ; and tho rent-free term was extended to 1863. Tn the latter 
year the northern portions had been more or less cleared, [and 
there was also some cultivation found in Dhoheliit and another 
portion ; all the rest of the island was jungle, except the spot 
occupied by tho light-house. Next year all the work was 
undone by the oyolone and storm-wave of 6th October, 1864 ; 
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and another storm on the 1st and 2nd November, 1867, threw 
the island back still further. These calamities forced atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing means of safety, especially 
for human life, for it was patent that the embankments 
already erected had not been a sufficient protection. After 
much discussion it was settled that, in each estate in the island, a 
central place of refuge should be constructed, consisting of a tank 
surrounded by an embankment 16| feet high, that no habitation 
should ordinarily ho built more than a mile from a place of 
refuge, and that embanked paths should bo made connecting the 
places of refuge with the houses.' Subjeot to these and minor 
conditions, the cultivated lands in the live estates already men- 
tioned were granted free of rent in perpetuity in 1876. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENEEAL ADMINISTRATION. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into five 


SuljdlviBlon. 

Area in 
fiqUKto 
milGfl. 

Popula- 

tion. 

AUporo ,,, 

1,164 

76'I,848 

Barrnckporo ... 

190 

292,524 

292,791 

USrSaoi ... 

276 

Basirhat 

1,922 

429,476 

Biainoncl Harbour 

1,283 

615,726 

Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta. 

10 

147,240 


subdivisions with headquarters at 
AliporOj Barraokpore, B&raset, 
Basirhat and Diamond Harbour, 
the area and population of which, 
aooording to the census of 1911, 
are shown in the margin. The 
area known as the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, i.e., the municipalities 
of Oossipur-Chitpur, MSniktala 
and Garden Roaoh, is geographi- 
oally part of tho Alipore or Sadar subdivision, but is classed 
separately, as it is treated as a distinct unit for census purposes, 
and its administration is, in several respects, different from that 
of the rest of the district. Police jurisdiction in the three towns 
is exercised by the Oommissioner of Police, Calcutta, and the 
police force is drawn from the Calcutta Police, while oases 
occurring within their limits are tried by Deputy Magistrates, 
subordinate to |the iDistrict Magistrate of the 2d-Parganas, who 
hold their Courts at Alipore and Sealdah. 

For some administrative purposes the “ Added Area ” of 
Calcutta forms part of the district. This, it may be explained, is 
the portion of Calcutta lying east and south of the “ Old Town” 
(between the Oiroular Road and the Hooghly) and separated 
from it by the Circular Road. It includes seven entire wards, 
viz., Entally, EeniApukur, Ballygunge-Tollygunge, BhawSnipur, 
Alipore, Ikbalpur and Watganj (in which Kidderpore is situated), 
and also parts of four other wards, which are known collec- 
tively as the “Fringe Area.” The latter is a strip of land 
lying between the Upper Oiroular Road and the Oiroular Oanal, 
which forms part of Ward No. 1 (Shimpukur), Ward No. 3 
(Bartala), Ward No, 4 (Sukea Street), and Ward No. 9 


Sra- 

BIVIBION 

AKD 

STArir. 
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(MuoMpara) ; it is known as UltadS-nga in Ward No, 1, as 
Maniktala in Ward No. 3 and as Baliaghata in Wards Nos. 4 
and 9. 

The “Added Area” forms part of the 24-Pargana8 for 
. civil and criminal purposes, criminal oases arising within its 
limits being tried by the Police Courts at Soaldah and Aliporo, 
and committed, if necessary, to tlie Sossioirs Court at Aliporo; but 
for munioipnl and police purposes it is an integral part of 
Calcutta, for its municipal administration is entirely under tlio 
Corporation of Calcutta and polioo jurisdiction is exorcised by the 
Commissioner of Polioo, Calcutta. It also belongs to tho 
24'Paigana8 for all rovomie purposes except excise, i,e., its 
revenue administration, except as regards excise, is under the 
District Officer. The tract east of Tolly’s Nullah and tho Lower 
Circular Eoad, which comprises Bhaw&nipur, Ballygungo and 
Entally, is iuoluded in the Panohannagram Government Estate, 
and to the east of Tolly’s Nullah a oonsiderablo area is included 
in the Sahiban Bagioha Government Estate, the remainder being 
permanently settled estates belonging to private owners. 

At the headquarters station tho District Magistrate is assisted 
by a large stafl of Deputy Magistrates, Probationary Deputy 
Oolleotors, Sub-Deputy Colleotora and Probationary Sub- Deputy 
Colloothrs, while each of the Subdivisional Officers has a Sub- 
Deputy Collector under him, the Subdivisional Officer of Diamond 
Harbour also having the services of a Deputy Oollootor. The 
sanctioned staff of Deputy Magistrates at Alipore consists of eight 
Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of 
the second or third class. 

The Collector is eas-officio Collector of Calcutta, but revenue 
(which in the “Old Town” is really ground rent* permanently 
fixed at Bis. 18,163) is oolleoted by an officer, styled tho Deputy 
Collector of Ijand Eevemio, Calcutta, who is also Collector of 
Stamp Eevenue in the “ Old Town ” and Superintendent of Excise 
Eevenue in Calcutta, and in so much of the district as is under the 
jurisdiction of tl^ Commissioner of Polioe, Calcutta, i.e., in the 
municipalities of Oossipur-Ohitpur, Manioktala and Garden Eeaoh : 
in his functions as Deputy Collector of Land Eevenue this 
officers is subordinate to the Collector of the 24-Parganas. 
In his capacity as District Magistrate, the Oolleotor is ex-officio 
visitor of the lunatic asylums at Bhawanipur and Dullanda, and 
is a member of tho Board oonstiiuted for the Prince Albert Victor 

* In the “ Old Town ” there is, strictly spoakinp, no land revenue, ns in 17(58 
the East India Company obtained'from tho Nawab of IJengal a revenue-free grant 
of tho area on Wiluoh the city nojv stands. 
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Asylum for Lepers at Gobra, He is also vested witH the powers 
of au Assistant Oommissioner under the Indian Salt Aot: 
there is an Assistant Oommissioner of the salt preventive force 
for this district and Khulna. The Subdivisional Officer of 
Barraokpore is ex-officio Inspector of Factories within his sub- 
division and the senior covenanted assistant or Joint Magistrate 
at Aliporo outside it. 

Civil justice is administered by the District and Sessions Oivii, 
Judge, two Additional Uistriot and Sessions Judges (of whom one 
is also Additional District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly, and 
the other is a special Land Acquisition Judge), three Sub-Judges, 
a Judge of the Small (Jause Court at Sealdah and IG Munsifs, 

Three of the Munsifs are stationed at Alipore, three at Baruipur 
(one being an Additional Munsif), four at Diamond Harbour, 
and two each at liaraset, Basiirhat and Sealdah. Both the 
District Judge and the Additional Judge have jurisdiction in 
Calcutta under the Land Acquisition Aot, The civil work of the 
district is heavy, ns may be judged from the fact that in 1911 
there wore 29,268 suits disposed of under the ordinary procedure, 
and 14,598 under the Small Cause Court procedure, while 299 
appeals were disposed of by Sub-Judges and 410 by District 
Judges. 

In addition to tho Stipendiary Magistrates, there is an OBijn»Ai 
Honorary Magistrate at iohSpur and 25 honchos of Honorary jdsxiob. 
M agistrates at the pil i oes shown below ; - 


PlllCO. 

Number oC 
Mngistiulo& 
un iSdaoli. 

PIllCO. 

Numbor ot 
MnKiali'iitus 
ou Jtiunt'lx, 

Alipore ... 

... 21 

Gobardanga 

... 5 

Baduria 

... 6 

Halishahar 

... 6 

Barasat 

... 8 

Jaynagar ... 

... 6 

Baranagar 

... 10 

Kaiichraparu 

... 5 

Barraokpore 

... 10 

Khardah 

... 8 

B ami pur ... 

... 6 

K aihati 

... 11 

Baeirhat ... 

... 5 

Palta ... 

... 5 

Bhatpara 

... 9 

Panihati ... 

... 5 

Budge-Budge 

... 7 

Raj pur 

... 7 

Gossipur-Ohifcpur 

... 12 

Sealdah ... 

... 22 

Diamond Harbour 

... 4 

Taki 

... 1 

Dum-Dum 

Q-arulia 

... 7 
... 5 

Titagarh ... 

... 11 


There are also Police Court Magistrates at Alipore and 
Susldah, and a Cantonment Magistrate for tho cantonments at 
Barraokpore and Dum-Dum. Tho Sessions Judge and the District 
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Magistrate have criminal jurisdiction in the “ Added Area” of 
Calcutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Sealdah tries cases from the 
municipalities of Oossipur-Ohitpur and Maniktala, and from 
the Entally, Beniapukur, Baliaghata and Dltadanga tbanas of 
Calcutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Alipore tries oases from 
Garden Beach and the other thanas of the “ Added Area,” viz., 
Alipore, Ballygunge, Tollygunge, Dhawiinipur, IkhMpur and 
Watgonj. 

The number of oiiminal oasoa disposed of in 19H was 28,466, 
or double the number disposed of ten years previously. 

There are altogether 41 thanas in the district, of which 27, as 
shown below, are under the District Superintendent of Police : — 


'i'huna. 

Polico-fltiition. 

Thaiia. 

Polico-stiitiou. 

Sadar Suldivision. 

Ddrase Suldivisiou. 

Baraipnv ... ^ 

BSruipur. 

( 

Amdunga. 

Pratabnagar. 

Barasat ... .5 

Burn set, 

Biihala .» f 

Bebaln. 

i 

Deganga 

Eiijiirbat, 

MaboBhtala. 

Degnnga. 

1 

Matiabruz. 

Habra 

Habra. 

Bhaugar ... 

Bliungar. 



Bndga-Budgo 

Budge- Budge. 

Bavraolcpore Sttbdtvisio7i, 

Jaynagar 

Jaynagar. 

Baranagar 


Matla (Canning) ... 

Matla (Canning). 

Baranagar. 

Sonlrput 

Sonarpur. 

Barrackporo 

Barrackporo. 

TollyRungo 

Tollygunge. 

Tit5garb. 

Vishnupur ... 

Vishnupur. 

Dum-Dum 

Dum- Dum. 


ICbardab 

ICbardab. 



Haibati .. | 

Jagatdnl. 

Naihati. 



Noiipiiva ... 

Noapara. 

Diamond Harlow Sulditision. 

DasMiat Suldivision. 

Diamond Harbour 

Dinmdnd Harbour. 

Badnria | 

Bilduria. 

Falta ... 

Fnltn. 

Sarnpnngar. 

f 

Kulpi, 

Baslrbut 

BnsJvbat. 

Kulpi ...j 

Kiikdwlp, 

Huroa 

Hnroa. 

Sugar. 

f 

Cbaital. 

Magra Hat 

Magra Hat 

Jdasanabud .{ 

HEsnunbad. 

Mathnrapur ... 

Mnthurapur, 

1 

Saudeshkliuli. 


2V.j?.— The thanas oE Magra Hat, Palta and Budge-Budge wore formerly known 
as Bankipur, Deblpur and Achipur reepeotively. 

The police in the Suburbs of Oaloutta are under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, whose jurisdiction 
embraces the Oossipur-Ohitpur and Maniktala municipalities 
and part of the Garden Eeaoh municipality, as well as the Added 
Area ” east and south of the Oiroular lioad and Tolly’s 
Nullah, which lies within the distriot limits, but forms part of the 
Oaloutta municipality. The Suburbs are divided into two police 
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divisions, the northern and southern, each under a Police Superin- 
tendent, and include the 14 thanas 
shown in the margin. Aooording 
to the returns for 1911, the sano- 
tioned strength of the police under 
the District Superintendent is : one 
Assistant Superintendent, nine In- 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, three Sergeants, 161 head ooustables 
and 1,277 constables. The rural force in the same j'oar con- 
sisted of 3,072 ohauhidars and 288 dafadars. 

There are seven jails in the district, as shown in the marginal 

statement, which also 


Aliporo. 

BalmghSta. 

Biillyguiige. 

BoniSpnliur, 

Bliawttiiipur. 

Okitpm’. 

CoBsipur. 


Bntally. 

Garden Reach, 

Ikbalpur. 

ManicktoUah. 

Tollygunge. 

Ultadanga. 

Wntganj. 


PIroo. 

CluBs or iiaino. 

Accommo- 

dation, 

Aliporo 

Diati'lcfc and Central 

l,8BO 

Do. 

Juvenilo 

270 

Kalighal 

Now Central 

1,481 

Buriiset 

DistrU't 

174 

Btirrackpoi'o ... 

Subsidiary 

42 

Bttslrhat .„ 

Ditto ... 

12 

Dinmond Harbour 

Ditto 

87 


shows the number of 
prisoners for which 
there was aooonimoda- 
tion in the year 1911. ■ 
The jail first men- 
tioned, which is said to 
have been built in the 
time of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, is generally known 
as the Alipore Central Jail. It lie, however, a district as well 
as a Central Jail, and it receives local oonviots and under-trial 
prisoners from the Courts at Alipore, as well as convicts 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment ; to bo more precise, 
prisoners aentendod to imprisonment for more than two years 
are transferred to it from other jails, most of them in the Presi- 
dency Division. Prisoners sentenced to transportation to the 
Andamans are also sent there, prior to transhipment, from 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United l.Vovinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and even Bombay. Batches of 
them are inspected every six weeks by a standing transportatiun 
oommittee before being embarked for Port Blair. The jail has 
two chief industries, viz., the jute mill and the iron-works, 
J'he jute mill supplies gunny bags to the Transport and Supply 
Department of the army, and to other jails, the hags supplied to 
the latter being used for the storage of the gmin provided for 
prisoners’ diet. The iron- works manufacture a large variety of 
articles, such as Larymore boilers for boiling water (which are 
supplied to all jails and to a few oantonments) , water cans, 
water reservoirs, hospital iron be5s (for jail and municipal 
hospitals, jail warders and the police), water carts, cooking 
ranges of the special jail pattern, cooking pots and (kgchh, 
night-soil trucks, whipping triangles, milk cans, wire-netting* 
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pumps for wells, inoinoratoi-s, offioe furniture, almirahs and ohairs, 
oil mills of the jail pattern, etc. These are supplied to other 
jails and to a few Government departments and public bodies. 

The New Central Jail is situated on the banks of Tolly’s Nullah 
close to the iron Kalighat bridge at A.lipore. It was built to 
replace the old Presidency Jail on the Calcutta MaidSn, the site 
of which was required for the erection of the Victoria Memorial 
Eall. It is a modern up-to-date prison with modern improve- 
ments, iiioludiug electric lighting and a water-closet system. It 
is [admirably designed and has only one defect, vh , the limited 
space available for its numerous buildings. Its industries were 
taken over from the old Presidency Jail. The chief industry is 
printing, some 800 convicts being employed daily in printing 
and binding the forma and registers required for Government 
olBcea in Bengal and Assam. Close by the jail there is a largo 
block called the Forms Block, wliioh is to bo amalgamated with 
the Jail Press. The New Central Jail will then not only print 
the forms, but also receive (ho indents for them and distribute 
forms, registers, etc., to all offices in the Bengal Presidency and 
Assam. This will not only load to a more prompt supply of 
forms, but, as oouviot labour will, to some extout, replace the 
paid labour now employed by the separate Forms Department, it 
is expected to result in the saving of a considerable sum to 
Government. 

As tbe new jail is situated outside the limits of the Presidency 
town of Calcutta, the question of the jurisdiction of the High 
Court has arisen, and it has been decided that its jurisdiction 
should be extended so as to inolude the road leading to, and the 
area ocoupued by, the old Central Jail at Aliporo. Aooordiugly, hy 
a notification issued in October, 1913, the old Aliporo Central Jail 
has beoome the Presidency Jail of Oaloutta (i.e., it will receive 
prisoners direct from the High Court and the Presidency Courts 
of the town of Calcutta), while the name of tho New Central Jail 
at Kalighat has been changed to the Alipore Central Jail, 
Quarters for European under-trial prisoners and for civil debtors 
have recently been built in tho old Central Jail to enable it to 
fulfil its functions as the Presidency Jail of Calcutta. 

The Juvenile Jail at jAlipore is the pioneer Juvenile Jail in 
India, and was opened iu November 1908, its object being to 
put into piaotioe a scheme for the reform of juvenile prisoners 
suggested by Lieut emuat- Colonel W. J. Buchanan, o.i.e., i.m.s., 
as the result of experience gained by visits to the celebrated 
Borstal Jail for “juvenile adult” oflenders near Eoohester in 
England. It is. aooommodatod in the buildings formerly used 
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by the Alipore Reformatory SobooR which was removed to, and 
amalgamated with the Reformatory School, at HazSribagh. 

Various useful trades are taught, suoh as weaving, carpentry, 
tinsmith’s work, etc, ; in addition to this, the prisoners mate up 
and despatch the preparations of cinchona and quinine supplied 
to Government institutions and to the puhHo. The system of 
convict ofHoers has been abolished, and paid warders or teaoliers 
are in charge of the gangs of Juveniles, An endeavour is 
made to limit tho admissions to youths with sentences of over six 
months, boys with shorter sentences being sent to the juvenile 
wards in each of the Central Jails in the Presidenoy. There 
is a system of rewards for good conduct, and selected boys 
are chosen as “ star class boys ” and “monitors.” The system 
works well, but the great desideratum is a committee to And 
work for this class of youth on release : the difficulties in the 
Wny of arranging for the emigration of Indian boys are loo 
obvious to require explanation. So far little has been done to 
meet this great need, so that the oharaoterist'io feature of the 
English Borstal system is wanting. 

The following statement shows the charges of both branches 
of the Public Works Department in this district. The divisions dbiubt. 
are in charge of Executive Engineers, and the subdivisions are 
held by Subdivisional Officers, who may bo either Assistant 
Engineers or Upper Subordinates 


Division. 

Irrigation. 

Northern Drainage and Em- 
bankment. 

Giroular and Eastern Canals . . 


Subdivision. 


I Surjipur. 

I Diamond Barbour. 
J Oaloutta Canals. 

I Bbangar. 


Roads and Buildings, 


First Oaloutta 


Second Calcutta ... 


Maidan. 

f Belvedere and New Presidenoy 
j Jail. 

J Alipore. 
j Dhullundah. 

I Barraokpore. 

(..Stores. 


An area of 1,711 square miles in the Sundarbans is under Fobbsts. 
the management of the Forest Department as “ protected forest.” 

The area under its control was formerly much larger and has 
diminished owing to the spread of cultivation. During tho 
ten years ending in 1901-02, 421 square miles were leased out 
for cultivation, reducing the area of protected lorest to 1,844 


0 
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square miles, and since then 183 square miles have been similarly 
deforested. The forests now maintained by the Forest Depart- 
ment are bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and extend 
from the eastern boundary of the district up to the cultivated 
lauds west of the ThakurSn river. Beyond that river only a few 
islands remain under forest, and doubtless these will eventually 
be brought under oultivation. The forest growth is greatly 
inferior to that found in the forests of the neighbouring 
district of Khulna, the reason generally assigned being that tho 
rivers in tho 24«PargaaQ8 have no longer a connection with 
fresh water streams, and are in reality arms of tho sea, so that 
their water is saline throughout tho year. Sundri {Eeritiera 
UftoraliH), which is so plentiful in the Khulna forests, hero 
occurs as a stunted tree with extremely scanty distribution, except 
in a small area near the Raymangal estuary and olose to the 
northern boundary. The principal speoies are garin (Cmopa 
Oandolkam), gengwa or geoii {Excoeoarin Agallochn) and heora 
{Sonnofntia apctatar), of which the most important is the gar(Pn 
tree. Tlie main sources of revenue are garAn poles, garAn fuel and 
other fuel. The minor products consist of the hental or wild date 
palm [Phmix pahi bm), golpCita or the loaves of the Nipa fruticam, 
which are used for thatching, nal and hogla reeds, which are 
made into matting, shells from which lime is produced, honey and 
bees-wax. The officer in charge of the forests is the Deputy Oon- 
Borvator of Porosis in charge of the Sundarbans division, whoso 
headquarters are at Khulna. The removal of produce is oontrollod 
by the ten marginally noted revenue stations commanding tho 
Baeiinti. Naikara. principal I'ivers and UaU. At all 

NarikeUlanga. these stations, oxcopt Basra, Matla 

Kiiitaia. Sahabkhaii. and Nankeldanga, permits are 

Matla SMkarpur. issued to boats entering the Sun- 

darbans to get wood or other forest produce. 
ilBGis- There are 24 offloes for the registration of deeds under 

TBATiow, j-jj i 887 j mg ghowu in the statement below, which also 

gives the salient statistics for the year 1912, when both registra- 
tions and receipts were the highest on record: — 


Office. 

Number ol 
doeumentB 
registered. | 

Bcoelpts. 

1 

Expenditure, 



1 

Es. 

Es. 

Alipore 

Do. 

• • • ••• 

joint (Behala) 

3,807 

4,027 

22,803 

6,120 

12,726 

2,369 
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Offloe. 

Nuiabe* of 
doouraonts 
registered, 

Reoeiots, 

Expeudituro. 




Es. 

Es. 

Badurla 

» 4 « 

6,646 

.-5,446 

3,667 

BarSset 


5,526 

4,784 

2,046 

Barraokporo 

• I » 

2,189 

2,617 

2,214 

Baruipur 

* • « 

4,684 

4,668 

2,983 

Basirhat 


6,630 

6,677 

3,666 

Do. joint (Hasanabad) 


3,668 

2,860 

3,142 

Cossipur 

• • • 

1,041 

3,510 

3,161 

Deganga 

4 » • 

4,451 

4,006 

2,490 

Diamond Harbour ... 

• • • 

5,437 

6,172 

2,437 

Dum-Dum 


1,910 

1,863 

1,738 

Habra 


4,907 

4,371 

2,005 

Jaynagar 


6,668 

6,235 

2,730 

Ma^a Hat (Hasura) 

• • * 

6,166 

6,112 

3,290 

Ditto joint (Eyarpur) 

• • • 

2,718 

2,176 

1,860 

Matla 


5,284 

4,993 

1,799 

Mathurapuv 


6,766 

6,906 

2,038 

Naihati 

t • • 

4,160 

3,874 

2,142 

Sarar H at 

• • « 

8,498 

2,791 

1,631 

Soaldab 

* » « 

4,868 

8,985 

3,198 

Sultanpur (Lakhikantapur) 


3,710 

3,221 

2,701 

Ditto joint (Tcugra) 


5,038 

4,707 

2,237 

Yishnupur 

• • * 

4,910 

4,421 

2,206 

Total 

• t • 

104,847 

1,26,166 

66,474 


Details of the revenue of the dietriot during the last deoade Rbtbnvb, 
will be found in the B Volume, which is published separately, and 
here it will be sufficient to say that the receipts in 1910-11 aggre- 
gated Es. 49,29,953, representing an advance of 16 lakhs since 
1901-02. 'i he increase is chiefly due to the enhanced revenue 
from stamps, excise and “ other sources ” ; the receipts from excise 

alone have been doubled in this 
period. The number of persons 
assessed to income-tax decreased 
from 4,065 to 1,813, owing <o the 
amendment of the A.ot in 1903, 
by which the minimum income 
assessable to the tax was raised 
fromEs, 500 to Es. 1,000. The number has since grown to 3,298, 
representing one in every 1,060 of the population. 

0 2 


Boooipts in 1910-U. Ra. 

Land revenue ... 17,88,905 

Stamps ... 11,09,986 

Excise ... ... 10,83,741 

Road and public works 
oeseea ... ... 8,47,269 

Income-tax ... 1,07,912 

Other sources ... 4,92,189 
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Disteioi 

Boaeb, 


OHAPTEE XIIT. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The District Board oomists of 21 members, of whom five 
are ex-offieio members, six are appointed by Government and 
ten are elected. The District Magistrate is ex~offlch Chairman. 
Details of the income and expenditure of the Board during the 
last ten years will be found in the B Volume of statistics. Both 
have been largely inflated during the last few years on account of 
the Magra Hat drainage scheme. As explained in a previous 
chapter, this is a scheme which provides for the improvemeut of 
the sanitary and agricultural condition of a tract of 290 square 
miles in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, at an estimated 
cost of 21 lakhs. Government has contributed five lakhs, - 
and has undertaken the maintenance charges, in return for any 
income derivable from the scheme, including tolls to be levied 
on the drainage channels. The remainder of the cost is being 
met by the District Board from loans granted by Government, 
which will be repaid when recoveries are made from the pro- 
prietors of lands benefited by the scheme. In addition to this 
undertaking, the Board has guaranteed interest at the rate of 
4 per cent., up to a maximum of Es. 38,000, ou the BSraset- 
Basirhat Light Bail way, and has taken a loan of Es. 60,000 from 
Government for the oonstruotion of feeder roads to the line. 
Government has also contributed (in 1911-12) two lakhs towards 
a drainage project designed to improve a tract in the neighbour- 
hood of Baraset by opening up the Nawai and 8unthi rivers. 
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Yenr. 

Incoino. 


Rs. 

1 006-07 

... 3,18, B28 

1007-08 

... 3,31, U6 

1008-00 

... 8 , 12,295 

] 000-10 

... 3,24,750 

1010-11 

... 4,16,072 

Rs. 1,40,000 

roceived 


Excluding the sums received from <3-overnment as a loan for 
the Magra Hat scheme, but including 
grants from Provinoial funds, the 
ordinary inootne of the Board is over 
8 lakhs a year, as shown in tho 
margin. The income in 1911-13 was 
Rs. 4,12,662, excluding the opening 
halanoe and including a sura of 
)m Government for civil works. The 
Board maintains ton 'dispensaries and aids twelve others. It 
also maintains 3 middle schools and gives grants-in-aid to 48 
middle, 69 upper primary, 1,033 lower primary and 110 other 
soliools. The mileage of the roads kept up by it is ; — metalled 
roads 179 miles, unmetalled roads 380 miles and village roads 
1 , 0 miles. 

There are five Local Boards, one having been oonstituted for 
each subdivision. The Sadar Local Board is composed of 1 6 
members, that at Diamond ELarhour has 12 members, at Baraset 
10 members, at Basirhat 9 members, and at Barrackpore 7 
members. The Barrackpore and Biraset Local Boards are 
presided over by the local Subdivisional Officers, and the other 
three Boards have non-offloial Chairmen elected by the members. 

These bodies have charge of immetalled roads, village roads and 
pounds, 

There are three unions in tho district, viz., Basudebpur in the usiofr 

Baraset subdivision and Commit. 


Union. 

Area in 
flquero 
milest 

Population. 

Baeudo'bpnr 

6 

B,4O0 

Itinda ... ... 

10 

18,450 

Jadurliati ... 

10 

11,922 


Itinda and Jadurhati in the 
Basirhat subdivision, the 
area and population of 
which are shown in the 
margin. They are adminis- 
tered by Committees, each 
consisting of 9 members 
appointed by Government ; they have charge of village roads 
and pounds within the Union, and receive fixed grants from the 
District Board for their maintenance. 

The district contains no less than 26 municipalities, the Munioi- 
inspection and control of which occupy much of the District rAMsisa. 
OfSoer’s time and energies. Their aggregate income in 1911-12 , 
was 10 | lakhs (excluding tho opening balances).' The receipts 
have risen considerably of late years, mainly owing to the large 
sums received from Government, either as loans or grants, for 
carrying out drainage and water-supply schemes, and partly on 
account of revisions of the assessment and the imposition of JEresb 
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rates and taxes, suoh aa latrine rates in the extended areas of 
Garden Eeaoh and Tolly gunge, lighting rates in Oossipur- 
Ohitpur and Maniktallah, and water rates in Tollygnnge. The 
statement below gives at a glance tho more salient facts relat- 
ing to each municipality for tho year 1911-12. More detailed 
information will ho found in the articles dealing with each town 
in the last chapter:-— 


MCNIOIPAIiITV. 


Vcar of 
ustnbliBb- 
inont. 

Nunibor 
of rnlo- 
payorfl. 

I'ercontago 

to 

wpnlnti 0 n 

Number 
if Muni- 
cipal 
lomniiB* 
aiouoi'fl. 

luoidoneo 
of taxation 
per liond. 

Gadum 


1869 

1,986 

14>1 

12 

Hs. A V, 

0 G ? 

Baraaot , . , 


1869 

1,784 

19'7 

8 

18 9 

BarimRore . . . 


1869 

8,976 

16-3 

19 

1 11 9 

Barrackpoi'o, North 
Ditto, South 

. >. 

1869 

1,916 

11-8 

16 

0 14 2 


1869 

1,766 

14-8 

2 

0 16 0 

BSruiiJnr 

... 

1869 

1,152 

21-4 

r9 

16 7 

Basirhat 

f • • 

1869 

2,504 

13-G 

iS 

0 6 7 

Bhatpurn 


1899 

8,006 

6'9 

^6 

0 14 0 

BudgO'Budge 


1900 

2,098 

H-6 

9 

1 16 1 

CoBsipur-Chitpur 

*■« 

1889 

6,781 

12-2 

l2 

4 16 8 

Dum-Dum, North 


18V0 

904 

17*9 

9 

1 4 10 

Ditto, South 

• • < 

1876 

1,776 

18'7 

9 

14 1 

Qai-don Ileaoh 


1897 

8,966 

88 

12 

2 13 2 

QSrulia 

... 

1896 

609 

6'2 

10 

14 1 

Gohardanga 

... 

1870 

1,063 

20-9 

9 

0 11 10 

Halishahar ... 


1908 

2,860 

17-4 

12 

0 14 C 

Jaynagar ... 


1869 

1.627 

j6-B 

12 

0 12 6 

KamaihSti ,,, 


1899 

2,006 

IFl 

12 

1 1 4 

Hauiktiila 


1889 

7,848 

14-6 

12 

2 11 6 

Naihati 


1869 

6,400 

29-6 

9 

10 8 

Fanihati ... 

... 

1900 

2,436 

21-9 

10 

1 1 7 

Bajpur 

... 

1876 

2,291 

19'7 

18 

0 12 2 

South Suburban 


1869 

6,802 

22-4 

10 

10 2 

TSki 


1869 

959 

18'4 

9 

0 7 2 

Titagarh 


189S 

1,614 

8-6 

10 

0 16 9 

Tollygnnge ... 


1901 

8j270 

17-6 

9 

1 8 7 


The percentage of rate-payers in Titagarh, Garulia and 
Bh&tpara is the lowest in the Province, and the incidence of 
taxation in Oossipur-Ohitpur is higher than in any other 
municipality, except Calcutta and the hill stations of Darjeeling 
and Kurseong. 

The history of municipal government in the district is largely 
a record of the multiplication of municipalities in order to keep 
pace with the increase of population and the growing demand 
for hotter sanitation and conservancy, more particularly in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta and in the mill towns along the Hooghly. 
The application of the term “ Suburbs of Calcutta ” has varied 
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widely at diflfetent perioda. By Act XXT of 1857 the “ Suburbs ” 
were defined to include all lands witbin the general limits of the 
Panohannagram estate, and they were further defined under the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1876. They then included the present 
munioipalites of Oossipur-Ohitpur, Maniktala, Q-arden Eeaoh, 
South Suburbs and Tollygunge, as well as so much of Oaloutta 
as lies outside the limits of the “ Old Town,” which is bounded 
by Lower Circular Road and Tolly’s Nullah. This unwieldy 
municipality, whioh was known as the Suburban Municipality, 
was split up into four parts in 1889. The Added Area ” and 
" Pringe Area Wards ” were added to Oaloutta, and the muni- 
oipalities of Oossipur-Ohitpur and M&niktala were created, the 
name of the North Suburban Municipality being at the same 
time changed to Barnagore. These deductions still left the 
South Suburban Munioipality of unmanageable size, and aooord- 
ingly, in 1897, the Garden Reach Municipality, and, in 1901, the 
Tollygunge Munioipality, were separated from it. The constitu- 
tion of the present South Suburban Munioipality, therefore, dates 
from 1901. 

The following statenient exhibits briefly the efiEeot of these 
changes and also shows the changes whioh it has been necessary 
to mako in the municipal government of the areas inoliided in the 
Noihati and the North and South Barraokpore Munioipalitios : 
the (late entered after each munioipality marks the year in whiolv 
it was created. 


North Suburban 

South Suburban 
North Barraokpore 
South Barraokpore 

Naihati 


/ Oossipur-Ohitpur (1889), 
I Barnagore (1889). 

( Kamarhati (1899). 


South Suburban. 
Garden Reach (1897). 
. Tollygunge (1901). 

) North Barraokpore. 

) Garulia (1896). 

( South Barraokpore, 
Panihati (1900). 

( Titagarh (1896). 




Naihati. 

Bhatpara (1899). 
Halisfaahar (1903). 


Outside the suburban area the muuioipalities are still, to a 
greater or less extent, rural in oharaoter in that they inoludo a 
certain quantity of cultivated land. As a rule, they consist of a 
central urban area with outlying villages, interspersed with paddy 
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fields, that are) grouped together for municipal purposes, but have 
little oonneotion with each other or with the central area. The 
riverain tract, however, is, as stated in Chapter III, becoming 
increasingly populous, nnd in consequence increasingly urban ; 
and the towns along it, naore partioularly the mill towns, 
are in a transition stage. For example, the question of aocom- 
nioclating the operatives who congregate in the neighbourhood 
of tlie mills, and the task of providing an adequate system of 
water-supply, drainage and sanitation for an industrial population 
are the] chief problems of their mnnioipal administration, 
Much has already been done to meet those wants, but only with 
the help of loans and grants from Government (supplemented 
in some oases hy funds raised locally), for the mnnioipnl funds 
alone are inadequate to meet the expenditure necessary to provide 
a pure water-supply and an effioieriJl; drainage system. The 
following nine municipalities now possess a system of filtered 
water-supply : — Bbatpara, Oossipur-Ohitpur, South Dum-Dum, 
Garden Reach, GSrulia, jManiktala, South Suburban, Titagarh 
and Tollygunge, while the Naihati Municipality has taken up 
a scheme for the supply of filtered water from the Gauripur 
mills. The Bhfttpara, Garulia and Titagarh municipalities, it 
may be mentioned, were granted their supply from the local 
mills, free of cost, and, in introducing the system, incurred no 
expenditure except that of laying pipes and erecting hydrants. 
The following eight municipalities have undertaken comprehen- 
sive drainage sohemes, and in most oases the work has been 
either partially or wholly completed : — Barnagore, Bhatpara, 
Budge-Budge, Baraset, Baruipur, Basirhat, Garulia and Tita- 
garh. The suburban municipalities of Oossipur-Ohitpur and 
Maniktala, and almost all the mill municipalities, have also done 
much to improve the sanitation of bastts within their respective 
areas. 

In conclusion, the following remarks, illustrating the progress 
made by the municipalities in providing civio requirements, may he 
quoted from the Oomujissiouer’s last Q-uinquennial Administration 
Report ; — “ Most of the suburban and mill municipalities now 
provide an adequate supply of filtered water. In most of the 
municipalities there is an efficient system of conservanoy, and 
the principal roads are lighted. In some of them drainage works 
have been started, and in others are under consideration. In 
no ease, however, are funds snffioient to carry out expensive 
sanitary improvements independently and without any aid 
from Government, In fact, most of the important and costly 
sanitary soheines have only been undertaken with the help of 
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loans, as well as of grants, supplemented in the ease of the mill 
munioipalitos by substantial contributions from the mills. . . . 

The eSioienoy of municipal administration is not conhnod by any 
means to mill and riparian municipalities, wliere the Commis- 
sioners consist of Europeans and Indians, the former genernlly 
preponderating. I'here are many other mnnioipalities which are 
extremely well managed entirely by Indian Oomaissione s, and 
I can certainly endorse the following remarks by the Magistrate 
of the 24-Parganas regarding these gentlemen : — ‘ They show 
a spirit of independenoe tempered usually with good sense and a 
disposition to consider advice and not upon it unless they can 
show that it is bad.’ ” 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 


EDDOATtON. 

tiiKBA*!, A fair indication of the extent to which eduoation is diffused 
is atiorded by the census statistics of literacy, The test of 
literacy is ability both to read and write, with this further 
qualification, that a person is recorded as literate only if ho 
can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it ; all 
persons who are unable to do this are entered in the census 
schedules as illiterate. The total number of persons in tho 
24-Parganas who came up to this standard in 1911 was 800,818, 
representing 12 per cent, of the total population ; the only other 
district of Bengal in which the people are more advanced is 
Howrah, where the ratio is 14 per cent. There has been a 
decided advance since 1901, the proportion of literate males 
having risen from 20 to 22 per cent, and of literate females from 
13 to 17 per millg. The improvement lis tho more noticeable 
because the test of literacy was stricter than in 1901, when no 
conditions were laid down as to ability to read and write a letter. 

/ Of the total number of literates, 222,203 are Hindus and 
72,844 are Musalm&ns, so that approximately there are three 
literate Hindus to every literate Musalman, Taking the pro- 
portional figures, 26 per cent, of the Hindu males and 16 per 
cent, of the Musalman males are literate, the corresponding ratios 
for females being 23 and 4 per mille respectively. There is 
a great disparity between the figures for males and females,’ 
for whereas 281,510 males can read and write, only 19,308 
females can do so ; in other words, the literate males outnumber 
the literate females in the proportion of 16 to 1. Education is 
nearly as general in the villages as in the towns, for 12 per cent, 
of the rural and 13 per cent, of the urban population are literate. 
Altogether 39,960 persons (38,528 males and 1,432 females) are 
able to read and write English, the ratio being 30 per mille in 
the case of males and 1 per mille in the ease of females. 
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The number of 
62,000 in 1883-84 


pupils under 
to 68,138 


in 


Solioolfl. 

TSTtniilior. 

Number of 
pupils. 

High Engliali ... 

87 

7,B00 

Middle 

G2 

6,569 

Middle Vornnoular 

84 

2,307 

Upper Primary . , . 

181 

8,490 

Lower „ 

l.BBC 

74,780 

Technical 

3 

90 

Training 

10 

114 

Others 

186 

7,826 

Private ... 

4 

267 


instruction increased from 
1892-93 and to 73,021 in biatis- 
1900-01. In the next 
decade there was a further 
increase of 38,927 of 46 
per cent., the returns of 
the Education Depart- 
ment for 1910-11 shoTving 
that there were 2,022 edu- 
cational institutions with 
106,948 scholars. Details 
of these schools and of 
their attendance are given 
in the marginal statement. 
According to the returns of the Education Department, the 
number of male scholars in 1910-11 represented 49 per cent, of 
the male population of sohool-going age, the oorrespondiug pro- 
portion for female scholars being 7 per cent. The school-going 
age, it may be explained, is 6 to 15 years, and the number of 
ohildreu of this age is assumed to be eq^uivalent to 16 per cent, 
of the population, but the census shows that in Bengal the 
actual proportion of children aged 5 — 16 is 27 per cent, for males 
and 26^ per cent, for females. The real percentage of sohool- 
going age is therefore much less than that shown in the depart- 
mental returns. 

Thirty schools with 1,754 pupils are 
ment, and throe with 202 pupils by the 
Boards. The remainder are under private management, and, 
of these, 1,766 with 92,630 pupils receive grants-in-aid either 
from Q-ovornment or from the District or Municipal Boards, 
while 230 with 12,106 pupils are unaided. 

The following is a list of the high sohools in the district Hi™ 
with the number of pupils on the rolls on Slst March 1913 : — bohooiiA. 


managed by Q-overn- 
Distriot or Municipal 


Place. 

Pupils. 

Place. 

Pupils. 

Ma^*ag$d Ig Government. 


A'dferf— contd, 


Barasei ... ... 

248 

Babaru 

222 

Bariackpore ... ... 

268 

Barisa ... ,,, 

291 

Tnlii 

290 

Barniigoro (Victoria) 

400 



Biiruipur ... 

254 

Aided. 


Basirhttt ... 

481 



Behaift 

173 

Arbelia .„ 

136 

Boral ... 

165 

Ariadaha ... ... 

281 

Budge-Budge (P.K.) 

270 
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Pupils. 

PlllPO, 

Pupils 

280 

Unaided. 

Biwilli ... 

288 

120 

Dliiinkurio 

348 

MO 

Giiruliii ... ... 

148 

143 

Kaiiiurlinti (S5>fiii' Diilt Proo) 

181, 

285 

AladSrhttt (Populiii' Acmlomy) 

141 

281 

Mftjilpnr ... ... 

843 

303 

Puikpilrii (NorUi Suliiii'bnu) ... 

167 

138 

220 

205 

GUtIs' ILigJi MngHsIi; 


142 

265 

Bamckpni ‘0 (Uoanlinff) 

86 

196 

190 

126 

181 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

GAZETTEEB. 

AoMpur.— Village on tlio Hooghly, situatod 16 miles south- 
west of Alipore and 6 miles south-west of Budge-Budge, with 
which it is connected by the Orissa Trunk Eoad. The place derives 
its name from a Chinaman, referred to in old records as Atohew 
or Tong Aohew, who was given a grant of land by Warren 
Hastings and started a sugar manufactory here. In a memorial 
which he submitted in 1781 to Iho Governor-General (Warren 
Hastings) and the members of the Supreme Council, he referred 
to the ouoouragement he had received by a grant of land, 
which he had cultivated with some suooess, and complained that 
his Chinese labourers were being ontioed away by Chinese 
deserters from the ships in Oaloutta, A notice was thereupon 
issued stating that Atohew was under the protection of Gtovern- 
raont, and that the Board wished to grant every enoouiagement 
to the colony of Cliineee under his direction, and were determined 
to afford him every support and assistance in detecting and 
bringing to condign punishment any ill-disposed persons who 
inveigled away the Chinese labourers in his employ, wh,o 
were under indentures to him for a term of years. Atohew 
died shortly after this, as appears from a letter, dated 8th 
December 1783, from the Attorney to the East India Company 
stating that he had applied to the executor of Tong Aohew for 
the payment of a bond from the deceased to the Hon’ble 
Company.* **' On the 15th Kovembex 1804, we find an advertise- 
ment offering for sale “ the estate of Atohepore, situated about 
6 miles below Budge-Budge, with all the buildings, stills, sugar 
mills and other fixtures ” : the estate was said to consist of 650 
bighas held by “ pottah ” from the Burdwan Baj and paying rent 
of Es. 45 per aunum.t 

Aohipur at this time contained a powder magazine, at which 
vessels proceeding to Oaloutta were required to deposit all 
gunpowder bn board, except 100 pounds, which they were allowed 
t^o keep in order to fire salutes or signals of distress. When 
outward bound, they could take back the gunpowder so depositedT 

* jPad ami Present, Vol. Ill (Jan.-Marcli 1009), pp. 137-8. 

I „ lUi, . Vol. I (Oct. 1907), -p. 2Q4. .. 
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Severe penalties were prescribed for the breach of these regula- 
tions, whioh were laid down on the ground that the explosion 
of a large quantity of gunpowder on board of ships lying ofi 
the town might be attended with the most destructive conse- 
quences to the town, to the inhabitants thereof and to the 
shipping in the Port.”* 

The village contains the grave of its founder, a oharaoter- 
istio horse-shoe shaped tomb. Thoro is also a Chinese temple 
about a mile from the river. Its most noticeable features are a 
Chinese laver outside, a courtyard with walls covered with Chinese 
inscriptions, through which the shrine is approached, and a metal 
urn inside the latteri in which burning joss sticks are placed. 
The Chinese of Calcutta come hero on pilgrimage every year 
about February, and use the temple for worship. There is also 
an abandoned and ruinous bungalow in the village, which was 
formerly occupied by the Collector of the 24-Parganas ; some of 
the floors are paved with Chinese marble. An inspection bunga- 
low of the Public Works Department is maintained hero, and 
there is a post and telegraph oflBoe. 

Alipore. — Headquarters of the district and a southern suburb 
of Calcutta. It is part of the district for judicial and revenue 
purposes, but its municipal administration is under the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and it is policed by the Calcutta police. It 
forms a ward (No. 23) of Calcutta, and in 1911 had a population 
of 19,749 persons, of whom 291 were Europeans. The popula- 
tion has increased by llj per cent, since 1901, mainly owing 
to the influx of newcomers to the Indian quarters, which has 
been stimulated by the extension of the electric tramway through 
it. It is also a popular place of residence for Europeans, and a 
number of new houses have sprung up recently, so that the old 
Penn estate has become a European colony. The growth of 
population would have been still greater had it not been for two 
opposing factors. In the first place l>a8h' lands have been acquired 
by Government, the Port Commissioners and the Calcutta 
Corporation, and large areas have been cleared either by them or 
by private parties. In the second place, acquisitions made by 
the Port Commissioners have practically depopulated the 
extensive area lying between the Boat Canal and the Tollygunge 
Circular Road on the one side, and between Diamond Harbour 
Road and Tolly ^s Nullah on the other. Partly on this account 
and partly on account of the largo area occupied by Belvedere, the 
Zoological Gardens, and the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural 


* Bengal, Fast and Present, Vol. I (Oct. 1907), p. 168. 
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Society, Alipore is the most thinly populated word in Calcutta, 
there being only 16 persons per acre. 

It contains the usual public offices of a district headquarters 
and a cantonment for native troops. The chief industrial con- 
cerns are the telegraph workshop, which in 1911 employed an 
average of 639 persons daily, and the Army Clothing B’aotory, 
in which there was a daily average of 380 operatives. The most 
interesting, and certainly the most imposing, building within its 
limits is Belvedere, which stands in extensive park-like grounds, 
Formerly a country house of Warren Hastings, it was purchased 
in 1864 for the residence of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and was subsequently greatly 
improved and ombellished by Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1877 to 1882. It continued to bo the 
official residenoe of the Lieutenant-Governors till 1912, when 
that lino of able administrators was ended by the appointment 
of a Governor, who took over Government House as his resi- 
dence. Since then it has remained vacant, but it has recently 
been decided to keep in it the exhibits presented to the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, until the latter is erected. At or near the spot 
which is now the western entrance of Belvedere, on the Alipore 
Road, was fought the famous duel between Warren Hastings 
and Philip Francis, in which the latter was wounded. This 
duel is commemorated by Duel Lane, aoress the road, which 
leads to the Meteorological Observatory. No great distance 
away is Hastings House, the favourite residence of the great 
Governor-General, which was used as a guest-house for distin- 
guished guests by the Government of India until the removal 
of the oapitaL|to Delhi. South of Belvedere lie the gardens 
of the Agri-Hortioultural Society ofj India, founded in 1820 
by ',Dr. Oarey, the famous Baptist missionary, and north of 
it are the Zoological Gardens, which were opened by the then 
Prince of Wales in 1876. 

Alipore Subdivision,— Sadar or headquarters subdivision, with 
an area of 1,164 square miles (of which 450 square miles are in the 
Sundarhans) and a population, aooordingto the census of 1911, of 
756,348 persons, the density being 650 per square mile. There are 
approximately two Hindus to every Musalman, the aetual numbers 
being 60,2,746 and 240,979, respectively. These figures exclude 
the Suburbs of Oaleutta, i.e., the three municipalities of Oossipur- 
Ohitpur, Maniktala and Garden Reach, which actually form part 
of the subdivision, but are treated as a separate unit for census 
purposes ; their area is 10 square miles and their population is 
.147,240, the mean density being 23 persons per acre. 
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The subdivision is bounded on the north by the river 
Hooghly, the city of Oaloutta and the BarSset subdivision, on the 
east by the Basirhat subdivision, on the south by the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision and the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the river Hooghly. Taking the road from Alipore on the north 
to Jaynagar on the south ns a dividing line, the western 
half is a low-lying tract with numerous marshes or bik. The 
eastern half is out up by rivers, k/i&k and streams, which ensure 
better drainage, and there are fewer swamps, but in places the 
land is below high water level and the water is only kept out of 
the fields by high embankments. To the south there is a strip of 
the Sundarbans, about 60 miles long and 10 miles broad, which 
terminates in Buloherry Island on the sea face. The greater 
portion of this Sundarbans country has been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation, and consists of “ lots,” or blocks of land 
bounded by rivers and oreeks and protected from inundation by 
embankments. Owing to its isolation, the population of this tract 
is sparse, and the southern extremity is thick jungle tenanted 
only hy wild animals. 

The Hooghly flows along the western boundary, and in the 
east of the subdivision the chief river is the BidySdhari, which 
is connected with the Hooghly by Tolly’s Nullah. This river 
has a oirouitous course, for it flows through the Basirh&t subdivi- 
sion from east to west, turns south on entering this subdivision 
and then flows south-east, joining the Matla river just above 
Canning. The Matla is now only large enough for river 
steamers, but at one time was navigable by sea-going vessels as 
far as Canning. The Piali is a subsidiary river, about 20 
miles long, which connects the Bidyadhari with the Matla. The 
Bhangar Canal also connects the Bidyadhari at Kulti with the 
Baliaghata Canal at Bamanghata, and is the principal route 
for boats coming from Khulna and the eastern distriots to 
Oaloutta. 

The headquarters of the subdivision are at Alipore, and 
there are six towns, viz., Baruipur, Budge-Budge, Jaynagar, 
Eajpnr, South Suburbs and Tollygunge, each of which is dealt 
with in a separate article. 

Baduria.— Town in the Basirhat subdivision, situated on the 
right or west bank of the lohamai or Jamuna river. It is most 
easily reached from either the Arbalia or Gopmahal stations of the 
Barasat-Basirhat Light Railway, being- connected with both by 
second class roads. It is nine iniles by river from Basirhat, from 
which place it pan be visited in a steam launoh.- Maslandpur a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, lies-about lO miles 
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to lilo north, but the road is fit for travelling on horsebapk or in 
a bullock oart for only six months in the year, and in the rains 
is hardly passable. 

Baduria has a population, aooording to the census of 1911 
of 13,680 persona, of whom 7,536 are Hindus and 6,143 are 
Musalmans. It is the headquarters of a thana, and contains a 
dispensary, post and telegraph office, sub-registry office, and 
higli school. The town forms a municipality, with an area of 
12 square miles, which is divided into eight wards, viz., Baduria, 
Arbalia, Taraguuia, Magrathii, Pura, ^ Khorgaohi, Andarmanik, 
Magurkhali and Paddarpur, The municipal income is raised by 
a tax on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupoep of 
income, Q-overnment and other public buildings being assessed 
at7| per cent, on their annual value. Latrine fees are also 
levied aooording to a prescribed scale. The water-supply - is 
derived partly from tanks, but mainly from the river lohamati, 
which becomes brackish for a short time in the hot weather 
when the water is at its lowest. The line of drainage ia from 
the river bank into the river and from the greater part of the 
town into a hil to the west. Five regular markets are held 
in the town limits at Baduria, Arbalia, Pura, Ts,ragunia and 
Paddarpur ; the first three are held daily, that at Taragunia on 
Mondays and, Thursdays and that at Paddarpur on Fridays and 
Sundays, 

The chief IM days at Baduria are Tuesday and P’riday. 
Sugar and molasses are manufactured iu the town, and a 
considerable trade is carried on iu those oornmoditios and in jute, 
paddy and tobaooo. Au annual meh, the Barwari Pa/a, whioh. 
lasts three days, is held in May. 

Baraset. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated 14 miles north-east of Calcutta on the BarSset-Basirhat 
Light Pailway and also on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
central seotion (from Dum-Dum Junction). The population of 
the town, at the census of 1911, was 8,790, of whom 6,017 were 
Hindus and 3,656 were Musalmans. The population is not 
inoreasing appreciably, for the number returned in 1901 was 8,684, 
At the two previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 it was 9,764 and 
10,533, respectively, hut the decrease recorded in 1901 is probably 
to be attributed tc the fact that in 1899 the area within municipal 
limits was reduced by the exclusion of some small outlying 
villages. The town contains the usual Government buildings 
found in a suhdivisional headquarters, two munsifs' courts, a 
sub-registry office, a dispensary, a post and telegraph. -office, and 
a Government high sohool. . Tfie sub-jail is a there- storeyed 

p 
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building, popularly known as Vansittart Yilla, and said to have 
been the country residence of Mr, Vansittart, a civil servant in 
the time of Warren Hastings. 

Baraset was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is 6^ sq^uare miles, divided between 
five wards, viz,, North Baraset, South Barasot, Kazipara, Batnan- 
mura and Badu. The municipal income is raised by means of a 
tax on persons at the rate of 13 annas per hundred rupees of 
income, Government and other public buildings being assessed 
at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. Latrine rates are levied 
at the rate of 7 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. There 
are three daily markets, one of which belongs to Government and 
is held in Baraset, while the others are privately owned and are 
held in Kazipara and Badu. The water-supply is obtained from 
tanks and a few wells ; one large tank in the jail grounds is 
public property, and is reserved for the supply of drinking water. 
Wards Nos. 1 and 2 are drained by artificial drains, which lead 
to ibho fields on the south. The other wards are drained by the 
Sunthi Nadi, an old creek which passes southward to join the 
Bidyadhari river near BhSngar. 

Baraset was formerly a place of greater importance than at 
present. In the early part of the nineteenth century it was the 
Beat of a college for military cadets, which they entered on their 
arrival from Europe. On this account the town has been called 
“ the Sandhurst of Bengal.” From 1834 to 1861 it was the head- 
quarters of a district ; one of the most distinguished of its District 
Officers was Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
from 1887 to 1892, who was Magistrate here in 1859-60. Some 
remains dating back to the eighteenth century may still be seen 
about 4 miles to the north-east of the railway station. Here 
there is a large tank, called Madbumurali, which is said to have 
been excavated about 300 years ago by two merchant brothers 
named Madhu and Murali. To the north-west of the tank, a 
Mr. Louis Bonnaud, an indigo planter, is said to have had his 
factory, the site of which is marked by the remains of a large 
building overgrown with vegetation. On the bank of the tank 
at its south-eastern corner there is a high pillar,' the object of 
which is unknown ; and at its south-western corner there is an 
octagonal summer-house, now falling into ruin, the history of 
which is known. In his diary, Maokrabie (brother-in-law of 
Sir Philip Francis and Sherifi of Calcutta in 1776 at the time 
of Nunoomar’s execution) speaking of some card-playing at 
“ Barasutt ” in February 1776 writes : — “ Next morning such of 
Us as were not too fatigued to leave our mattresses rode or walked 
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to an octagon Bummer-house built upon an eminenoe by tbe late 
Mr. Lambert, who was the husband of Lady Hope. This 
is a pretty toy erected on an eminence and distant about 
a mile from Barasutt, with walks and flowering shrubs and 
gardens. The ashes of that gentleman (for his body was burned 
by his particular direction) are deposited under the building.” 
Lady Hope was the widow of Sir Wiliam Hope, Bart., who 
perished in the Patna massaore in 1763, while she escaped to the 
Dutch factory. Her marriage to Mr. Lambert and the history 
of the latter aro referred to as follows by the Eevd. W. K. 
Firminger: — “On consulting the registers of St.John’s (Oaloutta), 
I found this entry against a7th April 1764 — ‘William Lambert 
and Lady Margaret Hope, widow.’ According to old custom. 
Lady Hope, although married to Mr. Lambert, elected still to be 
called by her higher social appellation, and on 1st February I 
find Mr. Lambert successfully petitioning for a passage for 
‘ Lady Hope ’ on the Zord Elgin. Poor Lambert had appar- 
ently, like most Oaloutta men of his time, many a painful loss 
of fortune. He entered the Company’s service about 1760, and 
from 1763 to 1766 was Military Pay master-Qeneral ; then came 
a redistribution of offices, and our friend, married to a lady of 
consequence and blessed with a family, was suddenly left 
deprived of the bulk of his fortune, and also with a most incon- 
venient amount of unsold timber, which he had provided for the 
purpose of securing the new Fort William from river enoroaoh- 
ments. At this time he seems to have fallen into discredit on 
the score of his accounts. I have traced him through several 
appointments. He was but a mere factor in October 1766 ; in 
January of 1767 he was clerk of the Court of Bequests, and I have 
traced the name in the records of the ‘ Court of Outohery.’ In 
1768, as we have seen, he sent his wife home. I can trace him 
fourth on the Murshidabad Oounoil of Eevenue in 1771, and I 
find his signature as a member of the Board of Inspection in the 
old Oolleotorate records of Chittagong. On 6th February he 
was appointed Chief at Dacca, but on the resignation of President 
Cartier he was given a place on the Oounoil at Oaloutta. He 
remained at Dacca till August, and then 'removed to Murshidabad, 
‘ that place so much superior in point of climate ’ : thence he 
came to Oaloutta. In 1774 he became Chief at Dinajpur, and 
there he died on 18th September, ‘ at 8 a.m., after nine days’ 
illness ’. Surely this old octagon has a pathetic love story to 
tell us. Think of what Lady Hope must have passed through 
in the troubles of 1763, and of poor Lambert, after his long 
separation from his wife, asking nothing more than that 

V 2 
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his ashes might be buried beneath the: dear old octagon at 
laraset.”* 

In conclusion it may be noted that in 1774 “ the house and 
garden of PSraset ” Tsrere advertised for sale by auction as one 
of several houses belonging to the East India Company. The 
advertisement desoribea the property as follows An upper*- 
roomed house; part ^ueca and part cutcha, oontains four bed- 
chambers, two back-stairs, two halls and verandah, a great stair- 
case to the south. A new outcha detached building, consisting of 
a opok-room, bath-room, and bake-house wifcli a stable at some 
distance from the house, built of posts and a straw ohupper, very 
large and commodious, suffloiont for four carriages and four and 
twenty horses. A garden surrounded with railing, and a ditch 
and a tank, and a very extensive avenue in front, which leads to 
the public road. Containing in all about 27 beeghas and 19 
oottahs.”! 

At Ufizipara, a suburb of the town, a large fair, which lasts 
three days, is held every year towards the end of December in 
honour of a Muhammad an Pir or saint, called Pir Ekdil Sshib, 
of whom the following legend is told : — 

There lived a king named Shah Nil, who was married to Ashik 
Niiri, but had no children. One morning the female sweeper 
absented herself ; and on being sent for, she refused to oome 
before dinner, on the plea that by going early to Court she 
invariably had to see the faces of childless persons the first thing 
in the morning, which was an unlucky omen. The queen, struck 
by this remark, set out on a pilgrimage, in the hope that thereby 
she might obtain a child by the grace of God, and visited Mecca 
and other holy plaoos. After thirty-six years of prayer an 
angel appeared to her, and having tried her faith in various 
ways promised her a child for two-and-a-half days. The queen 
returned home, and in due time gave birth to a son, which after 
two-and-a-half days was carried away by the angel, who took 
the shape of a fox, The child was brought up in the house of 
one Mulla Tar, and when he was about eight years of age came 
to Anarpur (the pargana oontaining Bftraset) riding on a tiger, 
whioh he oould transform into a sheep at will. He crossed 
the Ganges on his stick, and oame first to the village of Berua', 
where he planted his stick as a sign, that he had entered into 
possession of the country assigned to him. The stiok immediately 

grew into a thicket of bamboos. The hoy then assumed the form 

' ■ . — . ' ..... ... ... 

• Btngai, Bast and Present, Volume II, No. 2 (Octobei' 1908}, pp. 510-11. 
See also Volume I, pjp. S02-8, and Volume II, pp. 261-3. 

■f yoitu on the^Mistorg ofMidmpore (1876) by J. 0. Price, ' 
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of a full-grown man, and proceeded to the house of one Ohand 
Khan, of Sri Kriehnapur, a landholder of Anarpur, and begged 
a meal. Nur Khan, Ohand Khan’s brother, refused to feed an 
able-bodied man, and told him to go and -work at the mosque 
he was building, in proof of his supernatural powers, he lifted 
a block of stone of fifteen hundredweights up to .the mosque, 
and miraculously prevented any bricks being laid on it. The 
mosque remained unfinished, and has furnished a proverb to th© 
people, who call an inoompleto undertaking a ‘ Ohand Khan’s 
mosque.’ After this, the stranger vanished. Again assuming 
the form of a boy, he called himself Dil Muhammad, and joined 
some cowherds. After working various miracles, h.o went to live 
with one Ohhuti Miyan of KAzipara and tended his cattle. Some- 
times he would ill-treat the cattle, and when the owners came out 
to punish him he transformed them into tigers and bears. On one 
occasion his cattle ate up a standing crop of paddy belonging to 
one Kumfir 8hah, who complained to the headman of tlie 
village. An offioer <vas accordingly sent to inquire into the 
matter, but he found the crops in this field better than any other 
in the neighbourhood. Upon his death a mosque was erected 
over his remains, and the fair is held at his tomb every year. 
About three hundred acres of rent-free land belong to the 
descendants of Ohhuti Miyan for the service of the mosque. 

Baraset Subdivision, — Subdivision in the north of the 
district with an area of 275 square miles and u population, 
acooidiiig to the census of 1911, of 292,791 persons, the density 
ibeing no less than 1,065 per square . mile. The MusalmSns 
predominate in the population, numbering 170,476, while the 
Hindus number 121,473. The subdivision is bounded on the 
'north by the EanSghat subdivision of tbe Nadia distriot and 
the Bangaon subdivision of Jessore, on the east by the Basirhat 
subdivision, on the south by thana Haroa of the Basirhat 
subdivision and thana Bhangar of the Sadar subdivision,, and 
ion the west by the . Barrackpore subdivision. There is no 
.continuous natural boundary on any side except the south,' where 
the Bidy&dhari river forms the boundary line for a considerable 
'distance. The subdivision is a little over 20 miles in leng.th_and 
15 miles in breadth at the longest and broadest parts, and in 
shape resembles a square, except for, a slight elongation in the 
south, which constitutes the Eajarhat- outpost. It forms an 
'.unbroken alluvial plain, studded clpsely vyith village sites enclosed 
-by orchards or with scattered clumps of -trees. The land slopes 
' here and there into lo.w ^swamps or hilsi, some of. which cover 
I a fairly large arpa. Except .in the extreme, south these W/s are 
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mostly cultivated with Avinter rice, but some of them are so much 
waterlogged as to be unoultivable, and in years of early and 
heavy rainfall may have to remain altogether uncultivated. In 
the south the bils are flooded with salt water coming from the 
Bidyadhari, which is a tidal river, or overflowing from the 
Dhapa or Salt Water Lake, which is connected with them by 
several Jchais, Such bila, though of little or no use to agriculture, 
constitute valuable fisheries. The country is traversed from the 
south-west to the north-east by the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway (to which the Calcutta- Jessoro road runs 
parallel) and from west to east through its centre by the BSraset- 
Baslrhat Light Railway (opened in 1904). Tho only navigable 
water routes are the BidySdhari river, and a branch of it that 
runs north past Baliaghita, an important grain mart on tho 
Barasot-Basirhat Light Railway. There are several other rivers, 
such as the Jamuna (or Jabuna), Nawai, Sunthi, Padda and 
Gobindakhali, of which the Jamuna alone has a current through- 
out the year and the appearance of a river. The others have 
silted up and become dead channels. The beds of the Padda, 
which must once have been a large river, of the Gobindkhali and 
the northern portions of tho NawSi and Sunthi have been 
‘bunded’ up, i.e., blocked by dams or embankments, and trans- 
formed into tanks or brought under cultivation. The subdivision 
contains two towns, viz., Barfiset, its headquarters, and Gobar- 
danga. 

Barnagore or Baranagar. — Town in the Barraokpore sub- 
division, situated on tho Hooghly, 6 miles north of Calcutta, 
immediately north of Cossipur-Chitpur and south of Ksmarhati. 
Its population in 1911 was 25,895, of whom 19,891 were Hindus 
and 5,792 were Musalmins. It originally formed part of the 
North Suburban municipality, which was partitioned in 1889, 
part being constituted the Cossipur-Chitpur municipality, while 
the remainder had its name changed to Barnagore. Ten years 
later the northern portion of Barnagore Was detached and formed 
into the Kamarhati municipality. The area of the municipality 
as now constituted is about square miles, and it is divided into 
four wards, viz.— (1) South Barnagore, (2) North Barnagore, (3) 
Dakhineswar and Ban Hugh, and (4) Palpara, Naopara, Sainti 
and Nainan. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings at 6^ per cent, on their annual value ; latrine rates 
are also levied according to a prescribed scale. The water-supply 
is derived partly from the river Hooghly and partly from tanks 
and wells. There are over 1,000 tanks in the municipal area, of 
which only a fifth have wholesome water; one tank, in 
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Dakhineswar, is munioipal property and is reserved for 
drinking water. The northern part of the town drains into the 
Dantia Khal, which forms part of the boundary between 
Barnagore and Kamarhati, and so passes , into the Halt Lakes, 
The southern part drains eastwards into the paddy fields about 
Naopara; and the river bank naturally, drains into the Hooghly. 
There is no public dispensary in the town, which is served by the 
North Suburban Hospital at Oossipur and the Sagar Dutt 
Hospital at Kamarhati. 

Barnagore is stiid to have been originally a Portuguese 
settlenaont, but it afterwards became the seat of a |Dutoh factory 
(the history of which is given in Chapter II), and during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century Dutch vessels anchored 
hero on their way up to Ohinsura. Old Dutch tiles of artistic 
design arc still found in soma of the buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. Tioffontallor states that Barnagore was famous for its 
bajta cloths, and Price in his Observations says that the cloth 
manufactories there determined Oharnook to choose Calcutta as the 
site of the English settlement. The town was ceded to the 
British by the Duch Government in 1796, and the lands are com- 
prised in the Barnagore Government estate, which is contiguous 
to the Panohannagram estate. The place used to be a favourite 
pleasure resort for European residents of Calcutta, but it is now a 
busy industrial centre and contains two of the largest jute mills 
on the Hooghly, while large quantities of oil are manufac- 
tured for export to Europe. The two mills in question are the 
Barnagore North and South Jute Mills, which in 1911 employed 
a daily average of 2,798 and 3,360 hands respectively ; the 
Barnagore Branch Jute Mill, with 1,422 operatives, is in 
Boliaghata. The town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates and a high school (the Yiotoria 
High School). A mela, the Panohu Oharak mela, is held annually 
in April or May at Palpara. The name of the town is a corrup- 
tion of YarShanagar. 

Barrackpore. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated on the Hooghly, 14 miles north of Sealdah by 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and 16 miles from Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, by road. The population in 1911 was 
39,462. The town is comprised within two municipalities, viz., 
North Barrackpore, which has 11,847 inhabitants, and South 
Barrackpore with 27,605 inhabitants. The latter hgime includes 
the population of the Barrackpore Cantonment, viz., 11,485. 
There is a considerable European community owing partly to the 
presence of British troops and partly to the fact that Barrackpore 
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is a favourite place of residence for Europeans; altogether, 
1,204 dhristians were enumerated in South Barraokpore in 1911, 
of whom 839 were resident in the Cantonment, Tlie military 
force stationed here consists of a battery of the Eoyal Field 
Artillery, a detachment of a British Infantry regiment (at present 
4 companies) and a regiment of Native Infantry. 

To the south of the Cantonment is Barraokpore Park, a large 
park, in which a golf course of 18 holes has been laid Out, 
Within it are the tomb of Lady Canning, the wife of the Viceroy, 
who died of a fever contracted in the Tarai when travelling down 
from Darjeeling, and (iovernment House, the suburban residenoo 
of the Q-overnor of Bengal and the country house of the Viceroys 
of India until the capital was removed to Delhi in 1912. 
The house appears to have been originally the residence of the 
Commander-in-Ohief and was taken over by the Marquess 
Wellesley in virtue of his appointment as Captain- General and 
Oommander-in-Chief of the forces in 1801. It is referred to as 
follows in Colonel Malleson^s Ufe o/ the Marquess Wslkshy 
(1889): — “Lord Wellesley had taken over, on his appointment 
as Captain-General, the residence heretofore allotted to the 
' Commander-in-Ohief. That residonoe was neither large enough 
nor commodious enough for the lodgment of the Governor- 
General of India and his suite. Yet it was desirable that one 
engaged in the arduous duty of governing India should possess 
a place in the country to which he could oooasionally retire for 
rest and recreation. No locality appeared to the Marquess to be 
so well suited for such a purpose as the park at Barraokpore. 
It is- the only piece of enclosed ground in India that has any 
resemblance to an English park. No sound from the outer world 
reaches the palatial residence. The majestic Hooghly flows 
calmly X)n one side, its surface gay with craft of varied shapes. 
On the other were magnificent trees, undulating grounds and a 
fine .garden. Successive Governors-General have found there a 
place of real solace after the cares of Calcutta The wife of one 
of the noblest of them, the courageous and high-minded Lady 
C)anning, loved it so much that, when she died in India, her 
remains were transferred to the spot on which, when living, she 
delighted to sit and gaze at the river flowing beneath her. In 
this park Lord Wellesley designed to build a residence worthy of 
the. representative of England's power in the East. He had the 
plana made and the estimates prepared. The builders were about 
to oomm^uoe their work, when the Court of Directors, delighted 
to thwayt him, forbade him to proceed. The work, in the style 
in„.whichit.was intended, ^_as therefore abandoned.” 
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The name of the town is due to the fact that troops have been 
stationed here since 1772. The Indian name for it is Ohanak, 
which is sometimes said to be derived from the oiroumstanoe of 
Job Oharnook having a country house here. There appears, 
however, to be no authority for this derivation, for the 
name dates hack to a time anterior to (Jharnook. It may 
almost certainly he identified with the village of “ Isjannok” 
entered in Van den Broucke’s map of 1660 and referred to by 
him as “ the small town of Tsjaimook,” which his aooount shows 
was situated midway between “Onngnerre” and “Barrenger,” 
i.e., K&nkinara and Barnagoro. Historically the place is interest- 
ing as the scene of two mutinies of the Bengal Array (in 1824 
and 1867), which have already been described in Chapter II. 

The South Barraokpore Municipality was constituted in 
1869, but its area lias been curtailed by the separation of the 
Titagarh Municifiality in 1895 and of the Panihati Municipality 
in 1900. Much of what is generally called Barraokpore, includ- 
ing the railway station, Government House aud the Park, is 
comprised in Ward No. II (Ohanak or Barraokpore) of this munici- 
pality. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate on 
holdings in Musalmanpava Ward (at 6 per cent, of their annual 
value) and a tax. on persons in the other wards ; the latter is 
assessed at 12 annas on every hundred rupees of income, Govern- 
ment and other public buildings being assessed at 7 per cent, of 
their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied at 6 per cent, oiv 
the annual value of holdings. The munieijeal office is at Khardah, 
where the municipality maintains a dispensary for out-patients. 
An aooount of this village, which forms a separate ward, will be 
given later in this chapter. There is also a fine hospital within 
municipal limits, the Bholfi Nath Bose Hospital, which treats 
both in-patients and out-patients, and is maintained partly by 
endowments and partly by oontributions from various public 
bodies. Tbe chief educational institution is the Government 
high sobool ; there is also a girls’ high school. 

The North Barraokpore Municipality was alee constituted in 
1869 and formerly included Garulia, which was formed into a 
separate municipality in 1896. It has an area of square 
miles and is divided into ten wards, viz., Noapara, lohapur (two 
wards), Nawabganj (three wards), Palta, Hhitara, Manirampur 
and Ganti. The munioipal office is at NawabgaB.]', the residence 
of the Mandal family of zamiudars ; The Calcutta water- works 
are in the .Palta ward of this municipality, which, however, 
derives no immediate benefit from them. There is a Govern- 
ment rifle factory at lohapur. The municipality maintains two 
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dispensaries for out-patients, situated at Palta and Manirampur. 
At Nawabganj there is a high sohool, and two daily markets, 
one municipal and the other private. Two annual moMs are 
held here, the Jhulan in August, which lasts 6 days, and 
the Gostastami in November, which lasts one day. Two 
main roads run through tho municipality and are maintained 
by tho District Board, viz,, the Grand Trunk Koad from 
Calcutta, which crosses the Hooghly at Palta, and tho road 
to Kanohrapara, which takes off the Grand Trunk Eoad at 
Barraokpore. 

The Oantonmont is bounded on the south by tho river 
Hooghly and the Barraokpore Park (in South Barraokpore), 
on tho north and west by North Barraokpore and on tho 
south by South Barraokpore, It derives its water-supply from 
the Palta water-works and is served by the Cantonment 
dispensary. 

Barraokpore Subdivision.— Subdivision in the north-west 
of the district, with an area of 190 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 292,624 persons, tho density 
being 1,540 pi r square mile. The population is increasing at a 
remarkably rapid rate owing to the development of the mill towns 
and the immigration of operatives, the growth since 1901 being no 
less than 42 per cent. The subdivision, which was formed in 1904 
from portions of the Sadar and Baraset subdivisions, is a narrow 
strip of land bounded on the west by tho river Hooghly. The 
northern boundary is marked by the Bfigher Khal, a creek flowing 
into the Hooghly, which separates lit from the Nadia district. 
On the east lies tho BSraset subdivision, the boundary being 
marked for some distance by tho Nawai Nadi, viz., from the 
Bariati Hi to tho south-eastern extremity of tho subdivision. 
On the south lie the municipalities of Gossip ur-Chitpur and 
Maniktala, and the Salt Lakes, two square miles of the latter being 
included in the subdivision. There are no rivers of importance 
in the subdivision, but there are numerous Mdk connecting the 
Hooghly with the low-lying country to the east. The land along 
the Hooghly is higher than that to the east, and the tendency is 
for the depressed inland basins to become more and more 
waterlogged as the khals get silted up. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the case of the low-lying land to the south, which 
is connected by khdls with the Salt Lakes. The bank of the 
Hooghly is lined with mills, which provide employment for a 
large industrial population. There are twelve towns, all lying 
in the riverain strip of land, viz,, proceeding from north to south, 
Halishahar, Naih&ti, Bhatpara, Gsrulia, North Barraokpore, 
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Soutli Barrackporo, TitSgarb, Panihati, KamarhSti, Barnagore, 
North Dum-Diim and South Dum-Dum. There are cantonmenta 
at Dum-Dum and Barrackporo, a Government ammunition 
factory at Dum-Dum and a Government riflo factory at 
Ichapuri 

Baruipur. — Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the 
banks of the Adi Ganga (an old channel of the Ganges now 
almost entirely silted up), 15 miles south of Oaloutta, with which 
it is oonneoted by the main line of the southern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway and by the main road to Kulpi, 
which runs through the town. Its population in 1911 was 6,376, 
of whom 6,724 were Hindus. It is the headquarters of a thana 
and contains three Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry office, a Bench 
of Honorary Magistrates, a high school, a dispensary for 
out-patients (maintained by the municipality), and a post and 
telegraph station. It is a mission station of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which erected a largo’ church here in 
1846. 

Baruipur was oonstituted a municipality in 1869, the area 
■within municipal limits being 2 square miles. There are six 
wards, viz., Baruipur, Mandalpara, Brahmanp&ra, KamarpSra, 
Bazar and Sasan. The municipal income is raised by means of 
a tax of persons at the rate of Re. 1 per hundred rupees of income, 
Government and other public buildings being assessed at the rate 
of 7k per cent, of their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied 
at the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. The 
water-supply is derived almost entirely from tanks. The town 
drains eastward into a bil. There is a daily bazar in the 
Baruipur ward, and a /idi is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Two melds are held every year, the Ras Jatra in November ot 
December and the Rath Jatra in June or July. There are no 
local industries of any importance except pdn cultivation and 
fruit-growing. 

The name of the place is derived from the extensi-ve cultiva- 
tion of the former by the Barui caste ; in old records it appears 
under the corrupted form of Barrypore. Indigo was formerly 
manufactured, as appears from a statement in the Gazette of 
16th January 1794, which sets forth—" We understand that 
the best indigo delivered on contract for the last year has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Wm, and Thos. Scott of Ghazipore and 
by Mr. Qwilt of Barrypore.” In the early part of the 19th 
century it was the headquarters of the Salt Department in the 
24-Parganas, and a Salt Agent and Medical Officer were 
stationed there. It was also the headquarters of a subdivisioa 
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of the same name from 1858 to 1883, when it wae amalgamated 
with the Sadar subdivision. 

Basirhat. — 'Headquartoi'S of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated on the right bank of thelohamati or Jamuna river in the 
north-oast of the district. It is 27 miles from Bai-aset, with wJiioh 
it is oonnectsd by the Baraaet-B.vsirhat Light Bailway, 6(5 miles 
from Kiddorpore tlie Ohitpur and B hangar Canals and 84 
miles from .\liporo till Canning. , Its population in 1911 was 
18,331, of whom 11,202 are Hindus and 7,129 aro Musalmans. 
It oontains tho usual public offices found at a subdivisioual 
headquarters, two Munsif’s Courts, a sub-registry offloo, dispousary 
and high school, 'I'ho municipality covers an area of lOi square 
miles, divided into 10 wards, viz,, Dalchita, Nalkora, Dandirhat, 
Sauipala, Basirhat, Harishpur, Mirzapur, JSrakpur, Tantra and 
Bhabla. Alt obtain their water-supply partly from tanks and 
partly from the Jamuna or lohamati river, which becomes 
brackish in tlie hot weather. The greater part of the town drains 
into lying to tho south, and the riverside into tho river. 
There is an aununl meld, the Baruni meld, held in March or April, 
which lasts a week, Some ffur and sugar are manufactured, but 
, otherwise it has no industries of any importance, 
j ■ There is one building of archraologioal interest in the town— the 
^ 1 mosque known as tl’.e Salik mosque. It consists of a hall measuring 

I 36 feet hy 24 feet, with two oarved stone pillars, 8 feet high, 
supporting the roof ; the latter has six domes arranged in two rows. 
The mosque is popularly reputed to have been built by one Ala-ud- 
din in the year 1305A.D., but an inscription over the central 
mih'db shows that it was erected by one XJlugli Majlis-i-Azam in 
J466-67 A.D. The inscription is in Arabic, written in Tughra 
oharaoters,, and its translation is as follows : — “ No God is there but 
He, and Muhammad is His Prophet. This mosque was built by 
the great and liberal Majlis, Ulugh Majlis-i-Azam— may his great- 
ness be perpetuated— in the year 871.”* An inscription on a 
moque at Pandua in the Hooghly district shows that it was built 
by the same person in 1477 A.D. during the reign of Yusuf 
Shah,t 

Basirhat Subdivision-— Subdivision in the north-east of the 
district, with an area of 1,922 square miles and a population, 
aooording to the oensus of 1911, of 429,470 persons, the density 
being 223 per square mile. The smallness of the latter figure is 


* Pre-Mvghal Mosques of Bengal, by Monmolian Chakra varti, J.A.S.Il.', 
January 1910, p, 29, ■ ■ 

f Hooghly District Qazettoar, p. 299. , , ' , 
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due to the large area included in the Sundarhans, for the average 
is 1,267 in the Haroa thana, 1,085 m the Basirhat thana and 904 
in the Baduria thana ; it fulls, however, to 74 per square mile in 
the Hasauabad thana, whioh is mainly Sundarhans country 
and, with an area of 1,620 square miles, accounts for more than 
four-fiftlis of the subdivision. There are ten Musalmans to 
every eleven Hindus, the actual figures being 203,102 and 
221,231 rospootively, 

The subdivision is bounded on the north by the district of 
Jossore, on the east by the district of Khulna, on the south by 
tlie Bay of Bengal and on the west by the Sadar and Baraset sub- 
divisions. The north and west consist of alluvial land, whioh is 
fairly well raised ; on the south and oast, where the delta is in a 
loss advanced stage of growth, there is a network of tidal oxeeks 
winding their way to the sea through numerous islands and 
morasses. Altogether 1,684 square miles are included in the 
Sundarhans, the northern fringe of whioh has been reclaimed, or 
partially reclaimed, and is sparsely inhabited hy cultivators whose 
huts may be seen dotted about the abads, as the reclaimed lands 
are called. The principal river is the Ichamati or Jamuna. 
There are three towns, viz., Basirh&t (the headquarters), Baduria 
and Taki. 

Bhatpara.— Town in the Baraokpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 22 miles north of Oaloutfa by the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway, the station being at Kankinara 
The population of the town in 1911 was 60,414. It has grown 
extremely rapidly owing to the labour attracted by the mills, the 
figures for previous censuses being 21,6l0 in 1901, 14,136 in 
1891 and 10,239 in 1881 ; in other words, the number of 
inhabitants has more than doubled in the last ten years and has 
increased nearly four-fold in 20, and five-fold in 30 years. Pour 
towns only in Bengal, viz., Oaloutta, Howrah, Dacca and 
Maniktala, have a larger population. 

The town was formerly included in the Naihati municipality, 
but in 1899 the portion lying south of Mukhtiapur Khal, whioh 
constituted two wards of Naihati, were detached and formed, 
with the addition of Kankinara, into the Bhatpara municipality. 
The area within municipal limits (3 square miles) is about five 
miles long and half a mile broad, and is divided into three wards, 
viz., (1) Bhatpara, (2) Muiajor, Athpur and Jagatdal, and (3) 
Kankinara. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings assessed at 6 per cent, on their annual value ; latrine 
' fees are also levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. 
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Bhatpara was formerly a seat of Sanskrit learning renowned 

for its toh. The toh, at 
which pupils are educated 
and fed free of cost, still 
exist, though in diminished 
numbers, and the pandits 
of Bhatpara have a high 
repute ns and 

autljorities on the Yedas, 
It is no longer, however, a 
quiet place in which a 
recluse can find a con- 
genial home, but a busy 
industrial centre with 
several mills, situated 
chiefly in Kankinara and 
Jagatdal. ' The marginal 
statement shows tho mills 
at work and the average daily number of operatives employed 
in each in 1911, the aggregate being 27,160. 

In Jagatdal tho lines of two moats and two large tanks are 
reputed to be the remains of a fort erected by Pratapaditya in 
the sixteenth century. 

Budge-Budge. — Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on 
tho bank of the Hooghly. Ifc is the terminus of a branch line 
of tho Eastern Bengal State Eailway, 16 miles long (from 
Sealdah), and is 10 miles from Alipore by road ; the steamers of 
Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Oo., plying between Armenian Ghat 
and XJluberia, call here, the distance from Calcutta by river 
being about 1 6 miles. The population of the town in 1911 was 
17,982. 

Budge-Budge formerly contained a fort, which was captured 
by Olive in his advance on Calcutta in December 1766 : an account 
of its capture will be found in Chapter II. The fort ceased to 
exist in 1793, as appears from the Oaxetfe of 7th March in that 
year, which notified its abandonment and dismantling. Orders 
were issued that all the guns and stores were to be removed to 
Fort William, that the buildings and lands belonging to the 
Bast India Company were to be handed over to the Board of 
Revenue, and that all military expenditure on account of Budge- 
Budge was to oease. An advertisement also appears in the 
Gazette of the 23rd May, stating that these lands would bo sold 
on 10th June. The only remains of the fort now visible are two 
moats, called the inner and outer moats. The former is still quite 


Place. 

Mill. 

No. of 
opera- 
tives. 

Atlipar ... 

Auckland jute mill 

2,494 

Bhatpara 

Koliance ditto ... 

3,117 

Kankinara 

Titfigarh paper mill. 
No. 2. 

1,266 


KSukinara juto mill, 
No. 1. 

8,683 


Ditto ditto. 

No. 2. 

1,176 


Upper Anglo-India juto 
mill. 

2,987 


Middle ditto do. 

4,629 

Jagatilal... 

Lower ditto do. 

2,686 

Fort Glostor jute mill ... 

312 


Allianoo ditto ... 

3,002 


Aloxandor ditto ... 

1,870 
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distinct, and contains water for most of the year, enclosing an 
island ; the latter is partly distinguisliable. 

The town was constituted a municipality in 1900. The 
municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings assessed 
at 74 per cent, on their annual value; latrine fees are also 
levied at the same rate. The drainage of the town is a difficult 
problem, as its site is low and water lodges throughout the rains. 
Most of the buildings are on artificially raised ground, and the 
pits from which the earth was dug to make their sites are filled 
with water and rank vegetation. There is a system of drainage 
by means of culverts and drains under the roads and railway 
embankment, which have sluices where they open into the 
river; but the land inside the embanked river face is so 
low that it cannot be satisfactorily drained without prohibitive 
expense. 

Budge-Budge is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a high school and a oharitablo 
dispensary maintained by the municipality. It is the oil depot of 
Oaloutta, at which ships laden with oil discharge, Several 
large firms have oil depots here, the oil being pumped from 
tank steamers into huge circular iron tanks and distributed over 
the country by rail in tank trucks. The town also contains a 
cotton mill and two large jute mills. The former is the Empress 
of India cotton mill, which in 1911 employed on the average 677 
hands daily ; the latter are the Budge-Budge jute mill, in which 
the average was 6,942, and the Albion jute mill, in which the 
average was 3,261. 

Canning. — A village, also known as Matla, Canning Town 
and Port Canning, in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the Mfttla 
river. It is the terminus of a braaoh of the Eastern Bengal 
State Eailway, 28 miles south-east of Sealdah, and is 32 miles 
from Alipore by river, vid Tolly’s Nullah and the Bidyadhari. It 
may conveniently he visited in a steam-launoh by the latter 
route as the first stage in a tour including Taki, Basirhat and 
Baduria. The village occupies a tongue of land, on the north 
of which flows the Bidyadhari. This river receives the waters of the 
Atharabanka and Karatoya, the united stream forming the Matla, 
which flows past the south of the village on its way to the sea. 
The village is the headquarters of a thana known as the Matla 
thana, and contains a sub-registry offloe, a post and telegraph 
office and a oharitable dispensary. 

The place is called after Lord Canning, during whose 
vioe-royalty an attempt was made to establish a port here, 
though, aocordiug to Marshman, he “ treated the whole project 
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with supremo contempt.” Por many years before this fears 
had been entertained that the Hooghly was deteriorating, 
■and in 1853 the Chamber of Commerce represented to Govern- 
ment the danger of the navigable channels closing and the 
necessity of establishing a port on the MaLla, which should 
be connected with Oaloutta by a railway or canal. Lord 
Lalhousie’s Government took the precaution of acquiring land 
for the proposed port, and in 1863 purchased lot No. 64 of 
the fiundarbans grants from the grantee for Us. 11,000 ; this 
lot had an area of 25,000 bighas, or 8,000 acres, of which one- 
seventh was under cultivation, the remainder being unolearod 
jungle, In an adjoining lot, which lapsed to Government, 
an area of 650 acres was reserved for a site on which 
to build a town, and plans for laying it out were drawn 
up. In 1862 a municipality was constituted, and next 
year Government made over to the Municipal Oommissioners 
its proprietary rights in the land, reserving to itself, however, 
the right to take up any land that might be required for 
public purposes, for a railway station, public offices, etc. 
The coat of laying out and draining the town, constructing roads 
and protecting the river frontage was estimated at upwards of 
20 lakhs, and in November 1863 the municipality opened a loan 
of 10 lakhs, upon debentures at 6| per cent, interest repayable 
in five years. Only Es. 2,65,000, however, were subscribed by the 
public. In 1864, a year of speculative mania, Mr. Ferdinand 
Schiller, of the firm of Borradaile, Schiller & Go,, who was 
Vice-Chairman of the municipality, proposed to form a company, 
to be known as the Port Canning Land Investment, Reclamation 
and Dock Company, which would develop the port, construct 
docks, tramways, etc., and ofiEered to subscribe 2^ lakhs to the 
municipal debenture loan in return for certain concessions.* 

The proposal having been accepted by Government, the 
company received the gift in freehold of 100 acres of ground in 
the centre of the town, and also the exclusive right for 50 years 
of constructing tramways, wharves, and jetties, and of levying 
tolls in connection therewith. At the same time the company was 
required to excavate within two years a dock for country boats, 


* Mr. Schiller also proposed, inter- alia, that the Sundarhans should bo formed 
into a separate district with headquarters at Canuing, that the Magistrate of 
Boruipur should he removed tliere, and that tlio Oomraissioner in the Sundarhans 
should make it his headquarters; also that a certain numher of Government 
vessels and a certain quantity of the Qovornmont storos consigned to Oaloutta 
should ha sent mA Oauning. These propoBals,.howevBr, mot with little favour from 
Q0T|Brnpio;nt. ,, , , 
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and undurtook fcho oonsorvanoy of the river bank. ■ In return for 
these oonoossions the Municipal Oommiseioners obtained an 
immediate subsoription of 24 lakhs to the municipal loan, and had 
the proapoot of sharing in the profits accruing from the works 
when the returns exceeded 10 per cent, on the capital invested; 
lu spite of this addition to the funds, it was soon found that 
the sums raised from the public and the Port Oaauing Company 
wore not suffloient for the works in hand. The municipality 
thereupon applied for a loan of 4-4 lakhs, which Government 
granted in 18tl6, on certain securitios, on the ground of the public 
and raoroautilo community having subsoribod over 60 lakhs of 
rupees to the company for similar purposes, 

Tho company started operations vigorously, laying down light- 
ships, moorings, buoys, oto. Its shares, which were issued in 
1865, rose to a high figure, but they fell as rapidly as they 
rose, for it was soon realized that the sanguine expectations of the 
promoters wore not likely to be fulfilled. In 1865-66 the port 
was visited by 26 ships, but five years later not a single ship 
put in there, and in the previous two years it was visited by only 
two ships, of which one was driven in by stress of weather. The 
failure of tho scheme was patent. The Hooghly ohaunels had 
not deteriorated as was apprehended, and trade showed no 
toudouoy to go to Canning, Tho company and municipality 
had ooioo to loggerheads and wore engaged in litigation, and the 
finances of tho munioipality wore exhausted. No funds wore 
available to moot tho dehonturos that bad fallen duo, and Govern- 
ment refused to make any further advanoos. Finally, in 1871, the 
port was officially closed and the moorings tskon up, while 
Government attached the property of tho munioipality under a 
Civil Court decree and placed it under tho Collector of the 24- 
Parganas as a Government estate, which it still is, A few years 
later, tho India General Steam Navigation Company had their 
vessels on the eastern river route loaded and discharged at 
Canning for about a year, and it was at one time proposed that 
the bulk oil depot of Calcutta should be established there, but 
eventually Budge-Budge was selected for the purpose. The Port 
Canning Land Investment, Reolamation and Dock Company went 
into liquidation in 1870, and was reconstructed as the Port Cann- 
ing Land Company, which is still in existence. It is under Parsi 
management, the ofiSces being at Bombay, and is chiefly engag- 
ed in zamindari, leasing out reclaimed land in the Sundarbaus. 

During its brief existence the munioipality reoeived and 
expanded upwards of ten lakhs, of which 84 lakhs wore obtained 
from loans. Government also disbursed either directly or 

Q 
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through the municipality nearly 20 lakhs, besides making a 
railway for the benefit of the port, at a cost of over 60 lakhs, 
which failed to cover its working expenses. At Canning itself 
five jetties were built on the Matla opposite what was called 
“ Canning Strand,” and two more on the Bidyadhari. A tram- 
way was also laid down, and a wot dock, a rice mill capable of 
husking 90,000 tons of rice a year, a graving dock, goods sheds 
and landing wharves were constructed. Praotioally all that now 
remains is the railway, whioli has a certain amount of traifio in 
timber and other produoe from the Sundarbans, some ruined 
jetties and the remains of a tramway line. 

Cossipur-Chitpur. — Town in the Sadar subdivision situated 
ou the bank of the Hooghly immediately north of Oaloutta. It 
is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, on the south by the 
Ohitpur Canal, which separates it from Calcutta and Mfiniktala, 
on the east by the Eastern Bengal State Railway line and on the 
north by Barnagore, The population in 1911 was 48,178, of 
whom 34,432 were Hindus and 13,087 were MusalrnSns. The 
increase in the number of inhahitants sinoe 1901 is 7,428, or 
18 per oent., and is nearly entirely due to immigration, for 
the number of immigrants, t.r., persons born outside the 
24-Pargata8, is 5,916 more than it was in that year and now 
accounts for two-thirds of the population. The growth of popu- 
lation would have been even greater if the census had been 
taken early in February instead of on 10th March. The majority 
of the operatives and labourers employed in the jute presses 
and factories come from up-oountry and reside in the town 
for about eight months in the year, three-fourths of them 
returning to their homes as soon as the jute season is over; their 
exodus generally commences in the end of February and termin- 
ates in March. The jute season in 1910-11 was dull and short, 
BO that fewer labourers came, and those that did come left earlier 
than usual. Besides this, the Eastern Bengal State Railway has 
acquired within recent years extensive areas, containing thickly 
peopled Imtia, which have been demolished ; during the three 
years preceding the census some large jute presses wore also erected 
on land that was formerly oooupied by bastia. The inhabitants of 
these haatia could not all find accommodation within the town and 
had to move outside its limits. The average density of popula- 
tion is 23 per acre, but varies considerably in different wards, 
being 12 in ward No. 3, 23 in ward No. 4, 29 in ward No. 2 
and 39 in ward No. 1. The latter ward, which lies along the 
Hooghly in the south-west of the town, contains a number of 
jute prosBos and factories, and is practically a part of Oaloutta. 
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The population being largely composed of immigrant male labour- 
ers, who leave tbeir families at home, there is a great disparity 
of the sexes, there being only 665 females to every 1 ,000 mdes. 
The town was formerly part of the South Suburban muni- 
cipality, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1889. 
The area within mumoipal limits is a little under SJ square miles 
and is divided into four wards, via., (I) Ohitpur, (2) Oossipur 
(3) Sainthi and (4) Belghohia (inoluding Tala and Paikpafa)! 
The mumoipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings 
asBOBsed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. A water rate and 
lighting rato are also levied at the rate of 3 per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings, and latrine fees are asBessed aooording 
to a preacribed scale. The town is supplied with filtered drink- 
ing water, whioh is obtained from the water-works of the Oaloutta 
Corporation and distributed through the streets and to the bouses 
by hydrants and pipes. The drainage of a small portion of the 
town along the river hank passes into the Hooghly, and the 
greater part drains eastwards into the outtings of the railway 
embankments and thenoe through culverts into the Salt Lakes. 
There are two dispensaries, viz., the North Suburban hospital 
in Oossipur, a large institutiou whioh treats both in-patients and 
out-patients, and the Ohitpur municipal dispensary, whioh treats 
out-patients only. There are two large private markets, called the 
Bhoritala and Bibibazar markets, and two annual meld^ are held, 
viz,, (1) the Mohan mla, hold at Phulbaghn on the Barraokpore 
Grand Trunk Road, whioh takes place at the end of Decern- 


Taotory. 


No. of 
operatives. 


Obitpnr Strand Bank Juto Prsss 

Union Juto Preaa **• I 

Chitpur Hydraulic Jute Press 
Victoria do, do. ... 

Calcutta do. do, ... 

Ashcroft Jute Press ... 

Hooghly Hydraulic Jute Press 
Ocean Jute Press I 

Oossipur,.. Gun and Shell Factory ... 

Oossipur Jute Warehouse ... 

Oossipur Sugar Works 
Bengal Hydraulic Juto Press 
Camperdowii Juto Press • I 

Shellac Pactory 
Jheel Juto Press 


ber and beginning 
of January, and 
lasts five days, and 
(2) the Ram Lila 
melO., held in the 
grounds of a 
private garden 
house on the Grand 
Trunk Road, whioh 
lasts three days. 
The Belgaohiai 
Veterinary College 
lies within munioi- 
pal limits, and, in 
addition to the 


Government Gun Foundry and Shell Factory, there are a 
number of ute presses, sugar and other factories, whioh make the 
town a busy industrial place. The marginal statement show 


Q 2 
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the priuoipal faotories and the avorago daily number of persons 
.employed in eaoli during 1911. 

Dakshin Baraset. — A village in the Jaynagar thana of the 
Sadar subdivision, situated on the bank of the Adi Gangu, au 
old ohannel of the Q-angos. It is 27 miles south of Galoutla, with 
which it is oonnootod by a metalled road, and 5 miles from the 
Magra iiat station on the Eastern Bengal State Kailwiiy. 
Including the subordinate villages or hamlets of. Malcundapur, 
Khatsara, Pairanai, Birttibati, Mastikuri, ICalikapur, Baliadauga, 
Nurull apur, Kamakantabari, Ahdulkarimpur and Baiioswarpur, 
it has an area of about 4 square miles and a population, accord- 
ing to the oensuB of 1911, of C,507 persons. The name Baruset 
is a British corruption of Barasat, which is said to be derived 
from the fact that the merchant Srimanta, while journeying 
through Magra, i.e., the impassable Magra, worshii)pGd 

Sata Baras, or a hundred deities, to ensure his delivoranoo from 
clangor. The tradition recalls the days when the Adi Gangs was 
a navigable rivor loading to the uninhabited Sundarbaus and the 
perils of the Bay of Bengal. The prefix Dakshin was addod to 
distinguish it from the town of the same name, whioh is the head- 
quarters of the Baraset subdivision, 

I The village oontains a temple of Kali and a shrine dodieatod 

! to the god Adyamahosh, regarding the foundation of whioh the 

1 following legend is related. One day, over 100 years ago, the 
cows of a Brahman whioh were grazing in the fields wore found 
to be yielding milk without their udders being touohod. Next 
night the god Adyamahesh appeared to the lioad of tho 
Ohaudhuri family, who were the zamindars of tlio ])laoo, 
informed him that his image lay below the spot whore this 
miraoulous event had occurred, and direolod liim to build a temple 
there, of which the priests should bo drawn from tho family of 
Brahmans to whom the oows belonged. 

The village oontains a post office, a Middle English Sobool and 
a girls’ school. Two bazars are hold daily, one in the morning in 
front of the temple of Adyamahesh, and the other in the evening 
in front of the temple of Kali. There are three annual meias : ~ 
(!) on the last day of Ohaitra in the bazar near Kali’s toniple, 
(2) on tho first day of Baisakh in the Adyamahesh bazar, 
and (3) in April in honour of a sanny&si named Aohalauanda 
Tirtha 8wami, who was the guru or spiritual preceptor of Raja 
Surendra Narayan Deb Bahadur, of the Sovabazar family of 
Calcutta. The tomb, or mmadhL of the Swami is in the village. 

Diamond. Harbour.— Headquarters of the subdivision of the 
same name, situated on the east bank of the Ilooghly, whioh is 
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hero joinod by the Diamond Harbour Khal. The local name of 
the place ia Hajipur, and the oroek is also known as JEajipur Khal. 
It is 49 miles south of Oaloutta by river, 32 miles by road and 38 
miles by rail, and is oonneoted with that city by a pueca road and 
also by a branch line of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway, of 
wliioh it is the terminus. Steamers also run across the llooghly to 
Gconkhali and Tamluk in the Midnapore district, and it is a stop-- 
jijng place of the Assam-Sundarbans steamers. The village, for 
it is nothing more, ia about a mile in length and lies on both sides 
of fcho khdL It oontains the usual public buildings found in a 
aiihdivisional headquarters, four Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry 
offioo, a post and telegraph offioo, a charitable dispensary, and a 
high school. In addition to the Sabdivisional Officer, another 
Boputy Magistrate, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate, an Assistant 
Engineer of the Public Works Department and an Assistant 
Surgeon are stationed here. A harbour master and customs 
establishment are also maintained here to board vessels proceeding 
up tho llooghly, and the movements of shipping up and down the 
river are telegraphed to Oaloutta and published, at intervals 
throughout tho day, in the GalcuUa Telegraph Qazeite. It is 
further tho local headquarters of the Salt Revenue Department, 
and a quarantine station has been opened for the ace immodation 
of pilgrims returning from Moooa. The water-supply is obtained 
ohiotly from a tank, tho property of Government, which is 
reserved for tho purpose. 

About half a milo to tbo south is Ohingrikhali Eort, where 
heavy guns are mounted and the Artillery encamp annually for 
gun praotioo ; the cantonment commences immediately to the 
south of tho Subdivisional OfiSoor’s house. 

Diamond Harbour was a favourite anohorago for ships a 
century and more ago. According to Hamilton’s East India 
Gazetteer of 1815, “ At Diamond Harbour tho Company’s ships 
usually unload their outward, and receive the greater part of their 
lioraowurd bound cargoes, from whence they proceed to Saugor 
roads, whore the remainder is taken in. There are mooring chains 
laid down hero, and on shore the Company have warehouses for 
ships’ stores, rigging, oto., and at an adjaoant village provi- 
sions and refreshments are purchased.” Graves dating back 
to this period may be seen in an old European cemetery 
situated beyond tho telegraph station. Here “ tho olump ^ of 
lofty casuarina trees, through whose foliage tho summ jr wind 
whispers tho music of the ocean, will indicate to those who pass 
by in ships the place whore lie so many of our race, whose 
expeotations of reaching their native land were at Diamond 
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Harbour thwarted by the call to a far longer journey.”* The 
I inscriptions on the graves date back over a century, the earliest 
; being of the latter part of the eighteenth century. One epitaph 
' records the death in 1832 at “Hidgelli Oontai” (Hijili in the 
Midnapore district) of two young girls named Donnithorne within 
two days of one another ; it also mentions the death of their mother 
but the last lines of the epitaph are missing. Prom the Bengal 
OUtmry^ in which the whole epitaph is given, we learn that she was 
the wife of a member of the Bengal Oivil Service and died at Cal- 
cutta of a broken heart less than three months after her daughters. 

In the compound of the house of the Assistant Engineer (which 
a mark in the floor of the verandah shows was erected in 1882 for 
the Trigonometrical Survey), there are two graves, of which one 
1? has an inscription to the memory of John Aitken, Inspectorof 
' Pohce, who, with his wife and child, was killed in the cyclone 
of 1864; 'the other has a slab but no inscription. Diamond 
Harbour suffered severely from this cyclone, which swept away 
the majority of its inhabitants; the loss of life within a mile of 
the river bank was estimated at four-fifths of the population. A 
mark on the wall of the Subdivisional Officer's outoherry, which i 

is fully 12 feet above the ground, marks the highest flood 
level. 

Diamond Harbour Subdivision.— Subdivision in the south- 
west of the district, with an area of 1,283 square miles, of which 
907 square miles are in the Sundarbans. The population in 
1911 was 616,726, and the mean density 402 per square mile. j 

The average is largely reduced by the Mathurapur thana, which 
stretches into the Sundarbans and extends over no less than 966 
square miles. In this thana the density is only 91 per square 
mile, but in all the other thanas the figure rises to over 1,100, 
reaching the maximum of 1,553 in liulpi. 

The subdivision is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, 
which separates it from the Midnapore district, on the north and 
east by the Sadar subdivision, and on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal. Along the sea face there are several islands, including 
Sagar Island and Eraserganj. Two others are called the Tengra 
Chars (one old and the other new), and a third has formed in the 
bed of the Muriganga (also called the Baratala or Channel Creek) 
to the east of Sagar Island ; an attempt has been made to bring 
the old Tengra Char under cultivation, but the other two are 
still to a large extent below high water level during spring tides. 

The land consists almost entirely of a series of low-lying basins 

• Bengal, Bait and Breient, Vol. Ill, No. 1 (Jan..March 1909), p. 169. 
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sloping inwards from the river banks, which aje apt to be 
inundated whenever there is excessive rainfall, suoh, as occurred 
in September 1900, when the country resembled an inland sea 
with the villages rising, like islands, above the waste of water. 
The country north of the Sundarbans is enclosed, on the west, 
south and east, by tho Hooghly embankment, in which there are 
sluices for purposes of drainage, suoh as the Satpukur sluice in 
the Matlmrapur thana, the Tengra and Kulpi sluices in the 
Kulpi thana, and the Bendal sluice in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. In the Sundarbans area private proprietors, or lotdars, as 
they are called locally, have erected embankments round their 
lots, which protect the tracts under cultivation from the ingress 
of salt water. Lots JSos. 1-27 and 110-116 lie within the sub- 
division, and are now almost entirely under cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion, in fact, extends to the south-west of the Sundarbans with 
the exception of an area of protected forest tov?ards the southern 
extremity. To the south of the cultivated area the land is still 
oovered with a dense low sorubwood, above which isolated forest 
trees raise their heads hero and there. The chief navigable 
river is tho H ooghly, which is joined by several feeder creeks or 
kMk, viz., (1) the Katakhali, a stream that is now nearly silted 
up, which debouches 3 miles north of Falta, (2) tho Balarampur, 
which also joins the Hooghly near the Falta Fort, (3) the Nila 
Khal, Kholakhali, Hara and Diamond Harbour Creek, all in the 
Diamond Harbour thana, of wMob the Hara is silted up in all 
but a few places, and (4) the Kulpi Khal and Tengra Khal in the 
Kulpi thana. The principal channels in the interior of the sub- 
division are the Magra Hat Kbal, Kaorapukur, Lakshmikantapur 
Sangrampur, Satpukbur, Banstala, Dhughudanga, Gundakata and 
Andarmanik, of which the two first mentioned are the principal 
trade routes. The Magra Hat Khal connects Magr§ Hat, 
Jaynagar and Snrjapur ; the Kaorapukur affords communication 
between Magra Hat, Hainan and Jbinki, and aU rioe«laden donffas 
proceed by it to Chetla. , 

Dum-Dum. — Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated, 
7 miles north-east of Calcutta by rail and 8 miles by the Jessore 
road. The railway station forms the junction, of the eastern 
and central seotions of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. At 
Dum-Dum Cantonment there is another station on the latter 
section. The town is divided between the two municipalities 
of North Dum-Dum and South Dum-Dum, which have a 
population, according to the census of 1911, of 8,865 and 12,874, 
rospeotivoly ; tho figure for North Dum-Dum includes the 
population of the cantonment, viz., 3,818. 
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The. name Dum-Dum is n corruption of Damdama, meaning a 
raised mound or battery. It appears to have been first applied 
to an old house standing on a raised mound,* of wbioh the follow- 
ing account is given by Mr. R. 0. Sterndalo in the Annual Report 
of the Presidency Volunteer Reserve Battalion for 1891, in 
I which year it was used as the Volunteer hoadquarters— “ Dum- 
Dum Ho^iso, or, as it is sometimes oallod by tho natives, tho Kila 
(the fort), is a. building of some historic interest.” It is probably 
one of the oldest existing buildings in Bengal, as it was in oxis- 
tonoe, though not in its present form, before tho sack of Oaloul,tn. 
by the Nawab Siraj-ud-daula in 1766. Tho first mention of it 
occurs in Ormo’s History of the War in Bengal He states tlmt 
when Olive marched through tho Nawah’s camp at Soaldah, on tho 
morning of tho 8th Feburary 1767, in a dense fog, ho crossed tho 
Dum-Dum Road. “ This road,” says the historian, “ leads to 
Dum-Dum, an old building stationed on a mound,” The oanton- 
mont and station of Dum-Dum were not established until nearly 
fifty years later, but tho Bengal Artillery used to como out to 
Dum-Dum to practise on tho plain, when the offioers used to 
occupy the old building, while tho men were camped in tlio grounds. 

“ The building appears to have been originally a one-storeyed 
blockhouse, so constructed as to secure a flank fire along each /!ace, 
with underground chambers or cellars. Tho walls were of great 
thickness, from 4 to 8 feet thick, while they wore further 
strengthened by massive buttresses, between which the walls 
were apparently loopholed for musketry. No authentic account 
of the origin of this building can be found, but it was probably 
either a Dutch or Portuguese factory. Tho native tradition is 
that tho mound on wbioh it stands was thrown up by a spirit in a 
single night, and to this day the house and grounds have the 
reputation of being haunted. Some time ofter the battle of 
Plassey, Lord Olivo made tho old building his oountry-liouse, 
altering the lower storey, so as to destroy its character as a 
defensive position, and building a fine upper storey ; the ground, s 
were also laid out with groat expense and taste in the then pre- 
vailing formal Dutch style. Bishop Hober, nearly seventy years 
ago, speaks of this house as then presenting a venerable appearance 
and being surrounded by very pretty walks and shrubberies. No 
-remains of these now exist, though tho lines of the old walks and 
garden paths may be traced through the thin turf in tho dry 
summer. - From its elevated position and tho massiveness of its 


* An old house standing on a hillock in tho Port at Monghyr (domolishod a fow 
years ago), which dated back , to Mughal times, was also called Danidamu Kothi, 
i,a,, tho Dum-Dum House. 
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sti'uoturQ, the old house would bo still capable of a stout defence 
against anything but artillery.” 

At Dum-Dum, on the fitli February 1757, was oonoluded the 
treaty by vvhioh the Nawab of Bengal rati66d all privileges 
proviously enjoyed by tbo English, made restitution of Oaloutla, 
Oossimbazar and Dacca, permitted Oaloutta to bo fortified and 
granted freedom of trade and liberty to establish a mint. A 
cantonnront was established in 1783, previous to which the place 
had boon the praotioo ground of tho artillery,* and it was the 
headquarters of tho Bengal Artillery until 1853, when they 
wore roffiovod to Moerut. In tho latter part of tho oighteenth 
century Dutn-Dum was a fashionable place of resort for tho 
Kuropoan rosidenta of Calcutta. “ As Dum-Dum grow,” writes 
Miss Bloohyndon in Calcutta, Past and Present, “ it booamo the 
fashionable resort for Oaloutta society, and many a gay oavaloade 
of fine ladies and gentlemen passed along the raised Dum-Dum 
road to be present at a grand review, The gay dames and 
gallants have long slept in their scattered tombs, but the memory 
of their passing to and fro still lingers in the countryside, where 
tho simple village folk, as (hey gazed after them across the 
level expanse of their rice fields, threaded their own exolamations 
of pleasure at tho sight on tho melody of a song, which may 
yet bo hoard when, in the quiet evening hour, mothers croon their 
babes to rest — 

Dekho meri jan 1 
Kampaui nishan ! 

Bibi gia Dum-duinma, 

Oori hai nishfin. 

Burra sahib, ohota sahib, * 

Banka Kapitan, 

Dekho meri jan, 

Lia hai nishan.” 

’* Which may bo freely translated — 

“ See, oh I life of mine ! 

The Company’s ensign. 

The lady to Dura-Dura hath gone, 

Flioth the ensign. 

Great men, little men, 

Offioers so fine, 

See, oh '. life otniino ! 

Qoeth the ensign.” 

* Colonel PearSQ in n letter, dated 23rd Polirnivry 1775, says that his corps was 
encamped at tents in Duin-Dura to carry on practice, which usually lasted two 
inonthsi 
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Prom 1861 to 1893 Dum-Dum was tlio headquarters of a 
separate subdivision, which was amalgamted with the Baraset 
subdivision in the latter year. Since then the civil and criminal 
administration of the cantonment has been vested in a Canton- 
ment Magistrate, who is also Cantonment Magistrate of 
, Barraokpore, 

I The Dum-Dum cantonment has an area of square milos, 

I and is bounded on the north, west and south by the South 

j Dum-Dum municipality ; to the oast lie rural tracts forming 

: part of the Dum-Dum thana. There is a fine range of barracks, 

i built round a square, which are occupied by a dotaohm(3nt of a 
Britisli infantry regiment. It also contains a Protestant church 
(St. Stephen’s), capable of containing seven to eight hundred 
people, a Roman Oatholio church and Wesleyan chapel, a 
European and Ntaive hospital, a large bazar, and several 
largo olear-water tanks. Within the balustrade, which surrounds 
the Protestant church, is a handsome pillar of the Corin- 
thian order raised, by his brother ofHcers, to tho memory of 
Colonel Pearso, the first commandant of the Artillery regiment, 
who died in Calcutta, 15th June 1790. In front of the mess- 
house there was another monumental column raised to tho 
memory of the officers and men who fell during the insurrec- 
tion and retreat from Kabul in 1841, but more espeoially to 
Captain Nioholl and the officers and men of the Ist Troop, Ist 
Brigade, Horse Artillery, who were out down to the last man 
in defence of their guns. This was blown down by a gale in 
1852, and the pediment, with the marble slab containing the 
names of the ofiSoers and men, is all that now remains. Tho 
cantonment also contains the ammunition factory of the 
Ordnance Department, which manufactures arms, shells, etc., and 
has given its name to tho “ Dum-Dum bullet ” ; it employed a 
daily average of 2,681 operatives in 1911. Filtered water 
is su])pliod from the Calcutta water-works by pipes and 
hydrants. 

The North Dum-Dum municipality has an area of about 
square miles, including tho cantonment, and stretches for about 
4 miles from east to west. In shape it resembles a dumb-bell, 
having two broad ends joined by a narrow neck. There aro two 
wards, viz., Kadihati and Nimta ; a considerable portion is rural 
in character. The municipal income is raised by means of a tax 
on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupees of incomej 
latrine fees are levied at 3 per cent, on the annual value of 
holdings. The water-supply is derived mainly from tanks, ono 
of which, the Nimta Dighi in the north of Nimta, is of very 
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large size. There is no elBcient system of drainage. The 
rainfall of Ward No. I (Kadihati) finds its way by kutoha drains to 
some extent into the Nawai Nadi, which finally flows into the 
Bidyadhari. Parts of Nimta and Birati drain into the Nikauri 
Khal, which leads into the fields to the south, and there ends, for it 
is dammed up and its bed cultivated. Two email mal&H are held : 
one, called Ohaukudhani’s mela is held in Nimta in February ; 
the other, called Fakir §ahib’s mela^ is hold in Gtauripur in 
honour of a Muhammadan saint named Shah Farid. There 
is a municipal dispensary in Birati. 

The South Dum-Dum municipality has an area of about 5 
square miles and is divided into three wards. The municipal 
income is raised by moans of a rate on holdings in Ward No. 3, 
at 6 per cent, of their annual value, and a tax on persons in the 
other two wards, assessed at 1 per cent, on the annual inoome of 
the assessees. Latrine fees are levied according to a prescribed 
scale, and a water-rate at 2 to 4 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. Filtered water is obtained from the Calcutta 
water-supply system and distributed by hydrants. The greater 
part of the municipality drains into the Bagjola Khal, which 
enters it at the north, and passes away at the south-east, dis- 
charging into the Salt Water Lakes. A.n annual meld, called 
the Sakurdi mela is held in BSgjola in February, and lasts seven 
days. Two daily markets are held at Gtarbhanga and Nftgar 
Bazar for the sale of fish and vegetables, respectively. The 
municipality maintains a dispensary, which treats out-patients 
only. There is a largo jute mill, within municipal limits, at 
Dakhindwari. Three miles south of Dum-Dum is Patipukur, a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Eailway, which is rising 
into importance as a terminus of the jute traffio. 

Falta.— -A villago in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated on the bank of the Hooghly nearly opposite to the spot 
where it is joined by the Damodar. It is the headquarters of 
a thana and the site of a fort, mounting heavy guns, which 
forms one of the defences of the river Hooghly. In the 
eighteenth century the Dutch maintained a station here, to which 
the English retired after the capture of Calcutta by 8iraj-ud- 
daula in 1756, and at which they remained until a sufficient 
force had been oolleotod for its recapture. Further details of 
their stay at Falta will be found in Chapter 11. 

The pages of the Gazette in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth century contain 
some advertisements relating to the place. The Gazette of 
the 16th April 1790 gave notice of the sale of the factory 
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and grounds at “Pulta” and Port Glostor with the powder- 
works at Manioolly ; and on 8th July the result of tho sale was 
announned as follows : — Piilta factory Es. 6,800, Pulta bleaching 
ground Es. 5,800, Old powder works Es. 3,000, and Port Gloster 
Ils. 2,450. Tho situation of the places mentioned makes it 
praotioally certain that Pulta is a misspelling of Pulta or Faltn. 

In tho onrly part of tho ninetoonth century there was a 
largo farm here midor European management, as appears from 
tliroo otlior ndvortisomonts. Tho first, which is dated 22nd 
July i802, states that John Francis Gammidgo admits Jolm 
Baimdors, Into victualler to tho East India Company, to pnrtnor- 
ship in tlie farm ; in tho second, which appeared in 1806, 
Gammiilge and Saunders advortiso lime juice, put up in kogs, 
far sale as an antiscorbutic. A. third advertisement gave notice 
of tho sale in 1816 of tho Palta Farm and Tavern conducted 
by Messrs. Higginson and Baldwin. 

Frasei’ganj. — Island in tho extreme south of tho Diamond 
Harbour subdivision. It is bounded on tho north and west by the 
Pfittibunia Khal, on the east by the Sattarmukhi river and Puku- 
riaber Khal and on the south by the Bay of Bengal, It has an 
area of about 15 square miles, and is 9 miles long from nortli to 
south, its average breadth being 3 miles. It has a sandy beach 
facing the Bay, north of which are sand dunes, wbioli a lino 
of trees separates from the land to tho north. There is one 
largo fresh-water Jhil, about a mile in length, lying between 
two of tho dunos. Tho island is calleil locally NarSyantala, and 
in the Admiralty charts boars the name of Meoklonberg Island. 
It was called Frasorganj after Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1903 to 1908, during whose tenure of 
office a scheme of reclamation and colonization was undeiiaken and 
steps taken to develop the place as a health resort for tho inhabit- 
ants of Oaloutta and its neighbourhood. With this object about 
two-thirds of the island was cleared of jungle and roads and 
embankments were constructed, A dispensary and school were 
started, a post office opened, a golf course laid out and a dak 
bungalow built on the highest dune. Tho work of Ireolamation, 
however, proved unexpectedly costly, and cultivators could not 
be induced to settle on the island on remunerative terms, so that 
the work was given up by Government. While it was in progress, 
a number of house sites were discovered with large tamarind 
trees and mansa trees {Suphorbia nivulia), growing near them, 
and in the south-east of tho island four old kilns and scattered 
bricks wore found-— all proofs that the island was formerly 
inhabited. 
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Garden Reach. — Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on 
the Hooghly, south-west of Oaloutta, from whioh it is separated 
by the Nimakmahal Ghat road. Its population in 1911 was 
45,296, of whom 31,286 were Hindus and 23,706 wore Musal- 
mans. The mean density is 21 per acre, the average for each 
of tlie oiroles into whioh the municipality is divided being 22 in 
Circle No, 1, 19 in Circle No. 2, 13 in Oirole No. 3 and 10 in 
Circle No. 4 ; the highest density is found in tho circle next to 
Calcutta, and it diminishes tho further one proceeds from tho 
city. Tho inoroaso of population since 1901 amounts to 17,084, 
whioh is partly tho result of an extension of tho municipal 
limits, the added area having a population of 8,444 or one- 
third of tho not gain. It is also partly due to tho immigra- 
tion of moohanios and artisans attracted by tho high wages 
ohtainahlo in industrial works : at the time of tho oonsus 10,644 
males, or nearly two-flfths of the male population, were omployod 
in the j uto and cotton mills and in tho dockyards. These immi- 
grants are, for tho most part, unaccompanied by their families, 
and there is consequently a marked disparity of tho soxos in 
the town, there being three males to every two females. 

Garden Reach is a town of modern growth. In tho eighteenth 
century it was the site of the small Mughal fort of Aligarh, 
opposite to whioh, on tho other bank of the Hooghly, stood 
tho fort of Tanna, both of v/hioh were taken by Clive in his 
operations for tho recapture of Calcutta in 1756. In tho latter 
halt of that century the place beoamo a fashionahle suburb of 
Calcutta, and there are many line houses along the river bank, 
mostly built between 1768 and 1780, which wore the palaces 
of the Oaloutta merchants. Its popularity declined when the 
liiug of Oudh settled at Matiaburuz with a large entourage 
(after his deposition in 1866), and the better olass of European 
residents, finding its amenities diminished, gradually deserted it 
in favour of Alipoie and Ballygunge; some of the ex-king’s 
descendants still reside in the locality. Most of, the large houses 
are now used as the offices and residential quarters of the large 
factories and mills that have been established here. 

Garden Reach was formerly part of the South Suburban 
municipality, and was formed into a separate municipality in 
1897. The municipal income is roised by a rate oil holdings, 
whioh is assessed at 7J per cent, on their annual value ; latrine 
fees are also levied according to a prescribed scale, and a water- 
rate is assessed at 3^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings. 

Tho town is a busy industrial place, the principal concerns 
being (1) the Olivo Jute Mills, of which mill No. 1 employed a 
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daily average of 2,917 hands in 1911, and mill No. 2 of 2,775 ; 
(2) the Bengal Cotton Mills, with 2,000 hands; (rS) the dockyards 
of the India General Steam Navigation Company and the Eivers 
Steam Navigation Company with an average of 1,831 and 1,271 
respectively; (4) the Victoria Engineering Works of Messrs. 
John King and Company 167; and (6) the factory of the 
North-West Soap Company 183. The Lower Hooghly Jute 
Mill is situated at Badortala, but remaiuod closed in 1911. Other 
buildings of interest are the King of Oudh’s palace at Mfitiaburuz 
(now dismantled), the Array Eeniount Dep6t, the Emigration 
Agency for Trinidad, ITiji and Jamaica, the Emigration Agenoy 
for Demerara and Natal, the coal depdt and wharf of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company at Braoebridge Hall, and 
the Government (Public Works Department) brick-fields at Akra. 
A large trade in straw is carried on, the straw being brought 
in large country boats and landed at Biohali Ghat. 

GSrulia. — Town in the Barraokporo subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 1 mile from Shamnagar station on 
the Eastern Bengal State Eailway (19 miles north of Sealdah) 
and 6 miles by a puoea road from Barraokpore. Its population 
in 1911 was 11,680. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1896, Wards Nos. 2 and 3 of North Barraokporo being 
separated to form it. It has an area of 2J square mEes and is 
divided into three wards, viz., (1) Naopara, (2) Mills and Bazar 
and (3) Garulia ; the most populous ward is No. 2. The village 
of Shamnagar, which forms the subject of a separate article in 
this chapter, is within municipal limits ; this village contains 
the Shamnagar Jute Mills and the Dunbar Cotton Mill. The 
income of the municipality is derived from a rate on holdings, 
which is assessed at 6 per cent, on their annual value ; latrine 
fees are also assessed at 1 anna 8 pies a month per head 
(adult) of the population in the case of residential houses and at 
2 annas a month per compartment in the case of oooly lines, 
The municipality maintains an out-patient dispensary, and the 
two mills keep up well-equipped private dispensaries for their 
employes, who form a large proportion of the population. 
Filtered water is supplied to the town by the mills. The town 
contains an unaided high school. 

Gobardanga.— Town in the BarSset subdivision, situated on 
the east bank of the Jamuna or lohamati river, 36 miles north- 
east of Calcutta, with which it is connected by the central section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway. Its population in 1911 
was 6,070. It constitutes a municipality, the area within muni- 
cipal limits being 3 square miles. There are six wards, viz.. 
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(1) Gobardanga, Babupara and Qaipur, (2) Gobardanga, (3) 
Gobardanga, Eantiakhal and*" ?arkarpara, (4) Khantura, (6) 
Haidadpur and Eagbunathpur and (6) Gauripur. The munioipal 
incomo is raised by means of a tax on persons assessed at 12 
annas per hundred rupees of inoome. There are[anbut-door 
dispensary maintained by the Mulcherji family of zamindars, 
whioh was removed from Government supervision in 1889, a 
high school and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, Trade is 
carried on in jute and molasses, and there are several sugar 
factories. Tradition points to this place as the spot where 
Krishna tended his flocks. Gaipur is said to have been the home 
of the gopiuls, or milkmaids, with whom he sported; an 
ombanlftnont aoroaa the river is.’ called Gopinipota, and an adjoin- 
ing village bears the name of Kanhainatsal, meaning “ Krishna’s 
pleasure-seat.” 

Halishahar. — Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 26 miles north of Calcutta, with 
whioh it is connected by the Eastern Bengal State Eailway. 
Its population in 1911 was 18,423. It was formerly part of 
Naihati, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1903. 
The munioipal inoome is raised by a tax on persons, whioh is 
assessed at 10 apnas per hundred rupees of inoome ; latrine fees 
aro also levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. The municipality maintains a dispensary for 
out-door patients; there is also a high school and a Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates. Kanohrapara, a village containing the 
Locomotive and Carriage Works of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, is withiu munioipal limits. 

The place was formerly called KumarhSta, and was a 
noted home of Pandits. ESm PrasSd Sen, “ that great saint 
and poet of the eighteenth century, whose name is known and 
revered throughout Bengal,”* was born here about 1720 A.D., 
and here composed many of his poems. When a young man, 
ho was employed as a sarkar or accountant hy a Calcutta 
merchant, but filled his ledgers with poems instead of with 
figures. When the head accountant reported his negligence 
to his master, the latter, admiring his talent, sent him back to 
Kumarbata with a pension, and here, free from financial 
cares, he gave full vent to his poetical genius. His home is 
visited every year by a number of Hindus, and an annual mela is 
held in his honour. 

Haroa.— A village in the BasirhM subdivision, situated 
miles south of Deulia, with whioh it is oonneoted hy a pmoa 


* D. 0. Sen, Sitiory of Bengali Language and, Literature (1011), p, 666. 
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road. The village is said to derive its name from the fact that 
the bones (/idr) of a Muhammadan saint, na.med Pir Goraohand, 
were buried hero ; an annual fair is held in Phalguu (I’obruary) 
in honour of the saint, who is said to have lived six liundred 
years ago. Tradition states that this holy man oame to Baliuda, 
the paryam within which Maroa is situated, and settled on the 
banks of tho Padma, close to the house of one Ohaudrukotu, a rich 
landholder and staunch Hindu. Qoraohaud at onoo set to work 
to induce Ohandrakotu to euibraco tho faith of Islam. Me 
performed several miracles before him, such as changing a piooe 
of iron into a plantain, and causing a common foiioo to produoo 
champu flowers. He also restored to life a Brahman, who had 
been slain by the female monster Biroja. Those ihiraolos, 
however, did not shake Ohandrakotu’s faith, 

XJnsuooessful in his attempt to convert Ohandrakotu, Goril- 
ohand next proceeded to Hathiagarh pargam^ which was ruled 
over by Akhiauand and Bakanand, tho sous of llaja Mohidauand, 
who practised human sacrifice, offering up one of his tenants 
every year. On the occasion of Qorachaud’s visit, tho lot for 
the next victim had fallen upon one Mumin, tho only 
Muhammadan tenant of tho Raja. Goraohand offered to become 
the proxy of his co-religionist, but when taken before Bakanand 
he refused to fulfil his promise. A fight ensued, in whioli 
Bakanand was slain. Akhianand, on hearing of his brother’s 
death, invoked tho aid of his guardian deity, Siva, who supplied 
him with a weapon, with which he took the field against Gora- 
ohaiid and severely wounded him. Goraohand asked his 
servant to procure some betel-loaves to apply to tho wound, but 
he could not obtain any. Hence it is said that betel-loaf can 
never grow in Hathiagarh, and it is so far true that none is 
cultivated there. Goraohand returned wounded to Kulti Bohari, 
about 4 miles from Ilaroa, where ho was abandoned by his 
servant, who gave him up for dead. It is said that a cow 
belonging to two brothers, named Kinu and Kalu Ghosh, daily 
came to Goraohand and gave him milk, and that his life would 
have been saved if he could have suoked unobserved for six 
days successively. It happened, however, that the milkmen, 
having failed to get any milk from tho cow for four days, 
watched her, and disooverod her in the not of giving suok to 
Goraohand. Thereupon the latter, feeling his end approaohing, 
requested the milkmen to inter his body after his death. He soon 
afterwards expired, and was buried at Haroa. 

The burid of GorSoband hy the milkmen was observed 
by another man, who taunted them with the act, and 
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threatened to expose them, so as to put them out of caste. One 
day the brothers, being unable to bear these taunts any longer, 
killed the man in a passion, and were taken for trial before 
Ala«ud-din, the Governor of Gaur, The wives of the milkmen 
went to Goraohand’s grave and related their misfortunes, when 
the holy man suddenly rose from the tomb. He immediately 
repaired to Gaur, arrived before the governor in time to have 
the brothers released, and returned home with them. GoraohSnd 
had not forgotten Ohandraketu, and in order to bring him into 
trouble, proceeded a second time to Gaur, and got one Pir 
Shah appointed as Governor of Balinda. The new governor, 
soon after his arrival, sent for Ohandraketu. The latter obeyed 
the summons; but having oonsiderable misgivings as to the 
result, he took the precaution of taking a pair of carrier-pigeons 
with him, and told his family that, in the event of fortune 
turning against him, he would let the pigeons fly, and their 
reappearance at home would be the signal for the female 
members of his family to destroy themselves. Pir Shah harassed 
Ohandraketu so muob, that he lost heart and let loose the birds. 
As soon as his family perceived the return of the pigeons, they 
drowned themselves. Ohandraketu was ultimately released, but 
on bis return he followed the example of his relatives and 
committed suicide. For a long time the desoendants of the 
brothers Kinu and Kalu Ghosh enjoyed the prooeods of the fair, 
but the family eventually beoame extinct, and the tomb is now 
in the charge of Muhammodans. The Governor Ala-ud-din is 
said to have allotted an estate of five hundred acres of land for the 
maiutenanoe of the tomb, and certain lands are held nominally 
for this purpose to the present day, 

Hasanabad. — Tillage in the extreme west of the Basirhat 
subdivision, situated on the west bank of the lohamati river. It 
is the headquartersl of a thana and a oonsiderable centre of trade 
on the Sundarbans boat route. It was for some time the 
residence of Dr. Carey, the great Baptist missionary. He and 
John. Thomas, who had been, a ship’s surgeon, landed in Calcutta 
in November 1793, but after being a month there were reduced 
to suolr straits that they had to seek a cheaper looality, Bandel 
was fixed upon, but it was ill-suited for Carey’s plan of mission- 
ary labour, for it afforded him no opportunity of aooommodat- 
ing bis habits of life to those of the Indian community, which 
he considered the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the 
people. They, therefore, left the place and returned to Oaloutta, 
vvhere they were lent a house in Maniktala by a Bengali 
money-lender to whom Thomas was in debt. Great was the 
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relief, for Carey’s wife had beoome insane, and her sister and two 
of his four children were down with desentery. Carey’s mumhi 
now suggested that the destitute family should move to the waste 
jungles of the Snndarbans, and there oultivato a grant of land. 
“ With a sum of £16 borrowed from a native at 12 percent, 
by Mr, Thomas, a boat was hired, and on the fourth day, when 
only one more meal remained, the miserable family and their 
stout-hearted father saw an English-built house. As they 
walked up to it, the owner mot them, and witli Anglo-Indian 
liospitality invited them all to beoome his guests, He proved 
to bo Mr. Charles Short, in charge of the company’s salt manu- 
faotxrre there. Here, at the place named Hasanabad, Carey took 
a few acres on the Jamuna arm of the united Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, and built him a bamboo house, 40 miles east of 
Calcutta, Knowing that the s&hib’s gun would keep off the 
tigers, natives squatted around to tho number of three or four 
thousand.”* After a few months Carey left the place for Malda, 
where he arrived in June 1794. 

Henckellganj.— Village in the Basirhat subdivision, situated 
on the right or west bank of the Kalindi river opposite to 
Basantpur in the Khulna district. It is one of the chief markets 
for - the &bad», or cultivated clearings, in the Sundarbans, 
where the inhabitants bring their produce, such as rice, wood 
and fish, for sole and lay in a stock of tobaooo, salt, kerosino 
oil, eto. The boat route through the Sundarbans leaves tho 
Kalindi here to pass eastwards through the Khulna district. 
The place is called after Mr. Henokiell, Magistrate of Jessore, 
who was appointed “ Superintendent for cultivating the Sundar- 
bans ” in 1784. In pursuance of his scheme of colonization, he 
established three markets for the development of the 
Sundarbans. Two of these were Kaohua and Ch&ndkhali in the 
Khulna district, and] the third was Henckellganj. When 
Henokell’s overseer was clearing tho place, which was under Jungle 
when first occupied, the work of reclamation was interrupted by 
tigers, which made constant attacks on the workmen. The 
overseer, therefore, called the place Henckellganj in the belief 
that the tigers would be overawed by the name and cease to 
molest his men. The name adhered to the village until the 
survey authorities, in mapping out the district, took the native 
pronunciation and entered it in the maps as Hingulgunge, so 
blotting out its history, 

Ichapur.— A village on the bank of the Hooghly in the Barrack- 
pore subdivision, which forms part of the North Barraokpore 


• The Life of William Garey, by Q-. Smith, o.i.e., h.d. 
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municipality. It is Jthe site of a large Government rifle 
factory, whioh employed a daily average of 2,060 hands in 1911. 
The rifle factory was erected on the site of an old gunpowder 
factory ; on tho main gate there is an inscription on a marble 
slab recording the names of past Superintendents of the gun- 
powder factory, beginning with Assistant Surgeon Farquhar, 
The original owners of the site were the Dutch, some of whose 
buildings still remain. Tho present buildings were' begun in 
1903, and electric power was installed in 1906. The first rifle 
was manufactured, to test the machinery, in 1906, and the 
regular outturn of rifles began next year. Electrical power 
is supplied from a large power-house, with seven sets of dynamos 
and boilers, which also supplies the ghn and shell factory: oloso 
by are the gas works. The following account of the prooesaos 
of manufacture is taken from an article called “The Enfield of 
India," which appeared in the Statesman of 27th September 
1908. 

“ A lifetime’s use of a rifle, and even an intimate knowledge 
of its 132 component parts, can give no idea of the immense 
labour expended in its manufacture, and the hundreds of oper- 
ations and tests through which it passes, before it is placed in the 
hands of the soldier or volunteer for service. Every part, down 
to the smallest screw, passes through many hands and over many 
machines between the stages of raw material and completion, and 
each part is disposed of with sorupulouB care. To take the ease 
of the rifle body^the steel piece between the fore end and tho 
butt — this oomponent, between the smithy and the final inspec- 
tion, passes through no less than 208 distinct operations on as 
many machines, and at the various stages is tested on 102 separate 
ooonsions. It is seen first in the smithy as a shapeless glowing 
lump of steel, and then from hand to hand and machine to 
machine it passes until it appears in its final shape, but without 
the polish and browning. These oome later, and are of course of 
no importance whatever in comparison with the work of seeing 
that it is made on standard lines, and capable of being instantly 
and perfectly fitted to the other oomponent parts. The bolt, 
breech, trigger-guard, bolt-head, etc., all pass through many 
operations and severe tests, before being finally taken to the 
‘ Assembly ’ section where the rifle is put together. Prom 
thonoe it is forwarded to tho ‘Inspection’; and, if it passes tho 
px.aotised and vigilant eye of the non-oommissionod officer in 
charge of that important department, to the range for tho final 
test. Perhaps one of the most interesting operations or, more 
strictly, long series of operations, is tho making of the bai-rel. 
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The steel rod is bored and then milled, and after a number of 
other minor operations, the neoessity of which can only be 
adequately gauged by the expert, the rifling is undertaken. 
, That is in itself a work of much delicacy and occupies some time 
in its completion. Preliminary tests follow, and if the inner 
surface is what it should be, it is put into the finisher’s hand after 
which it is handed over to the Sergeant in charge of the ‘ Inspec- 
tion.’ It is possible that at this stage defects that passed at the 
preliminary inspection are discovered, and the part is promptly 
rejected as waste. 

“ In the wood- work section there is also much of interest to 
be observed. One sees the butt, hewed by a maohino with curious 
looking teeth out of a block of walnut in something under three 
minutes : and at another machine the fore end is also out into 
shape with similar expedition. Smoothing and polishing are 
effected with marvellous rapidity, and before it is possible quite 
to realize that the work has begun, there are the two wooden 
portions of the rifle ready for the ‘ Assembly,’ but in the mean- 
time they have passed through half a hundred hands. The work 
has to he done to an absolutely oorreot point, no allowance being 
permitted for even a thousandth part of an inch of difleronoo. 

“ But after all the assembling has been completed, and the 
gauging and testing carried out, there remains the supreme trial 
on the range, and here the rifle is subjected to a teat, from which 
it emerges a perfect service weapon, or is sent back to the factory 
for reotifloatioD. The men on the range are picked shots, winners 
at the principal rifle meeting in India, and the distances at which 
rifles are tested extend from 100 feet to GOO yards. An ingenious 
machine is provided at each distance, and on this the rille is 
placed : telesoopio sights are used, so that the error that might be 
present, even when a crack shot is firing, is eliminated. The 
ranges are all under cover ; therefore no alio wanoe is necessary 
for force or direction of the wind, or climatic conditions. In 
short, the rifle is placed in position under perfect conditions that 
can never be secured in the open on ordinary occasions. The 
target if shown to a volunteer or regular shot would be his 
despair, for it is only two or three inches square, and all the shots 
fired must strike inside the marked space, or the weapon is put 
aside as defective. If adjustments are possible, well and good: 
they are made, and the test begins once more from the begin- 
ning; if not, the rifle is finally rejected. But it may he taken 
for granted that once a rifle has passed this supreme test and is 
issued for service, it is a perfect article : not less so than if it were 
made in an old established English or Continental factory. 
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Indeed, it is claimed at lohapnr that the gauge or test standard 
there is far higher than that to be found in some European 
factories. In many of its part the limits of differeuce between 
the absolutely accurate and the actual are nil ; in others a 
thousandth part of an inch. . . 

“ Much also has been aooomplished outside the factory proper 
Tlio Park was extremely unhealthy in the first year or two 
through foundation digging and the absence of proper drainage. 
The latter, together with an excellent filtered water-supply, was 
provided in 1905; the many small tanks have mostly been 
drained, and kerosine oil is used regularly on the others. Septic 
tank latrines are used in the factories, and lines for workmen 
have been provided between the Factories Park and the railway 
lines. This used to be the unhealthiest part of lohapur : cholera 
was practically endemic ; but since the land has been cleared and 
drained, and a filtered water-supply introdueed, cholera has 
disappeared.” 

Jayaagar. — Town in the south of the Sadar subdivision, 
situated on the Adi Gtanga, an old channel of the Q-anges, 31 
miles south of (Jaloutta. The Kulpi road runs through the town, 
and it is 6^ miles, by water, from the MagrS Hat station on tho 
Eastern Bengal State railway. Its population in 1911 was 
9,245. It is tho headquarters of a thana and a station of tho 
London Missionary Society. It contains an out-patient dlspen- 
sary (opened iu 1899), a high sohool, a sub-registry olfioo and a 
Bonoli of Honorary Magistrates. It has been constituted a 
municipality, the area in municipal limits being 2 square miles. 
There are four wards, viz., North and South Jaynagar, aud North 
and South Mozilpur. The municipal income is raised by means 
of a tax on persons ; latrine fees are also levied at the rate of 1| 
per cent, on the annual value of holdings. Three melds are held, 
viz,, (1) the Doljatra in March, which lasts ten days, (2) the 
Goshtastami in November, which lasts one day, and (3) the 
Goshtfljatra in the middle of April, which also lasts one day. 
About 4 miles south-west of Jaynagar is Mathurapur, the 
headquarters of the thana of the same name, 

Kamarhati.— Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 
on the Hooghly river. It is bounded on the north by the South 
Barraokpore municipality, on the west by the Hooghly aud on 
tho south by Barnagore, while the eastern boundary lies a little 
to the oast of the main line of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Its population in 1911 was 18,016. It was formerly 
part of the Barnagore munioipality, but was formed into a 
separate municipality iu 1899, The area within munioipal limits 
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is atout square miles, and there are two wards, viz., (1) 
Ariadaha and Kamarhati and (2) Belgharia and Basudebpur. 
The municipal income is obtained from a rate on holdings 
assessed at 6^ per cent, on their annual value ; latrine foes aro 
also levied. The town contains, a high school and a large 
hospital, the Sagtr Dutt Hospital, whioh treats both in-pationts 
and out-patients. There ore three factories, viz,, tho Kam&rhati 
Jute Mill, of whioh mill No, 1 employed a daily average of 3,682 
hands and mill No. 2 3,361 hands, in 1911, and tho Venesta 
Factory, for rolling tin, etc., whioh employed 1 47 hands. 

Within this municipality is the greater part of the village of 
Dakhineswar, whero there is a group of temples called llSvai Ras- 
mani’s Navaratna, after the founder, Rasmani Dasi of Janbazar 
in Calcutta. These consist of two beautiful central temples, 
dedicated to Kali and Krishna, faced by 12 minor shrines in 
honour of Siva. There is a popular burning at Ariadaha, 
to whioh Hindu corpses are brought from long distances. 

Kanchrapara. — Village in the Barraokpore subdivision, 
situated 28 miles north of Calcutta. This village, whioh forms 
part of the Halishahar municipality, contains a station on tho 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and the workshops of the Loco- 
motive and Carriage Department of the railway, whioh employed 
a daily average of 2,168 hands in 1911. 

KSnohr&p&ra is also called Bijpur. Here there was a shrine 
of Kali, called Dakaiti Kali, ie,, the K&li of daooits, at whioh, it 
is said, dacoits used to offer human sacrifices, to propitiate the 
goddess, before starting on their raids. Part of tho tree under 
whioh her image stood still remains ; it is worshipped by the 
' people and besmeared with vermilion by barren women, who visit 
it in the hope of obtaining offspring. 

Kankinara.— Village in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 
22 miles north of Calcutta. It forms part of tho Bhatpara 
municipality and contains a paper mill and jute mills. See the 
article on Bhatpfira. 

Kanthalpara.— A village in the Barraokpore subdivision, 
situated about a mile from the Naihati railway station. It is 
said to be a noted place of Sanskrit learning and was the birth- 
place of the great Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
A fair is held here during the Rasjatra of Madan Mohan, whioh 
was established half a century ago by the Maharaja of Nadia, 
Sris Chandra Ray. 

Khardah.— Village in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 12 miles north of Calcutta. It 
forms part of the South Barraokpore municipality and contains 
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the municipal ofBoes and municipal dispensary. There, is a 
station hero on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and bricks and 
brushes are manufactured on an extensive scale. The place is of 
interest from having been for some time the home of Nityananda, 
one of the greatest of Ohaitanya’s disciples. To him is ascribed 
the foundation of the village, the legend being as follows : — 

Nityananda came here to live the life of an ascetic on the 
bank of the Hooghly, One day ho heard the lamentations of a 
woman, and wont to her, when she told him that her only 
daughter had just died. Upon looking at the body, Nityananda 
said that the girl was only sleeping. The mother thereupon 
made a vow that if ha would restore her daughter, ho should 
have her for his wife. The saint immediately revived the girl, 
and wedded her. Being now a married man, he required a 
house to live in, and asked the landlord of the place for a plot of 
land for a site. The latter, to mock him, took a piece of straw 
{khar) and threw it into an eddy {daha) of the river, telling him 
to take up his residence there. Nityananda’s sanctity was such 
that the eddy immediately dried up, and left a convenient site 
for a dwelling. Hence the village took the name of Khardah. 

From Nityananda’s son Birbhadra are descended the 
Goswamis or Gosains of Khardah, who are regarded as gurm, 
or spiritual guides, by the Vaishuavas. Khardah has become a 
groat place of pilgrimage for the sect, and large numbers (look 
.thither on the oooasion of the fairs held at the Del aud iUs 
festivals. There is a fine temple containing an image of Shyam- 
sundar or Krishna, whioh is the subject of the following 
legend. 

Three centuries ago a Hindu devotee, named Rudra, who 
lived at Ballahhpur, near Serampore, had a vision, in whioh the 
god Radhaballahh appeared to him and ordered him to go to Qaur 
and there obtain a stone whioh was above the doorway of the 
palace, whioh he was to make into an image of the god. Rudra 
went to Gaur and announoed to the minister of the Muhammadan 
Governor the divine orders he had received. Soon after his 
arrival the stone began sweating, aud the minister, who was a 
pious Hindu, pointed out to his master that the drops oozing out 
of it were tears and that so inauspicious a stone should be 
removed. This was done, but tho stone was so heavy that it was 
difficult to get it into a boat. It fell into the water, aud then 
miraoulously floated to Ballahhpur. Rudra made three images 
out of it, called Radhaballabh, Shyamsundar and Nunda ] .)ulal. 
Birbhadra longed to obtain one of them, but Rudra could not be 
induced to part with any. One day, however, when Rudra was 
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observing his father’s sr&ddha, the sky heoamo overcast, and it 
seemed certain that the ceremony would be interrupted by rain. 
Birbhadra, who was one of the guests, thereupon began praying, 
and, though there was heavy rain all round, not a drop fell on the 
spot where Eudra and his guests were. Birbhadra then begged 
I Eudra to make him a present of one of the images, and the 
I grateful Eudra made over to him the image of ShySmsundar, 
t\ which he installed at Khardah, The image of Eadhaballabh is 
i'j at Ballabhpur, and that of Nanda Dulal at Shahibana, a village 
6 miles east of Barraokpore. It is considered an act of great 
religious merit to visit all three images in one and the same day. 
i A short distanoe from the Vaishnava temple at Khardah there is 
I a cluster of 24 shrines dedicated to Siva. 

Kulpi. — "Village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated a mile inland from the bank of the Ilooghly, about 33 
miles (by water) south of Calcutta. It is the headquarters of a 
thana, and is connected with Vishnupur (Bishtupur) by a road 
11^ miles long. The reach of the Hooghly hero is a favourite 
anchorage for vessels proceeding up and down the river. It is 
described as follows in Hamilton’s East India Qcizetieer of 
1816 

“ The shores here are a bed of mud, and the banks of the 
river covered with trees and thick jungle. Opposite to. the 
anchorage of the ships, which lie about half a mile from the 
shore, is a creek, and at a mile from its entrance stands the 
town of Oulpee. The crews of the ships stationed here suffer 
dreadfully from its extreme unhealthiness, numbers daily falling 
sacrifices to the pestilential exhalations from the rotten jungle 
and mud.” 

Magra Hat. — Village in the Diamond Harbour sub- 
division, situated 25 miles (by rail) south of Calcutta, It is 
the headquarters of a thana and contains a dispensary and sub- 
registry office. It is also a station of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, which has a church here capable of 
holding 160 persons. Owing to its position upon the conflu- 
ence of important waterways and upon the Diamond Harbour 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway, MagrS Hat is the 
largest lioe mart in the south of the district, and agencies have 
been opened for the purchase of rice and the sale of kerosine oil. 

Maniktala.— Town in the Sadar subdivision situated to 
the north-east of Calcutta, from which it is separated by the 
Circular and Baliaghata Canals. Its population in 1911 was 
53,767, of whom 32,921 were Hindus and 20,666 were Muaalmana. 
The increase since 1901 amounted to 21,380, or 66 per oent.> 
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which is accounted for by immigration, for the number of 
immigrants, i.e.,, persona born outside the 24-Pargana3 and 
enumerated in the town, rose by 19,296. Apart from the 
attraction of labour to industrial concerns, there have been two 
subsidiary causes of this increased influx. In the first place, the 
dismantling of hastis in the fringe area of Calcutta, the opening 
out of new roads and the oonatruotion of new sewer lines caused a 
shifting c f pdpulation, the people who had been unhoused orossing 
the canal into Milniktala, In the second place, the comparatively 
low price of land and the convenient situation of the town 
induced a certain number of the residents of Oaloutta to make 
tlieir homos in Maniktala, including some who desired to forestall 
the rise in the price of land whioh was anticipated from the 
Oaloutta Improvement scheme. The immigrants now represent 
three-quarters of the population, and as they are nearly all 
males, there is a striking disproportion of the sexes, there being 
only 7 females to every 10 males. The density of population 
is 25 persons per acre, the average being 20 in Ward I, 24 in 
Ward II, and 26 in Ward III. 

The town is an industrial suburb of Calcutta, wedged in 
between the Oiroular Canal on the west, the New Out Canal 
on the oast, and the Baliaghata Oanal on the south. BaliaghSta 
in the south of the town is the seat of an extensive trade in rioe 
imported from the eastern districts of Bengal, while along the 
frontage of Oiroular Canal a brisk business is done in 6rewood, 
loose jute and rice. Ultadanga and Narikeldanga are two 
other quarters in whioh there are a number of manufaoturing 
works, of whioh the largest is the Soora (Sura) Jute Mill ; this 
employed a daily average of 1,176 hands in 1911. The nursery 
gardens of two Oaloutta florists are also situated in the town. 

M&niktala was included in the Suburban municipality 
until 1889, when it was made a separate municipality. The 
area within municipal limits is square miles, and there are 
three wards. The municipal income is obtained chiefly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. 
There is a lighting-rate assessed at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of holdings, and a water-rate assessed at 6 per cent, in the 
case of those that have no filtered water oonneotion, and at 7 
per cent, in the ease of those having oonneotion. Latrine fees 
are also levied. 

Just beyond the western boundary is a Jain temple, which is 
described as follows in Bengal Pant and Present of April 1908 : — 
“ Branching oil from Upper Circular Bead, in an easterly direc- 
tion, runs a street whioh takes its nome from the temple and 
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oondaofs tbe visitor to a fine gateway. The shrine itself, in the 
Jain style of arohiteoturo, is dedicated to Sital Nathji, the tenth of 
• the Tirthankaras or Jain prophets. A flight of marble steps loads 
up to the temple, the most beautiful in Calcutta, round throe 
sides of which runs a verandah. The interior of the building is 
profusely ornamented, the mosaic decoration, as well as the glass 
and stone work, being specially noticeable. A chandelier with a 
hundred and eight branches embellishes the sanctuary. There is 
also an elegantly furnished paidour, as well as roooption rooms, 
guest-houses, and other accommodation. No description of tbo 
place would, however, be complete without some mention of tbo 
delightful grounds. In addition to the usual features of well- 
kept gardens, there stands in the centre an artistic fountain, 
while around are interspersed garden benches and statuary. 
Apart from testifying to the wealth of the Jain community, which 
would surely have abundant reason to feel proud of these palaces 
of glittering sunshine, the building, with its surroundings, is a 
standing monument to the good taste of the venerable and chari- 
table founder who built it forty-one years ago.” 

The neighbourhood of Maniktala was the scene of a battle, 
on 6th February 1767, between Olive and the forces of Birfij-ud- 
Daula, of which an account will be found in Chapter II. 

Naihati. — Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 24 
miles north • of Calcutta on the bank of the llooghly river. Its 
population in 1911 was 18,219. It contains a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway, and is the Junction of a branch 
line across the Hooghly, which oonneots with the East Indian 
Railway. The bridge across the Hooghly is called the Jubilee 
1 bridge, because it was opened in 1887, the year of Queen 
/ 1 Victoria’s Jubilee. It is a fine structure built on the cantilever 
0 principle with a length, between abutments, of 1,200 feet divided 
' between three spans. The central span, which is 360 feet long, 
rests on two piers in the middle of the river : the other two 
(each 420 feet long) project from either bank. The piers are 
sunk to a depth of 7 3 feet below the bed of the river on iron 
caissons. The height of the bridge above the highest water 
mark is 36J feet, so that there is ample space for the passage 
of river steamers and native cargo boats. All heavy goods 
trafiS .0 from the west of the Hooghly intended for export from 
Calcutta, such as cool, wheat, etc., passes over this bridge to 
Naihati and thence, by the Kankurgachi loop, to the Kidderporo 
docks. 

Naihati was constituted a municipality in 1869, but the area 
within its limits has been much curtailed by the separation of the 
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Bhatpam tilunioipality in 1899 and of the HaliBhahar munioipal- 
ity in 1903. The municipal income is obtained chiefly by means 
of a tax on persons, which is assessed at the rate of Re. 1-2 per 
Rs. 100 of income. Latrine fees arc also levied at the rate of 
6 per cent, on the annua] value of holdings. 

There ai’O two large ]ute mills in the town, viz., the Naihati 
Jute Mill, whioh had a daily average of 2,336 employes in 1911, 
and tho Qauripur Jute Mill, in whioh the average number was no 
leas than 8,445. The latter mill is so called after the village of 
Qauripur or Qarifa, whioh is within municipal limits; this 
village was the birth-place of Keshah Oh andra Sen, tho founder 
of the Br&hmo Samaj (horn in 1838) . Prior to the creation of 
tho Bhatpara municipality, there were six emigration depots in 
the town, it being a halting place for coolies proceeding to 
Assam ; but five of these were in Bhfttp&ra, and only one was left 
in Naihati. Tho town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a sub-registry office, a high 
school and a dispensary, whioh is maintained by the municipality. 

Palta.' — Yillage in the Barrackpore municipality, whioh 
forms part of the North Barraokpore munioipality. It contains 
the water-works of Oaloutta, of which the following nooount is 
taken from an article that recently appeared in the Statesman : — 

“In England, the supply of water for large towns and cities 
is usually oolleoted in hills away from the town, and sometimes 
has to travel very long distances before reaching the oonsumer — ■ 
tho Birmingham catch-ground, for instance, is away in the hill of 
Wales. This system was, however, impossible in Oaloutta, for 
there is not a hill one hundred feet high within one hundred 
miles of the city. Another source of supply had, therefore, to be 
found, and it was decided by the authorities about half a century 
ago to take the water from the river Hooghly. There is nothing 
of the crystal spring of whioh the poet sings about the Hooghly, 
and in the city itself the water is so brackish that it was felt that 
it would be impossible to purify it. Therefore, a place had to be 
found where the water contained a minimum of silt and other 
impurities, and Palta was eventually fixed upon. Here the water 
is pumped into settling tanks and from there gravitates on to 
filter beds, whence it passes into the pipes and is pumped into the 
city. 

“It might be thought that- the system required to cleanse and 
purify water so dirty as that whioh comes from the Hooghly 
would be a very elaborate onoj hut it is not. On the contrary 
it. is exceedingly simple. From . the river, as has been said, the 
water is pumped straight into the settling tanks, where it stays 
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until the silt and other heavy matter settles to the bottom. A 
day, or a day and a half, is suffioient for this prooess, and tlie 
surprising thing is tliat nature itself does the work, except in the 
rains. In this period the river water is simply laden with silt, 
and allumino-forrio is put into the settling-tanks to help it to 
settle, but throughout the rest of the year nothing is put in, and 
the foreign matter in the water settles naturally. Some idea of 
the quantity of silt which the water contains oan be gained from 
the fact that last year one tank was cleaned, and over four 
hundred thousand oubio feet of silt was taken out. The tank had 
been in use then for two years. The partly-purified wator then 
passes by gravitation on to the filter beds, of which there are 42 
constantly in work. These filters cover an area of 850 square 
feet, and have to filter the whole of the water-supply for Calcutta. 
They arc exceedingly simple in oonstruotion, and it is little short 
of marvellous that they do the work so well, and so effectively 
remove all the impurities from the water. The filter is composed 
of a layer of pebbles, with 4 inches of coarse Magra sand on 
top, and 2 feet 6 inches of river sand above that, d’ho water 
goes on to the filter beds still yellow and dirty, altliough tlie silt 
has been removed ; it comes out, after having filtered through tho 
sand and tho pebbles, absolutely clear and pure. It goes through 
the filters at the rate of 4 inches per hour. The simplioity of 
the prooess, considering the work that has to bo done and the 
uniformly successful result, is surprising, but constant care is 
necessary to see that the filters do their work properly. The 
sand, which is the all-important factor in the filter— for it is 
it that does all the cleansing of the water — has in its turn to bo 
cleansed by a supply of the very water which it has purified. 
Tho method of washing the sand is very primitive. It is thrown 
into a square brick chamber, with a false bottom pierced with 
very small holes. Water is introduced under pressure, and 
coolies, standing up to their middles, agitate the sand with 
shovels until it is clean. Those in charge of the works have long 
objected to this system, and have introduced a more up-to-date 
method on a small scale, which will doubtless soon replace the 
older method altogether. In the new method the sanl is 
revolved by machinery. '1 he water from each filter bed is tested 
once a week. When the water oomes from the filter-beds it is 
collected in one central well, and then pumped into the two big 
mains which run, one on each side of the Barraokpore road, to 
Tallah, where it is stored in underground reservoirs, which have 
a oapaoity of eight million gallons, until required in the town 
mains. . 
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“ The pumping machinery at Palta is very powerful. The 
engine which pumps the water from the river into the settling 
tanks is capable of lifting two million gallons an hour, and it 
does more work than three engines used to do ; while the engine 
which pumps the water from the filter-beds to Palta deals with 
the whole supply to the city — which is now between 35 and 37 
million gallons daily. 

“ An article on the water-supply would not be complete without 
a reference to the overhead tank at Tsllah. This tank was 
designed by Mr. W. B. MaoOabe to not as a balancer, The 
pumping engine at Palta is not capable of sending down sufE- 
oiont water to meet the demand in the middle of the day, 
when the oonsumption is very heavy, and it is then that the over- 
head reservoir oomes into operation. When suflficient water is 
not coming down to fill the town maiuR, water from the tank 
automatioally flows into the mains and so keeps the supply equal 
to the demand. The tank is refilled again during the night 
hours when less water is being used,” 

Panihati.— Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated ’on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 9 miles north of Calcutta. Its popu- 
lation in 1911 was 11,118. It was formerly part of South 
Barraokpore, but was oonstituted a separate municipality in 1900. 
The municipal income is derived from a tax on persons assessed 
at 12 annas per hundred rupees of income; latrine fees are also 
levied at the rate of 7 per cent, on the annual value of biddings. 
There are two annual fairs, viz., the Basjaira meld in November, 
which lasts four or fi.ve days, and the Baishtabi ^w/rj.in May, 
which lasts one day. 

The village of Agarpara, which lies within municipal limits, 
contains a ohuroh capable of holding 600 people, with a tower 
74 feet high, which was built in 1837 by Mrs. Wilson ; there are 
also a female orphanage and school under the management of 
the Ohuroh Missionary Society. A fair, called the I’arapukur 
meld, is held here at the end of Januairy, and lasts one day. 

Near the railway station at Sodepur (1 mile north of the 
Agarpara railway station) there is a Pinjrapol, or home foi' aged 
and diseased animals, whiuh is maintained by subscriptions, 
chiefly from the Marwari community of Calcutta. Here a fair, 
called the Pinjrapol Gopaetomi meld, is held in November every 
year ; it was started about 1890, and lasts one day. Ihere were 
formerly glass works at Sodepur, which were worked by the 
Bengal Glass Oo. from 1891 to 1902, when the undertaking was 
abandoned. There is a high school in Sodepur and another in 
Panihati. 
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Rajpar.— Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the road 
from Calcutta to Kulpi, 11 miles south of Calcutta, Its popula- 
tion in 1911 was 11,607, The town constitutes a municipality 
with an area of 2 square miles and five wards, viz,, (1) Rajpur, 
(2) Harinavi, (3) Kodfilia and OhSngripota, (4) Malanoha and 
Mahinagar, and (6) Elaohi and Jagadal, The municipal income 
is derived from a tax on persons assessed at 10 annas to Re. 1 
per hundred rupees of income according to the oiroumstanoos of 
the asseasees ; latrine fees are also levied at the rate of 6 J per 
cent, on the annual value of holdings. The wator-supply 
is obtained almost entirely from tnnJra. The portion of tho town 
north and [west of the Kulpi road drains into the Adi Ganga, 
and that lying east and south of the road into the Arahapanoh 
Khal. There are a high school and a municipal dispensary at 
Harinavi. Three each lasting a day, are held, viz., the 

EiSsjatra in April, the GoatabihAr in March or April, and tho 
Snanjatra in May or June. 

Sagar Island. — Island in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated at the mouth of tho Hooghly river. It is bounded by 
the Hooghly on the west, and by the B&ratala or Channel Crook 
on the east, while the Bay of Bengal washes its southern face. 
The northern extremity of the island, which is about 26 miles 
long, is called Mud Point and is the site of a telegraph station, 
Here the Sundarbans steamers leave the Hooghly and pass down 
(Kannel Creek on their eastward route through the Sundnrbans. 
At the south-western angle of the island stands the Sflgar light- 
house, which was built in 1808, and the southern sea face is the 
site of the great bathing festival of Ganga Sagar, 

Situated as it is, at the point where the holy Ganges once 
mingled its waters with tho sea, it is regarded as a peculiarly 
sacred spot. The legend accounting for its sanctity is as 
follows : — 

Sagar, King of Oudh, the thirteenth ancestor of Rama, had 
performed the Asieamedha Jnjm, or horse-sacrifice, ninety-nine 
times. This ceremony consisted in sending a horse round tho 
Indian world, with a defiance to all the earth to arrest its 
progress. If the horse returned unopposed, it was understood to 
be an acquiescence in the supremacy of the challenger, and the 
animal was then solemnly sacrificed to the gods. When King 
Sagar made preparations for the hundredth sacrifice, Indra, King 
of Heaven, who had himself performed the ceremony a hundred 
times, jealous of being displaced by this new rival, stole tlie 
horse, and concealed it in a subterranean cell, where the sage 
Kapila, or Kapilmuni, was absorbed in meditation, dead to all 
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ooourrenoes of the external world. The sixty thousand sons of 
Sagar traced the horse to his hiding-plaoe, and, helieving the 
sage to be the author of the theft, assaulted him. The holy man 
being thus roused, opened his eyes and cursed his assailants, who 
.were immediately burnt to ashes and sentenced, to hell. A 
grandson of Sagar, in search of his father and uncles, at last 
came to Kapilmuni, and begged him to redeem tho souls of the 
doad. The holy man replied that this could only be effected if 
the waters of Q-anga could bo brought to the spot to touch tho 
ashes. 

Now Ganga was residing in Heaven, in the custody of Brahma 
the Creator, and the grandson of Sagar prayed him to send the 
goddoBs to the earth. He died, however, without his suppli- 
cation having been granted. He left no issue; but a son, 
Bhaglrath, was miraculously born of his widow, And through 
his prayers Brahma allowed Ganga to visit tho earth. Bhagi- 
rath let the way as far as HathiSgarh, in the 24-Parganas, 
near the sea, and then declared that he could not show the rest 
of tho way. Whereupon Ganga, in order to make sure of reach- 
ing the spot, divided herself into a hundred mouths, thus forming 
tho delta of the Ganges, One of these mouths reached tho cell, 
and, by washing the ashes, oompleted the atonement for the 
offienoo of the sons of King Sagar, whose souls were thereupon 
admitted into heaven. Ganga thus heoamo tho saored stream of 
the hundred mouths. The people say that the sea took its name 
of Sagar from this legend ; and tho point of junction of the 
river and sea at Sagar Island is a celebrated seat of Hindu 
pilgrimage, to which thousands of devout pilgrims repair every 
year during the great bathing festival. 

The festival is held at the time of the Makara Sankranti, 
when the sun enters Oaprioorn, which is identified with the 1st 
Magh (in the middle of January), and is tho occasion of a large 
fair. The fair takes place on the bank of a small creek leading 
to the sea, on a piece of sandy ground, where mat booths are run 
up for the sale of the hawkers’ wares. The fair lasts several 
days, but three days are the limit of the religious festival, Tho 
first ceremony is the propitiation of the ocean, by easting into 
it various offerings with short ejaculatory prayers; the oblations 
are commonly coooanuts, fruits, or flowers. The most appropriate 
gift is that of the five gems {pmoh ratna), consisting of a pearl 
or diamond, an emerald, a topaz, and a pieoc of ooral, along with 
a ooooanut, an areoa-nut, and tho saored thread worn by Brahmans. 
These are wrapped up in a oloth, and cast into the oi'eok which 
oommuuioates with the sea, and also at the eonflueuce. The 
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jewels are iu general not worth more than a rupee or two. On 
the first day tho pilgrims bathe in the sea early in the morning, 
some repeating the bath at noon. Some also have their heads 
shaved after bathing, and many of those whose parents are 
recently deoeased celebrate tho sraildha, or obsequial oeroraonios, 
on the sea-shore. After ablutions, the pilgrims repair to tlie 
temple dedicated to Kapilmuni. On tho second and third days, 
bathing iu the sea, adoration of Ganga, and tho worship of 
Kapilmuni continue ns on tho first, after which tho assemblage 
breaks up. During tlie whole time tlio pilgrims, for the most 
part, sleep on the sand, for the crowds are so great that they 
could not all find accommodation in the boats. ' 

The image of Kapila is a shapeless block of stone daubed 
with red paint. During the greater part of the year it is kept 
in Calcutta ; but a week or two before the festival it is handed 
over to the priests, who take charge of it during the festival, 
and receive a share of the pilgrim’s gifts. It is placed in a 
temporary temple, as the old one has been washed away by tho 
encroaching sea, and stands on a platform of sand about four feet 
high. A bamboo railing in front keeps off tlie crowds, who 
go past it from day light till dark. According (o Wilson — 
“In front of the temple was a banian (bar) tree, beneath 
which were images of Eama and Hanumau. Tho pilgrims 
commonly wrote their names on the walls of the temple, with a 
short prayer to Kapila, or suspended a piece of oarfch or brick to 
a hough of the tree, with some soli citation, as for health, or 
affluence, or offspring, and promised, if their prayers are granted, 
to make a gift to some divinity. Behind the temple was a small 
excavation termed Sitakund, filled with fresh water, of which the 
pilgrim was allowed to sip a small quantity, on paying a feo to 
the manager of the temple. This reservoir was probably filled 
from the tank, and kept full by the contrivances of the 
mendicants, who persuaded the people that it) was a perpetual 
miraole, being oonstautly full for the use of the temple.”* 

The estimates of tho number of persons attending the festival 
vary very widely. Fifty years ago Wilson wrote “ Some years 
ago they were considered to average about 100,000 ; but I have 
been informed by high authority that latterly the number has 
increased to double that amount.” Hunter put the number 
somewhat vaguely at “hundreds of thousands,” and Wilkins in 
Modern Sinduism at the more modest figure of 150,000. On the 
other band, Mr. F. E. Pargiter, i.c.s., then Commissioner in the 


* H. H. Wilson, Ussaya on the Religion of the Eindus (1802, Voi. 11). 
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Sundarbaus, in an articlo on the Sundarbans published in the 
Calcutta Rcvieiv for October 1889, wrote : — “ The festival is 
decaying, unless excursion steamers should resuscitate it as a 
pleasure trip ; and tho numbers who attend it are far below the 
estimates often made. I doubt if the number exceeds 5,000, 
though it is popularly stated to be something like ten times as 
many.” The festival appears to have gained greater popularity 
since Mr. Pargiter wrote, and the number attending it is now 
estimated at 30,000 to 60,000. 

Formerly snioides and the destruction of children were 
features of the festival, many of the pilgrims making voluntary 
saorifloes of themselves or throwing their children to tho sharks 
and alligators, “On shore,” it was said, “the jungles swarm 
with tigers of tho largest and most ferocious sort, so that both 
elements are equally dangerous.”' It is said that, in 1801, 23 
persons were exposed or drowned in one month, but next year 
this horrible praotioe was suppressed by the Marquess ‘^^''ellesley. 
It was not, like tho oblation of fruits or jewels, intended to obtain 
the favour of the deified ocean, but in satisfaction of a vow. For 
instance, a childless woman would make a vow to offer her first 
born at Gangs SSgar, in the hope that such an offering would 
secure for her additional progeny. 

The reolamation of the island from jungle was started early 
in tho nineteenth century. In 1811, a Mr. Beaumont applied 
for permission to hold a hundred acres of land in the island for 
the purpose of establishing a manufactory of buff leataer, and 
asked that all tiger-skins brought to the Oolleotor’s oflloe might 
bo made over to him for this purpose. His application for 
land was granted by the Board of Revenue in November 
1811; and in the following year, in oonsequenoe of a Qovera' 
ment resolution offering favourable terms for the oultivation of 
Sagar Island, Mr. Beaumont applied for a grant of land on a 
cultivating tenure. This application was rejected on the ground 
that Government had decided not to grant leases to Europeans for 
oultivation. Leases of the island were offered to Indians only, 
and many proposals were received from them, hut this scheme of 
colonization was a complete failure. The island was subse- 
quently leased to an association composed of Europeans as well as 
Indians, free of rent, for thirty years, and to pay only four annas 
per bigha ever after. The undertaking was begun with vigour, 
but so many unforeseen difiSoulties occurred that up to the list 
September 1820 not more than four square miles had been 


* Harailtoa'i Sost India Gazetteer, 1816. 
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efEeotually cleared. Amongst other obstacles it was found that as 
the woods were out down, the sea enoroaohed, tho sandy heaoh not 
having sufficient tenacity to resist its invasion. Twenty-five 
families of Maghs from Arakan wore settled at the confluence of 
two creeks, and a road constructed for the accommodation of 
pilgrims to the temple of Kapila.* 

In 1819, Mr. Trowor, Oolleotor of the 24-Parganas, originated 
a oompany, called the Saugor Island Society, for tho systematic 
reclamation and development of tho island ; he himself was a 
considerable shareholder, and the central part of tho island was 
called Trowerland after him. The oompany obtained a grant of 
the whole island, subject to certain conditions (the breach of 
which entailed forfeiture of tho grant) and carried on operations 
vigorously until 1833, when their work was destroyed by a 
cyclone and they abandoned the project. Their interest in tho 
northern part of the island was then taken over by four European 
gentlemen, who combined the manufacture of salt with the 
cultivation of rice. The progress of the island was again inter- 
rupted by the oyolone of 1864, when 4,137 persons or three- 
fourths of the population perished, only 1,488 being left. Since 
then considerable progress has been made in roolaiming tho waste, 
and tho north of the island is under cultivation, but the south 
is still dense jungle. 

Salt Water Lake.— -Swamp in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
about five miles east of Calcutta, with an area of about 30 square 
miles. This is a low depression, which is being gradually filled 
by the silt deposits of the tidal channels that intersect it ; a 
portion, at Dhapa, is also being reclaimed by the deposit of the 
street refuse of Oaloutta, which is convoyed there daily by a 
municipal railway. Tho lake formerly extended much further 
west, and in 1757 came within a mile of the Maratha Ditch 
(Lower Circular Hoad). 

Shamnagar. — Village in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 19 miles north of Oaloutta. 
It forms part of the Carulia municipality and contains a station 
on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A short distance east of 
the station are the ruins of amud fort, surrounded by a moat, four 
miles in oiroumferonoe, which is said to have been built in the 
eighteenth century by tho then Raja of Burdwan as a refuge 
‘from the Marathas. It now belongs to the Tagore family of 
Calcutta, and its ramparts are studded with thick date plantations, 
A Sanskrit oollege and a charitable dispensary are maintained by 


* Ilavniltotfs East India Gassotteov, 1828, 
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the Tagore estate. The village oontains several large industrial 
works, viz., the Shamuagar Jute Mills, of which one employed, 
4,547 hands and the other 1,759 hands in 1911, the South 
Allianoe Jute Mill with 2,040 hands, the Dunhar Ootton Mill 
with 910 hands, and the Bhajoranx Jute Press, which did not 
work in 1911. 

South Suburbs. — Municipality in the Sadar subdivision, 
which, as the name indicates, lies in the suburban area of 
Calcutta. It extends round the “Added Area ” from near Soaldah 
on the north-east to the Tollygunge municipality on the south. 
Its population in 1911 was 111,533, The area of the munioipality 
has been much reduced in recent years by the separation of 
Garden Eeaoh in 1897 and of Tollygunge in 1901, A great 
portion is rural in oharaoter, for it consists of a number of 
scattered suburban villages interspersed with paddy fields and 
other arable land. The villages are usually built on more or less 
elevated ground, and the drainage finds its way into the fields 
below them. The municipal income is derived chiefly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value ; 
latrine fees are also levied according to a prescribed scale, 
and there is a water rate assessed at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of holdings. The most important of the villages making 
up the munioipality are Barisa and Behala, In the former 
there is a munioipal dispensary. In the latter, Manik OhSnd, the 
Biwan or Minister of Siraj-ud-daula, who was appointed 
Governor of Calcutta after its capture by Siraj-ud-daula in 1756, 
had a country seat surrounded by a large garden. In this 
garden, which may atiU be seen on the Diamond Harbour Eoad, 
4i miles from Calcutta, Manik Ohand encamped daring the siege 
of the city. 

Taki.—Town in the Basirhat subdivision, situated on the 
Jamuna or loharaati river on the eastern boundary of the 
district. Its population in I9l 1 was 5,202. It forms a munici- 
pality with an area of two square miles divided into four wards, 
viz., (1) South TaH, (2) North Taki, (3) Saiyadpur and (4) Beo- 
kati and Jalalpur. The munioipality is praotioally nothing more 
than a oolleotion of villages interspersed with rice fields. It 
oontains a Government high school and a charitable dispen- 
sary called the T&rS Sankar Chaudhri’s dispensary. The muni- 
oipal income is raised by a tax on persons assessed at 1 per 
cent, of annual income. 

The town is situated on the Baraset-Basirhat Light Eailway, 
41 miles from Calcutta. It is 72 miles from Alipore vi& Tolly’s 
Nullah and Canning (being 40 miles from Conning), 64 miles 
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from Takta Ghat at Hastings vid the Ohitpur and Bhftngar 
canals, and 7 miles from BasirhSt by a kutc/ia road. 

Titagarh. — Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 13 miles north of Oaloutta, with a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Eailway. It was consti- 
tuted a municipality in 1895, being detached from South 
Barraokpore, which adjoins it on the north, south and oast. 
It had a population of 46,171 persons in 1911. The area within 
municipal limits is about IJ square miles, and tliere are four 
wards, viz. (1) Das Bagftn, (2) Mill Bazar, (8) Old Barraok- 
pore and (4) Khardab. The municipal income is obtained from 
a rate on holdings assessed at 7 per cent, on their annual value ; 
latrine lees are also assessed at 6J per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings and at 9 pies a month per head in cooly lines. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Titagarh was a 

favourite place of residence 
for Europeans, several of 
whom had country houses 
in it. It contained a 
dockyard, from which 
was launched a vessel of 
1,445 tons, the Oountm of 
Sutherland, said to have 
been the largest merchant 
vesEid ever built along 
the Hooghly. At present 
Titagarh is a busy indus- 
trial centre with several jute mills and a paper mill as shown in 
the margin. 

Tollygunge. — Municipality in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
immediately south of and adjoining Oaloutta. Its population 
in 1911 was 18,433. It contains a police-station, the barracks 
of the 24-Parganas police reserve, the golf links of the Royal 
Oaloutta Golf Club, the grounds of the Tollygunge Club (con- 
taining another golf course) and a steeplechase course. Several 
of the descendants of Tipu Sultan’s family have their residence 
here. 

Tollygunge was included in the South Suburban municipality 
until 1901, when it was constituted a separate municipality. The 
municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings 
assessed at 7J per cent, on their annual value. Latrine fees are 
levied aooording to a prescribed scale, and there is also a water 
rate assessed at 6|f per cent, on the annual value of holdings 
within 400 feet of the nearest hydrant and at 4|- per cent, in 


Name of mill. 

Avorago 
number 
of employes 
(1911). 

Kolvin juto mill 

*«• 

2,766 

Kharclah ditto. 

No.l ... 

4,405 

Do. ditto, 

No, 2 ... 

6,103 

KinniBOn ditto 


6,889 

Siandai'd ditto 


3.849 

Titagarh ditto, 

No.l ... 

6,037 

Ditto ditto, 

No. 2 ... 

6,687 

Titagarh paper mill, No. 1 ... 

1,423 
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the ease of holdings situated beyond 400 feet but within 1,000 
feet from the nearest hydrant. 

The place is so called after Colonel William Tolly, who, 
as related in Chapter X, canalized an old channel of the 
Ganges, which was, and is, consequently known as Tolly’s Nullah. 
The first we hear of this ofiBoer is that in 1766 Captain Tolly 
was busy with a factory on the border of the Sundarbans. In 
1776 he began excavating Tolly’s Nullah, which appears under 
that name in a list of the boundaries of Calcutta in 1794, and in 
1780 he purchased Belvedere from Warren Eastings. The last 
mention of him occurs in the Oaloutta Gazette of 23rd September 
1784, whore it is stated that Colonel Tolly died on the voyage 
to St. Helena. 
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A. 

Aohipur, 2(J5-G, 

Added Aron, 187-8. 

Adi Qangn, 8. 

Administrutioii, general, 187-96 ; land 
rovonuo, 171-86. 

Admlnietrativo cliangos, 67 ; charges and 
staff, 187-90, 

Agnrpara, 8 ! , 268. 

AGHiionuTUiiK, 108-19. 

Alipore, 1, 187, 188, 206-7, 

Aliporo or Sadnr subdivision, 207-8, 

Amun rice, 112. 

AnimnlSj wild, 18-20. 

Ani mists, 69. 

Ariadaha, 26, 240, j liigli school, 203. 
Atliiiruhiiiilca river, 8. 

Athpnr, 221, 222. 

Aus rice, 118. 


B. 

Baduria, account of, 208; dispensary, 96; 

mnnicipaUty, 198. 

Bagher Khal, 4. 

Baishnnbs, 71. 

Baliaghata canal, 169, 164 
Balli Bil, 12, 121. 

Banchapara, 78. 

Bangaduni island. 10. 

Bankibaziir, 86, 87. 

Baptist Mission, 81-2. 

Batauagar. Seo Baranagoro, 

Barasot, account of, 209-13 ; dispensary, 
96; high school, 203; m uaieiirality, 
198. 

Barasot-Basirhat light railway, 108-9- 
Buraset subdivision, 218-4. 


Baralala rivor, 4. 

Biirisa, 269 ; dispensary, 97 ; high school, 
203. 

Bariti Bil, 12, 

Bariiagoro, 34, 35, 81 ; account of, 214- 
6 ; high school, 208 ; municipality 
198, ’ 

Barrachporo. account of, 216-8 ; dispen- 
saries at, 97 . 8 , 102.8 ; iiigh schools, 
208-4; municipslities, 198; muti- 
nies at, 46-7, 61-5. 

Barraokporo subdivision, 219.20, 

Bartti Bil, 12. 

BSruipur, 8, T9 ; account of, 219 ; dis- 
ponsnry, 98; high school, 208; muni- 
cipnlity, 108, 

BasirhSt.'nc count of, 220; dispensary 
98 ; high school, 208 ; municipality, 
108. 

Basirliat subdivision, 220-1. 

Basra, 75, 78, 

Bnyra Bil, 12. 

BehSla, 269 ; high scliool, 203. 

Belvedere, 207. 

Bhaugar canal, 169, 164. 

Bhusas, 84. 

Bhatpara, 66; account of, 221-2; dis- 
pensary, 106; municipality, 198. 

Bidyfidhari river, 8, 9. 

jBUs, 11 , 12 . 

Biiiili dispensary, 104. 

Birds, game, 21-2, 

Birth rats, 88. 

Bishtnpur. See Yishnupur. 

Boat routes, 162-3. 

Boats, lOS-C, 

Bore of Hooglily river, 7. 

Botany, 17-18. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Brinjals, cultivation of, 117-8, 
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Budge-Bttdgp, acooiint of, 222-3 ; captnve 
oE fort at, 41-3 j diapeiisary, 90; 
high aehool, 203 ; municipality, 198. 
Buloherry island, 10, 

Burba Ganga, 8 
Burba Mantreswar, 4. 

c. 

Culamitios, natural, 130-8. 

Calcutta, early mention oE, 2fi ; establish- 
ment of, 29-34; in 1756-7, 40-4; 
administrative arrangements, 187-8. 
Calcutta and Eastern canals, 168-63, 


Crops, 112-18. 

Cultivation, 108-19; profits of, 139-40. 
Cyclones, 24, 39, 138, 138. 

D, 

Dakliinestvar, 246. 

Bakiiin BurSset, 8, 228. 

Dalhousio Island, 10 ; Point, 10. 
Dnntbhanga Bil, 12. 

Date palm^and tbeir uses, llS. 

Death riita, 88. 

Density o£ population, 62-3, 

Dbankuria, dispensary, 106; high sobool, 


Canals, 161, 163. 

Canning, 13, 14; account of, 223-6; dis- 
petsary, 99 ; port scheme, 184, 
Castes, 82-6. 

Cattle, 119. 

Census statistics, 59-66, 144-6, 202. 

Cess, read and public works, 171. 

Oiaiddri leases of land, 177* 

CbandSIs, 83. 

Cbandecan or Ciandecan, 27, 28, 

CbanusI Creek, 4, 

Oharnock, Job, 29, 84, 

ObSil Eaibarttas, 33. 

Cbaukidars, 191 . 

Obemlcal works, 161. 

Cbetla dispensary, 99. 

Chingrikhali fort, 229. 

Cbitpnr, account of, 226-7; dispeneary, 
99. 

Cholera, 89. 

Christians, 79-82. 

Cigarette manufactories, 150. 

Cirouhir and Eastern canals, 168-63. 
Circular canal, 169, 164. 

Civil Justice, 189. 

Climate 23-4. 

Commerce, 165. 

Communication, means of, 168-70. 

Conrts, civil and criminal, 189-9o, 

Cossipur,' account of, 226-7; dispensary, 

99 i municipaliiy, 198. 

Cosiipur-Chitpur, 226-7. 

Cotton mills, 149. 

Criminal Jnstice, 189-90, 

Crocodiles, 22-8. 


204. 

Dhapa lake, 11 ; lock, 168. 

Dbolkera Bil, 13, 

Diamond Harbour, aeconnt of, 228-30; 

dispensary, 99 ; high school, 204, • 

Diamond Harbour subdivision, 280-1, 
Dispensaries, 93-107. 

District Board, 196-7. 

Docks and Dockyards, 160. 

OBAIiraOB Axn BUSiNEUBNIB, 120-9. 
Drainage works, 120-28. 

Dum-Dum, 61; account of, 231-6; dis- 
pensary, 100, 104; municipalities, 
188. 

Dutch settlements, 85; war, 46-6. 
Dwelling houses, 67-9. 

E. 

Earthquakes, 188. 

Eastern Bengal State Kailway, 166i8. 
Edtioatioh, 202-4. 

Embankments, 108, 111, 128, 139, 
Emigration, 61, 63, 64, 

Engineering works, 160, 

Epidemic diseases, 39. 

Estates, 171. 

Estuaries, 10. 

Excise receipts, 195, 

Exorcism of wild animals, 76-7, 

Exports, 166. 


Factory industries, 147-63. 

Fairs, 166-7. 

Falta, 36, 40 ; account of, 286-6, 
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Famines, 130- 2, 

Fauna, 18-23. 

Ferries, 166, 

Fevers, 86, 91. 

Fish, 22. 

Fisheries, 168-4. 

Flemish settlement, 86-7. 

Floods, 132-8. 

Foundries, 160. 

Forests, 193 

Fraserganj, lOj account of, 236. 

Fruits, 118-9. 

G 

Game birds, 21, 22. 

Qunga Nullah, 8. 

Gangn Sager, 8, 10, 78, 264. 

QanthU, 177. 

Garden crops, 117. 

Garden Keach, aoccuut of, 287-8 ; muni- 
cipality , 198. 

Qarulia, account of, 238; dispensary, 
101; high school, 204 ; municipality, 
198. 

Gas worlis, 162. ' 

Gauripur, 261. 

GbUEHAL AnMlNISXEAIION, 187-95, 
Geology^l3-17. 

GhazalmSri Bil, 12. 

Ghazi Saheb, 74, 76, 78. 

Glass manufacture, 163, 

Gobardanga, 106; account of, 238-9; 

high school, 204 ; municipality, 198. 
Gohindnur, 29. 

Gold and silver work, 154. 

Gosains, 70, 71. 

Quasuha river, 10. 

Government estates, 1 '2; manufacturing 
works, 149, 

H. 

Halishahar, account ^of, 239; dispensary, 
101 ; municipality, 198. 

Halliday island, 10. 

Hariabhanga river, 10, 

HarinSvi dispensary, 101 ; high school 
204. 


Haroa, 239-41. 

Hasanahad, 241-2. 

Hoarsey, General, 51-6. 

Health, public, 86-107. 

HencUell, Tilman, 46, 47. 

Henckellganj, 46, 241. 

High sohocls, 203-4. 

Hindus, 69-78, 

Hingulgdiij, 46, 241. 

HisTony, 25-48. 

Holdings, size of, 140. 

Honorary Magistrates, 189. 

Hooghly point, 4. 

Hooghly river, 4.7. 

Hospitals, 98-107. 

Houses, 66-9. 

I. 

Ichamati river, 9. 

Ichapur , 242-5. 
immigration, 61, 63, 60. 

Imports, 165, 

Income tar, 196. 

Industries, 144-66. 

iKnUSTBIES, MaHUPAOIUBBS A»D Teaee 
144-67. 

Inner Boat Koute, 182. 
hiundation, 130, 132, 133. 

Iron works, 160. 

Irrigation, 109. 

J. 

Jahuna river, 9. 

Jagat Qauri, 72. 

Jagatdai, 221, 222. 

Jails, 191, 3. 

James and Mary Sands, 4, 6. 

Jamira estuary, 10. 

Jamnna river, 9. 

Jaynagar, 8, 78 ; account of, 246; high 
school, 204 ; municipality, 198. 

11 , 12 . 

Jolahas, 83. 

Judicial administration, 189-90, 

Jute cultivation, 114 ; mills and presses 
147-9, , 

r 
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K. 

Kaibnrttfts, 88. 

Kaikalmari river, 10. 

XCalagaoliia river, 10. 

Kaiighat slirine, 77 ; jail, ’.91-2. 

Kalindi river, 9. 

Kamarhati, aocount of, 246'6 ; high 
school, 204 ; hospital, 102 j munici- 
.pality, 198. 

Kanohrapara, account of, 2i6; tlispeiiaary, 

102 . 

Kgnkinara, 231-2. 

Kaiithalpara, 246. 

Kaorapukur canal, 16-1. 

Kaoras, 84-85. 

Karatoya river, 8. 

ICazipara, 212. 

Koahabeawar temple, 78. 

Khalishkhali Ilil, 12. 

Khali, 10, 11, 108, 111. 

Khandh'Eri tenures, 177. 

Khardah, 70, 78, 280j account of, 246- 
8; dispensary, 102-3. 

Khari, 8, 8.i. 

Kidderporo, dispensary, 103 ; docks, 160. 
Krishtopur oanal, 164, 

Kulgaohi Bil, 12, 

Kulpi, 248. 

Kumarhata, 239. 

L. 

Lae Inctorios, 152, 

Lake channel, 164. 

Land Beydnde Administbation, 171- 

86. 

Land tenures, 176-7. 

Leopards, 20, 21, 

Light railways, 168-9. 

Literacy, statistics of, 202. 

Local Boards, 197. 

Local SBii'-GoyEENMENT, 196-201, 
London Missionary society, 82. 

Lots, Sundarbans, 180, 181. 

M. 

MiichandSli Saif, 74, 

Maghs, raids of, 39. 

Magistrates, 188, 189. 

Magra Dat, 79 ; account of, 248. 


Miigra Hat dr. dnage scheme, 120-6. 
Alahishyas, 88. 

Malarial fever, 86, 91, 

Maudira Bazar, 78. 

Mauik Fir’s meta, 78. 

Mnniktala, aocount of, 248-60; dispen- 
sary, 108; uiiinicipality, 198. 
Manufactures, 147-63. 

MarStha Ditch, 88, 

Marshes, 13, 12. 

Mathnrapnr, 245 
Matin. See Canning. 

Matin river, 8. 

Means oe ConMUNjoATtos, 168-70. 
Alcasures and weights, 142-3. 

Mecklenborg island, 10. 

Medical aspects, 86-107. 

Melas, 155-157. 

•Migration, 61, 63, 64. 

Missions, Christian, 79-83. 

Mornpai, 81. . 

Mud Point, 4, 

Mnliainmadans, 09, 83. 

Mnndas, 69. 

Municipalities, 197-201. 

Murigaiiga, 4, 

Mnsalmans, CO, 83. 

Mutiny of, 1824, 47-8 ; of 1857, 51-6. 

N. 

Nagargbaln Bil, 12. 

NaihSti, 78; account of, 250-1; dispon- 
sary, 104; high school, 204; muni- 
cipality, 108. 

Namasndras, 83, 

Narikeldiinga, 51; high soliool, 2C4. 
Narkaldanca dispensary, 103, 

Natdbal Calamities, 130-8. 

Navigation on Hooglily, 4-6; general, 
l58-65> 

Nawabganj, 217, 218 ; high school, 204. 
New Gut Canal, 1 69, 164. 

North Suburban hospital, 99, 

O . 

Occupations, 144.6. 

I Oil depdts, 152. 

Oraont, 69. 

Osteud Company, 35-7. 

Outer Boat Route, 163. 
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p. 

Palta, 251-253. ' 

Pan, cultivation, 117. 

Panchaoniigram, 172, 177. 

Panihnti, account o£, 253 ; liigli Bchool, 
204; inuuioipality, 198. 

Paper n-ills, 149. 

Pargauas, Twenty-four, coaaion of and 
names of, 44. • 

Peopie, the, 69-85. 

Phxsioaj, AarsoTS, 1-21, 

Piali river, 8. 

Pilgrimages, 77-78. 

Pits, adoration of, 74. 

Plague, 93. 

Pods, 84. 

Police administration and statious, 191-1. 
Population, statistics of, 59-66. 

Port Canning. Set Canning. 

Port Commissioners’ Bailway, 108. 
Portuguese, 34, 39. 

Pottery works, 151. 

Pratapaditya, 26-9. 

Prices, 142, 

Prisons, 191-193. 

PtTBlIO HBiMB, 86-107, 

PuWio Works Department, 193, 

E. 

Eaghakpur, 81. 

Railway workskops, 150. 

Railways, 166-9. 

Raimangal estuary, 10. 

Rainfall, 23-24. 

Rajpur, 8 ; account of, 254 ; dispensary, 
101 ; municipality, 198. 

Registration, 174-5. 

Heligions, 69-82. 

Rents, 139. 

Rents, wao-bs and Peiobs, 139-43. 
Koptilea, 23; 23. 

Revenue, of district, 1H5,; administra- 
tion of land, 171-86. 

Rico cultivation, 113-3. 

Rivers, 3-10, 16, 17. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 171. 
Roads, 169-70. 

Rogues river, 34. 


Routes, boat, 162, 163, 

Rural population, 66, 

Itussa dispensary, 104, 

s. 

Sabtarmakbi estuary, 10, 

Sugar Dutt’s Hospital, 102. 

Sagar Island, 4, 10, 28, 29, 30, 78 ; 
set tile inents of, 176, 186, 186: 

account of, 264-8, 

Salt Lake or Salt Water Lake, 11, 12, 
48, 258. 

Saltpetre roftnories. 164. 

Sainbhu Natb Pandit’s Hospital, 95. 

Saugor Island. See Sagar Island. 

Schools, 203-4, 

Settlements of land revenue, 172-6, 

Sexes, proportion of, 64. 

Shamuagnr, 258. ’’ 

Sharks, 22. 

Sheikhs, 83. 

Slavery, 39. 

Small-pox, 89, 

Socioiics, naissiouary, 79-82, 

Sodepur, 119, 2 3 ; high school, 204. 

South Suburbs, account of, 259 ; muui- 
cipality, 198. 

Steamer routes and services, 168-62, 
165. 

Subdivisions of district, 57, 187. 

Subha Singh’s rebellion, 38. 

Suburbs of Calcu ta, 62, 187, 198-9. 
Suburbs, South, 198, 199, 259. 

Sugar nianufaetnre, 115, 116, 164. 
Smidarbaus, description of, 1-3; rivers 
and estuaries, 10 ; Johah, 11 ; subsi- 
dence of, 13-16; fauna, 18-23|; early 
history of, 27-9, 46-7 ; reclamation 
lind cultivation, 110-2 ; settlements 
of land in, i72-6; forests, 193-4 
land revenue history, 177-86. 

Sarsa rivor, 10. 

Sutanuti 29-34. 

- T. 

TaUi, account of, 259; dispensary, 105; 

municipality, 198. 

Tardaha, 84. 
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Temperature, 23. 

Tenures of land, 176-7, 

'ThakurSn river, 10. 

Thanas, police, 190. 

Tigers, 19, 20 ; exorcism of, 75-7. 
Titagarh, 65; account of, 260; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Titu Mian, 49, 50. 

Tobacco cultivation, 116. 

Tolly’s Nullah. 159, 168, 164. 

Tollygniige, account of 2^0-1 ; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Towns, 64, 65. 

Trade, 155. 

Tramways, 169. 

Tree worship, 72-4. 

Twenty-four Parganss, cession and names 
of, 44, 

tr. 

Union Committees, 197. 

Urban population, 64-5. 




V. 

Vaccination, 107. 

Vaishnavas, 69, 71, 

Vegetables, 117, 118. 

Veterinary college, 118. 

Villages, 66, 67, 

Vishnupur, 8; dispensary, 196; high 
school, 201. 

Vital statistics, 88-9, 

w. 

Wages, 141. 

Wahabi rising, 48-61, 

Wards estates, 172. 

Waste land rules, 172-6. 

Water communications, 168-65. 
Water-supply, 93. 

Weaving, hand, 164. 

Weights and meaanros, 142-3. 

Wild animals, 18-20. 
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